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How  dare  I,  after  so  brief  an  acquaintance  with  this  beau- 
tiful river,  attempt  to  describe  the  Rhine  scenery  through 
which  I  have  just  passed?  I  will  not  even  attempt  it,  but 
give  you  my  impressions  for  just  what  they  are  worth.  The 
scenery,  in  itself,  is  not  superior  to  our  own  ;  it  has  often  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  North  River  ;  rest  assured  this  does 
not  surpass  much  that  you  and  I  have  always  admired  on 
the  Hudson.  There  is,  however,  so  much  of  historical  inte- 
rest around  and  the  features  of  decaying  noble  castles  be- 
queathed to  us  to  show  that  the  world  was  governed  by  free- 
booters, who  took  toll  on  this  highway  of  nations  whenever 
they  dared  to  do  so, — every  thing  combines  to  interest  and 
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keep  one  constantly  on  the  look-out;  so  rapidly  do  you  de- 
scend that  you  have  scarcely  got  rid  of  one  castle  before 
another  appears  ;  a  town  perhaps  intervening,  at  which  you 
do  not  stop,  for  the  people  here  are  like  some  of  our  non-in- 
quirers at  home  who  seldom  read — the  Rhinelanders  seem 
satisfied  with  their  own  country  and  rarely  travel,  just  as 
your  non-bookish  people  are  quite  content  with  what  they 
already  know. 

A  French  lady  and  her  daughter,  the  elder  very  voluble, 
bothered  me  considerably  on  the  route.  All  intelligent  tra- 
vellers have  a  map  of  the  river  with  the  castles  and  towns 
carefully  marked,  so  that  by  watching  closely,  and  then 
reading  a  good  guide-book,  you  get  a  smattering  of  know- 
ledge as  you  go  ;  but  some  wag  had  cut  out  the  pictures  and 
names  on  her  map,  and  pasted  them  in  wrong  places ;  as  the 
picture  when  in  its  right  place,  bore  also  a  faint  likeness  to 
the  castle,  she  was  almost  frantic  at  the  difficulty  of  following 
the  route,  and  applied  to  me  constantly  to  set  her  right — no 
easy  matter ;  but  she  placed  implicit  confidence  in  me  and 
her  map  both,  and  was  thus  doubly  puzzled.  The  worst  of  it 
was,  she  was  taking  notes  of  castles  to  be  remembered  and  to 
read  vp  to. 

How  odd  it  is  to  see  a  pleasure  party  in  a  steamboat,  passing 
these  poor  old  paralytic  tower  giants — defeated  giants  who  can 
now  raise  neither  an  arm  nor  a  voice  in  self  defence.  These 
colossal  landmarks  left  by  the  feudal  sway,  are  like  grave- 
stones often  without  inscription,  for  no  one  knows  who  erected 
many  still  standing.  Mute  witnesses  of  days  of  yore,  they 
have  been  the  scene  of  all  sorts  of  events  and  histories  for 
ten  centuries  past,  having  witnessed  (the  most  ancient  at 
least)  the  entrances  and  e.xits  of  mighty  and  formidable  ac- 
tors— Pepin,  Charlemagne,  Otho  the  Lion,  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon, Henry  V.,  Richard  Canir  de  Lion,  and  a  thousand  other 
warriors.  They  also  witnessed  tlie  passage,  in  litters  drawn 
by  mules,  of  the  western  bishops  proceeding,  in  1415,  to  the 
Council  of  Constance,  to  judge  John  Huss,  and  in  1519,  to  the 
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Diet  of  Worms,  to  interrogate  Luther;  of  Charles  V.,  of 
Wallenstein,  Tilly,  Gustavus  Adolphus;  and  the  anger  of 
Napoleon ; — all  the  fearful  things  which  have  caused  old 
Europe  to  quake,  have  fallen  like  lightning  upon  these  old  and 
crumbling  walls. 

We  enter  below  Mayence  upon  some  of  the  best  Rhine 
wine  regions;  opposite  to  Rheinstein  the  hills  are  so  steep 
that  to  grow  the  vine  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  terraces 
and  place  the  plant  in  baskets  filled  with  earth  carried  from 
below.  In  some  places  there  are  more  than  twenty  terraces 
rising  a  thousand  feet  high.  Manure  too  must  be  carried  up 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  peasants,  male  and  female,  who  must 
scale  the  precipices,  and  hang  as  it  were  from  the  face  of  the 
rocks.  Rich  speculators  reap  the  profits  of  the  vintage,  the 
poor  vintner  not  having  capital  sufficient  to  wait  for,  or  to  find 
a  market. 

The  castle  of  Rheinstein  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
is  among  the  first  to  be  encountered  below  Mayence.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  two  that  have  been  thoroughly  restored. 
Perched  upon  its  several  crags,  nothing  of  the  kind  that  I 
have  ever  seen  gave  me  so  much  pleasure ;  it  has  all  the  air  of 
defence,  and  yet  it  is  cleaner  and  neater  than  you  would  expect 
it  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  It  is  shown  to  visiters 
by  its  noble  owners.  At  Caub  a  toll  is  paid  to  the  Duke  of 
Nassau  by  all  vessels  navigating  the  Rhine ;  he  is  the  last 
chieftain  remaining  on  the  river  who  exercises  this  privilege  ; 
mark  the  change ! — for  nearly  all  the  strongholds  were 
erected  as  toll-houses,  where  might  made  right.  At  one,  be- 
low Mayence,  tliere  was  a  Jews'  toll,  and  dogs  were  trained 
to  single  out  and  seize  the  Hebrews  from  other  passengers. 
But  we  must  not  pass  the  Mouse  Tower,  on  a  little  island  ia 
the  river,  for  Southey  has  written  to  our  hands — 
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THE  TRADITION  OF  EISHOP  HATTO. 

The  summer  and  autumn  bad  been  so  wet, 
That  in  winter  the  corn  wasg-rowing  yet; 
'Twas  a  piteous  sight  to  see  all  around 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop's  Hatto's  door, 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last-year's  store  ; 
And  all  the  neighbourhood  could  tell 
His  granaries  were  furnished  well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 

To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay  ; 

He  bade  them  to  his  great  barn  repair, 

And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter  there. 

Rejoiced  at  such  tidings  good  to  hear. 
The  poor  folk  flocked  from  far  and  near  ; 
The  great  barn  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

Then  when  he  saw  it  could  bold  no  more. 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door ; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call, 
He  set  fire  to  the  barn  and  burnt  them  all. 

"!'  faith,  'tis  an  exxellent  bonfire !"  quoth  he, 
"  And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me, 
For  ridding  it,  in  these  times  forlorn, 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  corn." 

So  then  to  his  palace  returned  he. 
And  he  sat  down  to  supper  merrily, 
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And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man, 
But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

In  the  morning,  as  he  entered  the  haU 
Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  like  death  all  over  him  came, 
For  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  its  frame. 

As  he  look'd,  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm. 
He  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm  ; 
"  My  lord,  I  open'd  your  granaries  this  morn. 
And  the  rats  had  eaten  all  your  corn." 

Another  came  running  presently, 
And  he  was  pale  as  pale  could  be  ; 
"  Fly !  my  lord  bishop,  fly  !"  quoth  he, 
"  Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way ; 
The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday  ]" 

•'  I'll  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,"  replied  he, 
"  'Tis  the  safest  place  in  Germany ; 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep. 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep." 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hastened  away. 
And  he  cross'd  the  Rhine  without  delay. 
And  he  reach'd  his  tower,  and  barr'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loopholes  there. 

He  laid  him  down,  and  closed  his  eyes ; 

But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise ; 

He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 

On  his  pillow,  from  whence  the  screaming  came. 

He  listen'd  and  look'd ; — it  was  only  the  cat ; 
But  the  bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that, 
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For  she  sat  screaming-,  mad  with  fear 

At  the  army  of  rats  that  were  drawing-  near. 

For  they  have  swam  over  the  river  so  deep, 
And  they  have  climbed  the  shores  so  steep. 
And  now  by  thousands  up  they  crawl 
To  the  holes  and  windows  in  the  wall. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell. 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell. 

As  louder  and  louder  drawing  near 

The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door. 

And  through  the  walls  by  thousands  they  pour, 

And  down  through  the  ceiling,  and  up  through  the  floor, 

From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before, 

From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below, 

And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones, 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones ; 
They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him. 

It  was  from  the  heights  above  Caub  that  the  view  of  the 
Rhine  first  burst  upon  the  Prussians  under  Blucher,  who 
crossed  it  here,  and  drew  forth  one  simultaneous  and  exulting 
cry  of  triumph.  At  the  precipice  of  Lurleiburg  we  were 
saluted  in  passing,  by  a  man  who  lives  in  a  grotto,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  strangers  to  awaken  echoes  by  means  of  firing  a 
gun  ;  some  visiters  had  just  feed  him,  and  we  had  the  benefit 
of  the  very  remarkable  echoof  Lurlci.  The  German  students 
amuse  themselves  by  asking  "  Who  is  the  burgomaster  of 
Oberwesel  ?"  a  place  opposite.  Answer — Esd  (the  German 
for  ass),  a  joke  of  which  the  burgomaster  highly  disapproves. 
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The  chateau  of  Johannisberg-,  celebrated  the  world  over  for 
its  wine,  and  the  property  of  Prince  IMetternich,  is  a  very 
conspicuous  object  on  your  right,  at  some  distance  from  the 
river.  Its  produce  of  wine  is  said  to  be  worth  thirty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  ;  the  extent  of  the  vineyard  is  about  sixty- 
two  acres.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  fill  a  dozen  letters  with 
descriptions  of  the  castles  thickly  strown  all  the  way  to  Cob- 
lentz ;  not  so  easy  is  it  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  them  by 
words.  Some  of  the  old  ruins,  indeed  most  of  them,  are 
worthless ;  one  was  not  long-  since  offered  for  sale  without 
finding  a  purchaser,  for  fifty  dollars;  it  is  that  of  Stolzenfels, 
on  a  jutting  rock,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Rhine ;  the  town  of 
Coblentz  presented  it  to  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  by  whom 
it  was  restored,  not  in  the  most  tasteful  manner. 

Ehrenbreitstein  (honour's  broad  stone)  is  a  celebrated  fortress 
connected  with  Coblentz  by  a  bridge  of  boats ;  it  is  well 
termed  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  following  statistics 
will  prove.  It  is  capable  of  holding  fourteen  thousand  men, 
while  the  magazines  are  large  enough  to  contain  provisions  for 
eight  thousand  men  for  ten  years.  It  is  defended  by  four 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  The  platform  on  the  top  of  the 
rock,  serving  as  a  parade,  covers  vast  arched  cisterns,  capable 
of  holding  a  supply  of  water  for  three  years;  there  is  also  a 
well  sunk  four  hundred  feet  deep,  communicating  with  the 
Rhine.     The  exterior  view  is  very  imposing. 

Coblentz  is  a  place  of  some  importance  in  a  business  as  well 
as  military  point  of  view.  Our  steamboat  stopped  here  a 
short  time,  sufficiently  long  to  take  on  board  a  number  of 
passengers;  among  them  again  were  several  Americans, 
whom  I  had  previously  met,  and  to  rejoin  whom  gave  me 
great  pleasure.  Two  gentlemen  from  New  York  I  had  found 
on  board  at  Mannheim,  who  were  returning  from  Rome,  so 
that  we  had  quite  an  agreeable  home  party.     We  took  a 

hasty  glance  at  the  banks  of  the    Moselle,  and    proceeded 

rapidly  on  our  way  down  to  Cologne,  passing  Bonn,  the  place 
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where  Prince  Albert  received  his  education,  and  where  great 
preparations  are  making  for  the  Beethoven  festival  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

Very  truly,  &c. 


LETTER    L. 


Cologne. 


Churches  anJ  fortifications — The  town — Relic  superstitions — The  ca- 
thedral— Incomplete — Efforts  to  finish  it — Tomb  of  the  Three  Kings 
— Wise  men  of  the  East— Relics — Enthusiasm — The  tombs — Paint- 
ings— Church  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins — The  bones — The 
jug  of  the  water  turned  into  wine — Legend  of  the  Virgins. 

I  HAVE  made  the  tour  of  the  churches  and  the  fortifications 
of  this  city,  and  will  detain  you  a  moment  with  two  or  three 
remarkable  points.  The  town  has  a  heavy,  dead-and-alive 
appearance,  as  will  always  be  the  case  where  the  people  are 
priest-ridden  ;  soldiers  and  fortifications  do  not  add  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  fourteen  steamboats  which 
pass  up  the  Rhine,  either  touching  at  Cologne,  or  starting 
from  it  for  Mannheim  with  travellers,  have  yet  exercised  only 
a  portion  of  their  destined  influence  on  mind  ;  we  are  painfully 
oppressed  after  visiting  the  churclies,  and  conclude  this  is  the 
result  of  rinding  the  people  under  the  influence  of  the  super- 
stitions of  old  Roman  papacy,  to  a  degree  we  had  not  yet 
encountered, — the  real  old  relic  superstitions  of  the  last 
centuries  linger  here  in  all  the  strength  with  which  Rome 
can  bind  them  on.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  saw  without 
further  comment. 

The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  its  design  in  Europe, 
but  though  begun  in  1248,  it  remains  nearly  as  far  from  com- 
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pletion  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago ;  huge  briars  and 
stone-crops  are  growing  out  of  the  "  old-ruin-looking"  walls 
at  one  end,  while  workmen  are  slowly  piling  block  upon  block 
upon  another.  Its  vastness  can  only  be  understood  by  making 
its  entire  circuit.  You  are  then  convinced  that  if  finished,  it 
would  deserve  the  name  of  the  St.  Peter's  of  the  north.  So 
long  has  this  vast  edifice  been  in  progress  that  the  name  of 
the  architect  who  designed  it  has  been  lost.  Money  from  the 
pious  continues  to  be  procured  by  various  processes  for  its 
completion ;  kings  and  popes  contribute,  and  ladies  in  all 
parts  of  Germany  employ  their  skill  in  making  articles  for 
fairs  in  aid  of  the  work,  but  it  still  lingers.  The  following 
superstitious  legend  is  given  as  the  reason  of  the  delay : 


A  LEGEND  OF  COLOGNE. 

Some  time  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Cologne  was 
but  a  collection  of  rude  dwellings  clustered  together  upon  the 
Rhine's  left  bank,  the  Archbishop  Conrad  determined  to  erect 
the  nucleus  of  a  grand  city,  in  the  form  of  a  grand  cathedral. 
He  announced  his  intention,  and  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
architects  travelled  to  the  Rhine,  and  every  architect  contri- 
buted a  plan,  each  more  splendid  than  the  other.  But  the 
archbishop  was  not  so  easily  pleased.  He  picked  holes  in 
every  design  sent  to  him.  None  realized  his  heau  ideal 
of  a  cathedral.  The  architects  were  nonplussed.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  took  heart  of  grace  and  went  home 
again ;  but  one  poor  fellow,  who  had  passed  months  in  dream- 
ing of  ogees  and  designing  clock  towers,  was  so  utterly  over- 
come by  the  criticism  of  the  fastidious  archbishop,  that  he 
resolved  to  put  an  end  alike  to  his  designs  and  his  woes  in  the 
stream  of  the  Rhine.  And  so  he  wandered  disconsolately  to 
the  bank.  Seated  on  a  heap  of  shingle,  he  had  made  one  last 
attempt.  It  was  vain ;  and,  dashing  pencil  and  compass  into 
the  water,  he  rose  in  the  act  of  following  them. 
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A  croaking  laug-h  behind  startled  him.  He  turned  round 
and  saw  a  little  man  grinning. 

"  Much,  indeed,  to  drown  oneself  for,"  sneered  the  little 
man      "  Pshaw,  'tis  so  easy  to  plan  a  cathedral." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it,"  said  the  Pecksniff  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  a  sulky  tone. 

The  little  man  laughed  again,  and  traced  with  his  stick  a 
tower  upon  the  sand.     "  Look  there  !"  he  said. 

The  architect  looked  and  trembled.  The  design  was  per- 
fect, marvellous,  of  unearthly  beauty. 

The  little  man  laughed  again. 

"  Put  down  your  name  to  the  parchment,"  quoth  he.  "  You 
shall  be  mine,  and  the  cathedral  yours. 

"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  quoth  the  young  man. 

Nevertheless,  he  looked  with  longing  eyes  upon  the  tower 
traced  in  the  sand.     The  devil  saw  his  chance. 

"  Truly,  now,"  he  argued,  "  what  I  offer  is  cheap  at  the 
price.  You  shall  have  an  immortality  of  fame,  and  for  one 
soul,  a  cathedral  worth  the  soul  of  the  archbishop  and  all  his 
chapter  put  together,  to  say  nothing  at  all  of  your  own." 

And  as  he  spoke  a  glorious  vision  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne 
rose  by  glamour  before  the  artist's  eyes. 

He  thought  for  a  moment,  lafemme  que  delibere  est  perdue, 
and  so  in  this  instance  was  the  architect. 

"  Give  me  the  plan.  If  it  be  approved  of  by  the  archbishop, 
the  cathedral  is  mine  and  my  soul  is  yours.  I  shall  meet  you 
here  to  morrow." 

"So  be  it,"  quoth  the  emperor  of  darkness,  adding,  in  a 
polite  tone,  "  La  nnit  porle  conseU.'" 

Off  went  the  architect  to  the  archbishop  and  told  him  the 
story.  The  archbishop  had  no  objection  to  have  the  devil  for 
the  designer  of  his  cathedral,  but  he  thought  that  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  tricking  him  if  possible.  To  cheat,  as  an  ab- 
stract position,  was  certainly  wrong ;  but  to  cheat  the  devil 
was  quite  decorous,  and,  in  fact,  rather  commendable  than 
otherwise.     So  the  archbishop  convoked  his  chapter,  and  they 
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laid  their  heads  solemnly  together  to  concoct  a  scheme  to 
swindle  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air.  The  matter 
was  soon  arranged,  and  next  morning  the  artist,  armed  with 
a  most  potent  relic,  betook  himself  to  the  rendezvous. 

"  Here  is  the  deed,"  said  the  little  man,  holding  it  out  in 
his  claw  ;  "  it  only  wants  your  signature." 

"  Avaunt,  Satan  !"  exclaimed  the  architect,  dashing  aside 
the  unsigned  deed,  and  clutching  the  plan  which  he  was  in 
the  act  of  handing  to  his  sable  friend.  But  the  little  man 
was  too  quick  for  him :  he  clutched  the  plan  too. 

"  Avaunt !"  shouted  the  artist  again  poking  the  relic  under 
his  antagonist's  nose. 

There  was  a  moment's  struggle,  but  the  odour  of  sanctity 
distilling  from  the  amulet  was  too  much  for  Satan.  Tearing 
away  the  portion  of  the  drawing  which  he  had  grasped,  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  terrible  voice,  his  features  darkening  and  his 
form  dilating,  "  Thou  hast  won  what  remains  to  thee  by  a 
foul  trick  :  never  shall  thy  stolen  cathedral  be  finished  or  thy 
name  be  known  to  posterity  !" 

And  he  melted  into  the  earth.  The  artist,  a  little  dismayed, 
ran  off  to  the  archbishop.  Not  more  than  half  of  the  plan 
remained  entire.  What  was  drawn  was  built,  but  the  art  of 
man  could  never  supply  the  last  portions,  and  so  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled.  The  cathedral  is  unfinished,  the  name  of  the 
architect  unknown,  facts  which,  of  course,  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  history. 

So  much  for  the  legend  of  Cologne  cathedral. 

The  choir  alone  is  completed,  and  nothing  can  excel  the  ele- 
gance of  its  form,  the  lightness  of  its  windows,  and  the  high 
finishing  of  the  sculptured  ornaments;  the  light,  too,  admitted 
through  the  painted  glass,  has  something  sacred  in  its  hue,; 
yet  the  effect  of  all  this  is  sadly  disminished  by  gaudy  and 
paltry  ornaments,  such  as  are  considered  indispensable  in  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship  in  Catholic  countries.  Instead 
of  richly  carved  stalls,  the  choir  is  hung  with  tapestry,  beau- 
tiful, but  sadly  misplaced.     I  followed  the  sacristan  to  the 
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tomb  of  the  "  Three  Kings"  or  the  three  wise  men,  who  came, 
guided  by  a  star,  to  worship  the  infant  Saviour ;  even  their 
names  are  recorded,  written  in  rubies  on  a  tablet  in  front  of 
the  shrine;  a  fee  of  a  dollar  opened  the  tomb  situated  near 
the  wall,  above  ground  ;  it  contains  the  skulh  of  the  Three 
Kings  or  wise  men !  richly  studded  with  precious  stones  of 
every  description,  said  to  be  worth  two  hundred  thousand  of 
our  dollars.  To  prevent  pilfering,  these  precious  relics  are 
enclosed  within  iron  bars,  and  behind  them  is  the  silver  shrine 
of  St.  Engelbert,  like  a  model  of  a  college  or  church,  and  de- 
clared to  be  worth,  with  its  invaluable  enclosed  relics,  any 
price  you  please.  The  tall  keeper  of  these  relics  took  his 
money  in  advance  from  all  the  party,,  went  into  the  tomb  and 
lighted  up  its  confined  space,  and  when  we  entered  there  was 
such  a  smell  of  lucifer  matches,  and  oil  smoke,  that  I  was 
obliged  soon  to  leave  it,  Jly  companions  thought  the  skulls 
of  the  wise  men  were  not  as  large  as  those  of  the  unwise 
who  had  paid  for  such  a  sight;  they  declared,  moreover, 
that  the  precious  stones  were  false,  the  veritable  having  been 
carried  off  by  the  French.  I  felt  as  if  I  cared  little  about 
them  ;  the  whole  exhibition  in  its  nature  is  the  same,  marking 
a  debased  religion.  Can  you  now  wonder  at  the  belief  pre- 
valent in  Germany,  of  the  existence  of  the  coat  of  our 
Saviour  1 

Leaving  this  celebated  shrine,  I  perambulated  the  church, 
A  forest  of  various-sized  columns,  protected  at  their  bases  by 
wooden  palisades,  presented  themselves.  To  the  left  there 
are  four  windows  admitting  a  brilliant  light,  which  reaches 
though  the  entire  arch.  The  grave  voices  of  the  ehoristers* 
and  prebends,  the  beautiful  Latin  of  the  psalms  floating  through 
the  church,  the  clouds  of  incense,  the  music  of  the  organ,  the 
kneeling  worshippers — all  this  surrounded  by  work-benches, 
and  hammers,  and  saws,  gave  evidences  of  Catholic  piety 
such  as  I  had  witnessed  in  smaller  buildings,  but  in  this,  the 
enthusiasm  of  numerous  successive  generations  still  seemed 
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beating  with  the  pulse  of  life,  endeavouring  to  complete  a 
great  undertaking. 

The  railing  of  the  choir  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the 
iron-work  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  carved  pulpits,  Madonnas 
covered  with  spangles,  poor-boxes  witit  padlocks,  chapels  rich 
with  noble  sculpture,  paintings  of  every  period,  tombs  of  every 
form,  bishops  in  granite  reposing  in  a  fortress ;  others  borne 
by  a  procession  of  weeping  angels  ;  bishops  of  brass,  stretched 
upon  the  ground;  bishops  in  boxwood,  kneeling  before  an  al- 
tar ;  generals  leaning  on  their  sepulclires ;  crusaders,  each 
with  his  dog  lying  affectionately  against  his  steel-clad  heels ; 
statues  of  the  apostles  in  cloth  of  gold  ;  confessionals  in  oak, 
with  their  twisted  columns;  nobly  carved  stalls;  baptismal 
fonts ;  altar  stones  embellished  with  little  Cupids ;  fragments 
of  stained  glass;  tapestries  after  designs  by  Rubens;  cabinets 
with  painted  doors  and  gilded  shutters;  and  much  of  this 
in  a  neglected  state  bordering  upon  dirt,  and  many  of  the 
statues  mutilated,  with  spid-ers'  webs  between  their  feet  or 
hands.     Have  you  now  any  idea  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  1 

The  banks  of  the  Rhine  below  our  hotel  are  strown  with 
huge  blocks  of  stone  for  the  cathedral;  some  lazy  fellows  are 
hoisting  others  by  the  slow  process  of  a  hand-windlass  from  a 
boat ;  they  look  as  if  they  would  go  to  sleep  between  each 
eflbrt ;  it  is  all  in  character — centuries  may  elapse  and  find 
trees  growing  in  the  south  porch  at  which  the  architect  is 
now  labouring  with  similar  sleepy  activity;  he  estimates  the 
cost  of  finishing  the  nave  alone  at  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  church  of  St  Ursula,  or  of  the  11,000  virgins,  next 
claimed  our  attention.  We  hardly  knew  what  to  expect, 
though  "  Murray"  had  informed  us  that  the  bones  of  these 
pious  ladies  met  tlie  eye,  "  above,  below,  around ;"  we  were 
not  prepared  on  entering  to  find  most  of  the  uudls  liollow  and 
the  spaces  behind  gratings  filled  with  human  bones;  they  are 
every  where  "  above,"  and  moreover,  there  are  more  of  them 
buried  under  the  pavement,  and  a  select  few  were  shown 
carefully  deposited  in  glass  cases  under  the  fonts.     Here  are 
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found  one  of  the  stone  vessels  which  held  the  water  that  was 
turned  into  wine!  a  link  of  St.  Peter's  chain  which  fell  off 
when  the  angel  summoned  him  from  prison,  &c. 

As  this  church  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  as  its  history  will  exemplify  the  kind  of  improbabilities  be- 
lieved in  by  some  people  still  alive  in  this  world  of  ours,  you 
will  give  me  credit  for  hunting  up  the  following  legend, 
which  is  still  the  received  one : 

ST.  URSULA  AND  THE  ELEVEN  THOUSAND  VIRGINS. 

In  the  year  of  Grace  220,  Vionetus,  and  Daria  his  spouse, 
ruled  over  Britain.  One  thing  alone  was  wanted  to  make 
them  completely  happy — they  had  no  offspring.  Early  and 
late,  morn,  noon,  and  night,  they  put  up  their  prayers  to  God, 
that  the  kingly  stock  of  Vionetus  might  not  be  suffered  to  die 
with  him.  Years  but  added  to  their  anxiety,  in  place  of  al- 
leviating it.  At  length  it  pleased  Providence  to  hear  their 
prayer ;  but  it  was  only,  as  it  were,  half  conceded.  Daria 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  They  named  her  Ursula.  From 
her  earliest  youth  upwards,  to  the  maturity  of  womanhood, 
she  walked  in  the  ways  of  righteousness,  and  sought  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  God ;  and  she  seemed  to  have  found  it  abun- 
dantly. For  she  was  beautiful  beyond  belief— far  outshining 
all  the  virgins  of  her  father's  court ;  and  her  modesty,  and  all 
other  maidenly  virtues,  were  co-equal  with  her  loveliness. 
So  much,  indeed,  was  she  celebrated  for  them,  that  her  fame 
extended  itself,  not  only  all  over  her  father's  realm,  but  also 
through  the  wide  extent  of  Germany,  as  far  as  the  Hercynian 
Forest,  and  induced  Agrippinus,  a  powerful  monarch  of  the 
Alemanni,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Britain,  with  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  her  for  his  only  son. 

But  the  pious  Ursula  had  given  her  heart  to  God  ;  she,  there- 
fore, heard  with  unwillingness  and  much  trouble  the  proffers 
of  the  prince  ;  and  when  her  father  pressed  her  acquiescence 
in  them,  she  mildly,  but  decidedly  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  devoted  herself  solely  to  the  service  of  her  Maker, 
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and  that  any  earthly  engagement  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  due  performance  of  its  duties.  Vionetus  was  much 
grieved  at  this  resolution  of  his  daughter ;  but  he  did  nothing  to 
disturb  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  caHed  together  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Agrippinus,  told  them  the  result  of  his  attempt,  and 
prayed  their  master  to  excuse  him  of  accepting  the  alliance 
tendered  by  them.  The  ambassadors,  however,  were  unwil- 
ling to  ta.ke  this  excuse,  or  to  appear  before  their  soveriegn 
without  a-ccomplishing  their  object;  and,  under  various  pre- 
tences, they  prolonged  their  stay  at  the  court  for  a  conside- 
rable period  after  they  had  received  their  formal  dismissal. 
Jn  that  tim«  the  king,  Vicnetus,  had  a  vision  of  the  night. 
He  dreavTit  that  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him,  and 
bade  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  tell  his  daughter  of 
her  dispensation. 

"  Say  to  her,"  spake  the  celestial  messenger,  *'  that  she  is 
permitted  to  marry;  for  God  wills  not  the  child  should  be  a 
cause  of  sorrow  to  the  father.     The  Lord  has  said  it." 

Vionetus  awoke  in  raptures ;  and  in  due  course  communi- 
cated flie  heavenly  command  to  his  daughter.  The  omen 
was  acquiesced  in;  and  the  fortunate,  or  far-seeing  ambassa- 
dors, returned  to  their  master,  accompanied  by  the  beautiful 
object  of  their  mission.  To  make  her  train  worthy  of  its 
greatness  and  power,  her  father  selected  eleven  thousand  of 
the  loveliest  and  best-born  virgins  m  Britain ;  and,  on  the  day 
appointed,  Ursula  at  their  head,  radiant  in  beauty,  they  em- 
barked, hand  in  hand,  from  the  harbour  of  Harwich,  singing 
hymns  in  the  praise  of  Him  "  who  preserveth  those  that  go 
down  unto  the  great  deep,"  and  followed  by  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  king  and  all  his  people. 

There  was  no  man  on  board  either  of  the  argosies  in  which 
were  contained  this  fair  and  gentle  cargo;  nor  were  any  of 
that  sex  trusted  to  navigate  them.  The  power  which  pro- 
tects innocence,  and  defends  truth, — that  power  which 
"  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  was  with  them,  and 
stood  in  stead  of  nautical  skill,  and  masculine  strength,  and 
3* 
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every  ordinary  requisite  for  a  voyage  over  the  vi'ide  ocean. 
Tiie  hand  of  God  guided  them  through  the  untracked  sea,  and 
hushed  the  waves  and  stilled  the  storms.  It  is  a  glorious  sight 
to  imagine, — how  much  more  so  must  it  have  been  to  see, — 
that  splendid  fleet,  those  thousands  of  maidens,  pure  as  an- 
gels, fair  as  doves,  standing  on  the  decks,  each  vessel  walking 
along  the  undulating  waters,  "like  a  thing  of  life,"  the  white 
sails  swelled  with  the  odorous  airs  of  summer,  and  the  vaults  of 
heaven  echoing  to  the  melody  of  their  sweeS  voices,  which 
even  the  enraptured  fishes  flocked  around  to  hear.  Thus 
sped  they  on  their  wesy  rejoicing  for  three  days;  on  the  fourth, 
still  conducted  by  the  invisible  agency  which  piloted  them 
safely  over  the  pathless  deep,  they  ascended  the  Rhine,  and 
stopped  before  the  city  of  Cologne. 

At  that  time  Cologne  was  governed,  for  the  Eraperor 
Maximin  the  Thracian,  who  reigned  in  Rome,  by  the  Prtetor 
Aquilinus.  He  was  a  Christian  at  heart,  though  his  sove- 
reign was  a  persecutor ;  and,  on  learning  the  quality  and 
creed,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  of  his  visiters,  he 
received  them  as  beings  sent  by  God.  At\er  they  liad  re- 
freshed themselves  with  all  that  this  great  city  could  afford, 
they  proceeded  np  the  river,  passing  the  tovrns  and  cities  on 
their  way  with  blessings  from  the  sin-sple  dwellers  on  the 
shores,  until  they  arrived  at  Basel,  or  Biisle.  At  this  city 
they  were  met  by  Pantulus,  the  Roman  praetor  of  Helvetia, 
accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  Christians,  and  received  with  all 
honour. 

One  of  the  conditions  under  which  Ursula  accepted  the 
proposal  of  Agrippinus  for  his  son  was,  that  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage,  she  should  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Rome;  and,  in  accordance  with  that  condition,  she  was  then 
on  her  way  thither.  Pantulus  was  aware  of  her  resolution, 
and  he  had  made  every  requisite  prejxiration  to  facilitate  the 
object  of  her  toilsome  journey.  But  so  struck  was  he  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  maiden,  the  devotion  of  her  virginal  body- 
guard, and,  perhaps,  with  her  transcendent  beauty,  that  ho 
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^ocermiiied  on  accompanying  them  himself.  Collecting'  to- 
gether a  sufficient  escort  of  the  most  sedate  and  sincere 
Christians  in  his  legions,  he  preceded  them  in  this  e.xtraor- 
dinary  pilgrimage,  clearing  their  road  of  all  difficulties,  and 
making  their  patli  over  the  rugged  mounUins  as  smooth  as 
possible.  In  this  guise  they  passed  through  Switzerland; 
and  crossing  the  Mons  Jovis,  now  known  as  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  after  much  toil,  and  many  privations,  they  arrived 
safe  in  Rome.  For  this  act  the  Prsetor  Pantulus  was  ca- 
nonized on  his  death ;  and  to  this  day  he  has  an  altar  to  his 
honour  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  Pope ;  or  that  they  excited  the  wonder  and  curiosity  of 
the  Roman  people.  So  much,  indeed,  were  they  incom- 
moded by  the  latter,  that,  after  the  holy  father,  Pontianus, 
who  then  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  had  rebaptized,  or  rather 
confirmed  them,  and  they  had  seen  all  the  sacred  objects 
which  the  eternal  city  then  contained,  at  his  urgent  entreaty, 
they  left  that  scene  of  profligacy  and  corruption,  and  wended 
their  way  over  the  mountains  back  again  to  the  Rhine.  The 
old  chronicle  from  which  this  tale  is  taken  adds,  that  Pon- 
tianus himself,  as  a  mark  of  honour  and  reverence  to  the 
maidens,  and  to  the  power  which  conducted  them  such  a  dis- 
tance, deposited  his  spiritual  dignity  in  the  hands  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and,  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  the  higher  clergy, 
f.illowcd  the  virgin  train  afoot  to  the  place  of  their  re-em- 
barkation, at  Basle. 

Once  more  these  fair  wanderers  were  on  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine;  and  once  more  the  shores  were  made  glad  with  their 
celestial  melody.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  sides  of  the  river  followed  them  on  foot,  keep- 
ing pace  witli  the  stately  barks  which  bore  them  slowly  on- 
ward adown  tiie  glittering  stream  :  that  mighty  river  itself, 
in  full  flood,  is  the  best  similitude  to  which  to  liken  the 
countless   and  still-increasing    crowds   which    accompanied 
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their  course.  She  landed  in  Mayence ;  and  was  there  re- 
ceived by  her  ardent  bridegroom,  Conan. 

Conan  was  a  heathen  :  the  light  of  Christianity  had  not 
then  reached  the  depths  of  the  Hercynian  Forest,  or  pene- 
trated to  his  fathof's  kingdom  ;  but  he  was  also  an  ingenuous 
youth,  of  amiable  disposition,  and  possessed  of  all  the  virtues 
of  Paganism,  together  with  a  greatness  of  soul  peculiar  to 
those  called  barbarians  at  that  period.  A  happy  man  was  he 
to  meet  his  young  and  beautiful  bride,  radiant  with  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  redolent  of  sanctity ;  and  happy  was  he,  too, 
to  see  her  surrounded  by  such  a  train  of  youth,  and  loveli- 
ness, and  virtue  ;  but,  when  he  saw  the  old  Pope  and  his 
clergy,  their  silver  locks  floating  adown  their  shoulders,  the 
fervour  of  piety  overcoming  the  helplessness  of  age,  and 
decrepitude,  and  wasting  toil,  his  noble  heart  was  deeply 
touched.  "Surely,"  thought  he,  "it  must  be  a  religion  of 
truth,  which  has  such  votaries."  He  communicated  his  feel- 
ings to  his  bride ;  and  in  a  few  days  became,  as  she  was,  a 
labourer  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  "  It  is  probable," 
quoth  the  quaint  old  Chronicle  from  which  this  tale  is  taken, 
"  that  the  selfsame  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to  Vio- 
netus  in  his  dream,  had  also  prepared  the  heart  of  this  young 
prince  for  the  reception  of  the  truth."  After  spending  the 
honeymoon  in  the  delicious  neighbourhood  of  Mayence,  they 
descended  the  river  to  Cologne. 

At  this  time,  the  first  movements  of  that  terrific  mass  of 
Scandinavian  barbarians,  known  by  the  name  of  Huns,  were 
beginning  to  be  felt  at  the  extremities  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Cologne  is  said  to  have  been  treated  by  them  with  great 
severity.  The  Chronicle,  whence  this  legend  is  derived, 
states,  that  shortly  after  the  landing  of  Ursula,  her  spouse, 
and  their  train  of  virgins  and  ecclesiastics,  the  Huns  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  city.  Among  the  first  to  meet 
death  at  the  hands  of  these  ruthless  monsters  were  the 
maiden-followers  of  Ursula.     Life  to  them   was  nothing. 
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when  compared  with  the  loss  of  their  honour ;  and  the  bar- 
barians, flushed  with  conquest  and  drunk  with  blood,  were 
not  men  who  willingly  allowed  any  plea  to  bar  their  plea- 
sures. Those  hapless  ladies,  for  resisting  defilement,  were 
martyred  in  all  imaginable  manner  of  ways — mutilated,  cru- 
cified, slaughtered — without  compunction  and  without  mercy. 
Of  all  that  crowd  of  beauty,  and  virtue,  and  grace,  and  devo- 
tion, there  was  not  one  left  alive  at  the  end  of  three  days. 
The  venerable  Pope  and  his  clergy  were  also  despatched  by 
these  cruel  savages.  Ursula  and  her  husband  alone  were 
left  alive  to  the  last,  only  that  the  scene  of  blood  might  be 
closed  and  crowned  with  their  martyrdom.  When  all  the 
others  were  disposed  of,  they  too  were  slain.  They  suffered 
unheard-of  torments  ;  but  they  defeated  their  brutal  tormen- 
tors by  the  fortitude  and  even  joy  with  which  they  welcomed 
their  fearful  fate. 

A  picture  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ursula  represents  the  man- 
ner of  their  death,  Conan  is  seen  perforated  with  spears, 
and  swords,  and  arrows  ;  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  his  beloved 
bride  alone  ;  whether  to  find  fortitude  in  her  example,  or  to 
strengthen  himself  by  her  patient  sufferings  in  his  new  faith, 
cannot  be  discovered  ;  but  still  they  appear  filled  with  more 
of  love  than  of  devotion ;  which  seems  not  unnatural,  even 
in  that  awful  moment,  when  it  is  considered  in  connexion 
with  her  superhuman  beauty.  She,  more  in  love  with  hea- 
ven than  with  aught  of  this  earth,  expresses  only  the  beatific 
hope  of  the  future  in  her  mild  glances;  and  looks  more 
anxious  to  console  her  husband  under  his  torments,  and  ex- 
cite him,  by  word  and  deed,  to  bear  up  against  his  cruel  fate, 
and  die  in  the  belief  of  Christ,  than  touched  with  any  thing 
like  human  sympathy.  It  is  a  heart-thrilling  composition; 
yet  it  is  a  pleasing  one  withal. 

In  a  cliapel,  near  the  choir,  stands  the  tomb  of  St.  Ursula. 
She  lies  extended,  with  her  hands  folded  across  her  breast, 
on  the  black  slab  which  covers  it ;  at  her  feet  is  a  white 
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marble  dove,  the  emblem  of  her  own  innocence  and  spotless 
purity.  This  dove  is  said  to  rest  on  the  spot  where  her  bones 
are  interred. 

To  have  seen  al!  in  this  church  was  worth  some  trouble. 

Yours,  &c. 
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Brussels. 

Belgian  railroads  ;  their  advantages;  regulations — Liege — Women's 
work — Manufaclures — Tunnels — Monks — Brussels — Hotel  de  Belle- 
vue — Valet  dc  Place— American  minister,  Mr.  Clemson — American 
politics— Arrival  of  King  Leopold  ;  his  family — Cathedral  of  St. 
Gudule — Fele  of  the  Madonna — Plenary  indulgences — Great  prepa- 
parations  —  Confusion  —  Carved  pulpit  —  Monuments  —  Miraculous 
wafers. 

A  GOOD  system  of  railroads  has  been  adopted  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Belgium  ;  the  route  is  completed  from  Cologne 
to  Ostend,  with  branches  from  Mechlin,  or  Malines,  as  the 
natives  call  it,  to  Antwerp  and  Brussels ;  other  routes  are  in 
progress  of  completion.  By  the  present  conveyances,  pas- 
sengers leave  Cologne  early  in  the  morning  and  arrive  in 
Ostend  to  sleep,  and  be  in  readiness  to  take  the  steam-vessel 
next  morning  to  Dover.  Till  very  lately,  this  route  occupied 
three  days.  The  facility  thus  given  of  getting  on,  tempts 
many  to  cross  the  Channel  for  the  tour  of  the  Rhine ;  Bel- 
gium by  this  road  has  secured  most  of  the  travellers  from 
England  to  Germany  and  even  to  Switzerland,  and  probably 
will  come  in  for  much  of  the  carrying-trade,  which  till  now 
found  its  way  round  by  Holland  and  up  tlie  Rhine  by  a 
tedious  ascending  navigation.  The  number  of  passengers 
was  very  great  as  far  as  Mechlin,  where  many  stopped  to 
take  the  trains  for  this  miniature  of  Paris,  or  for  Antwerp. 
This  facility  of  travelling  induces  others,  as  it  did  me,  to 
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omit  stopping  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Liege,  &.C.,  and  will  pro- 
bably prevent  me  from  visiting  Ghent  and  Bruges. 

The  distance  to  Brussels  by  rail  is  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  performed  at  a  pace  of  about  eighteen  miles  in  the 
hour,  with  arrangements  which  appear  to  secure  the  passen- 
gers from  any  imminent  danger.  The  whole  road  is  under 
the  control  of  government ;  this  produces  some  difference  in 
the  management  from  any  I  have  seen.  A  small  charge  is 
made  for  luggage,  which  is  weighed  before  starting,  a  number 
placed  on  each  package,  and  a  receipt  is  given  for  its  delivery  ; 
this  charge,  added  to  your  own  ticket,  makes  the  whole  much 
less  than  for  similar  distances  in  England,  or  with  us ;  in  the 
luxurious  first-class  carriages,  with  but  six  in  a  room,  and  a 
centre-table  for  your  books,  the  charge  is  but  two  cents  a,  mile. 
The  military  are  employed  on  all  parts  of  the  line ;  soldiers 
are  on  duty  at  all  the  stations,  and  all  the  officials  are  in 
uniform.  The  guards  and  engineers  wear  green,  and  carry 
a  horn,  slung  Robin  Hood-fashion  over  the  shoulder.  The 
horn  is  musically  sounded  by  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  train, 
and  is  answered  in  the  same  notes,  blown  by  his  fellow  in 
the  rear — a  much  more  agreeable  intimation  than  a  shrill 
whistle  or  a  bell ;  it  is  always  clearly  and  distinctly  heard. 
The  guard  collects  the  tickets  while  the  train  is  in  motion, 
as  he  scrambles  from  one  post-coach  to  another,  risking  his 
life  where  there  is  no  step  or  contrivance  for  his  support. 
One  fell  lately  and  was  ground  to  atoms. 

Liege,  as  we  passed  it,  gave  strong  evidences  of  prosperous 
manufactures ;  rail-wagons  full  of  coal  were  in  the  course  of 
unloading;  women  shovelling  the  coal  into  carts  with  an  air 
that  showed  it  was  their  common  occupation.  Females  were 
also  employed  in  making  brick*.  Tiie  country  through  which 
we  passed  is  well-cultivated ;  very  fine  crops  of  winter-grain 
were  nearly  ready  for  the  sickle.  The  scenery  was  strikingly 
like  that  of  America.  A  long  period  of  peace  has  shown 
these  people  the  way  to  put  money  in  their  pockets ;  their 
manufactories  are  so  prosperous  as  to   be   looked   at  with 
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jealousy  by  the  English,  with  whom  they  compete  even  in 
cutlery  and  woolen-cloths.  Numerous  and  long  tunnels 
through  the  hardest  rock,  are  passed  before  arriving  at  Liege; 
the  first-class  coaches,  as  in  England,  are  furnished  with 
lamps  ingeniously  placed  in  a  glass  globe,  in  the  centre  of  the 
top,  so  that  the  smoke  escapes ;  the  traveller  is  thus  never 
left  in  the  dark. 

We  had  in  our  coach  (I  use  this  word  because  the  old  Eng- 
lish post-coach  has  served  for  the  model  of  the  first-class  rail- 
cars),  a  couple  of  monks  from  the  Abbey  of  Park  near  Lou- 
vain,  which  place  we  passed.  These  men  were  dressed  in 
an  ancient  costume,  with  silver  buttons  and  cocked  hats. 
When  they  left  us,  one  of  my  neighbours  informed  me,  they 
live  as  well  as  monks  of  old  times;  have  large  fish-ponds  and 
other  luxuries  for  which  their  residences  were  formerly  so 
famous.  One  of  them  had  a  pampered  look  of  obesity.  I 
should  have  remarked,  that  another  visile  or  examination  of 
the  luggage,  took  place  at  Verviers,  where  confusion  again 
reigned  supreme. 

Arrived  at  Brussels,  there  was  the  usual  bustle  of  procuring 
luggage  ;  while  getting  conveyances  at  the  station,  detained 
us  a  long  time  ;  I  am,  however,  at  length  established  at  the 
long-celebrated  Hotel  de  Bellevue,  near  the  Park  and  the 
Palace  of  the  King.  An  excellent  valel  de  place,  speaking 
French  and  a  few  words  of  English,  is  ready  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  waiters  of  this  extravagant  hotel ;  they 
seem  to  think  every  attention  unnecessary,  and  they  are  not 
civil  withal.  The  American  minister,  Mr.  Clemson,  with 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance,  resides  near  at 
hand,  and  has  been  particularly  kind  and  civil,  pointing  out 
the  objects  which  should  be  visited,  and  vise-ing  my  passport 
for  the  Low  Countries,  should  I  determine  to  go  to  Amster- 
dam on  my  arrival  at  Antwerp.  We  had  a  good  dish  of 
American  politics  to  talk  over,  a  steamer  having  lately  brought 
him  despatches  from  Washington,  which  give  him  reason  to 
believe  the  new  President  will  retain  him  as  ambassador — 
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while  he  learns  that  several  charges  and  ministers  are  recal- 
led.. Mr.  Clemson  is  a  fine,  portly  gentleman,  and  popular 
here  in  the  first  circles.  While  I  am  writing,  the  King 
has  arrived  from  his  recent  visit  to  London,  and  has  just  pas- 
sed my  windows,  surrounded  and  followed  by  his  soldiers,  and 
cheered  with  vivas :  Leopold  is  now  an  elderly  gentleman, 
contrasting  strongly  with  my  recollections  of  his  youthful 
portrait,  when  he  was  the  consort  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
He  came  very  near  occupying  the  position  now  held  by  Prince 
Albert ;  again  married,  to  a  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  he 
has  a  family  of  children  to  succeed  him,  should  the  Belgians 
choose  to  perpetuate  his  dynasty.  This  setting  up  of  foreign- 
ers for  kings  and  rulers  would  scarcely  suit  our  American 
notions.  He  is  a  Protestant,  reigning  over  a  population  the 
greater  portion  of  whom  are  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  will 
he  evident  to  you  when  I  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  an  ancient  Gothic  church,  in  which 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  held 
by  Philip  the  Good,  of  Burgundy,  in  143.5,  and  the  eighteenth 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1-516. 

Great  preparations  are  in  progress  for  the  Fete  of  the 
Madonna,  to-morrow  (Sunday).  A  printed  advertisement, 
just  inside  of  the  arched  doorway,  announces,  that  "  plenary 
indulgences  will  be  granted  on  this  occasion  of  four  hundred 
days  to  those  who  attend  piously  the  Grand  Mass  ; — four  hun- 
dred to  those  who  accompany  the  procession ;— four  hundred 
to  those  who  assist  at  vespers  ; — two  hundred  to  those  who 
during  eight  days  attend  the  Grand  Mass ; — seven  years  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty  days  to  those  who  during  the  year 
assist  at  the  Grand  Mass  in  honour  of  the  Sacrament,  to 
those  who  receive  the  benediction,  and  who  make  the  tour 
of  the  procession."  Here  is  indulgence  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  craving. 

The  church  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  grand  fete ; 
the  Virgin  Mary  has  on  a  new  blue-silk  gown  trimmed  with 
Brussels  lace,  new  flowers  and  tinsel  in  her  hands,  ready  to 
be  carried  in  procession  round  the  town  to-morrow  in  presence 
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of  thousands  from  Antwerp  and  other  cities,  as  well  as  the 
collected  mob  of  this  town,  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  church  is  cleaned,  and  set  out  with 
lemon  and  orange-trees  in  tubs ;  numerous  candles,  elegant 
blue  and  red  flags,  &c.,  &c  ,  &c  ,  while  workmen  are  busily 
employed  with  hammers  and  nails,  fixing  up  candle-stands, 
rostrums,  paintings,  and  other  paraphernalia.  The  noise  is 
deafening,  notwithstanding  which,  the  priests  are  performing 
mass,  and  the  chorus  is  chaunting — amidst  these  notes  of 
preparation.  An  enormous  lemon-tree  was  set  down  heavily 
at  my  feet,  when  the  box  broke  open  and  distributed  the  dirt 
around  ;  hammers  soon  brought  it  together  again  with  a  noise 
that  reverberates  through  the  nave  and  choir.  This  is  a  faint 
picture  of  the  confusion  which  reigns  around. 

In  this  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  usual  ornament  of  the 
house  of  prayer  in  these  countries ;  an  enormous  pulpit  of 
carved  wood,  the  master-piece  of  Vanbruggen,  stands  out  in 
the  nave :  the  carvings  are  in  bold  relief,  representing  Adam 
and  Eve,  driven  out  of  Paradise  ;  peacocks  strut  at  full  length  ; 
monkeys  are  disporting  among  fig  and  other  fruit-trees  ;  while 
birds  and  animals  of  forms  never  seen  in  nature,  are  perched 
in  every  possible  attitude,  to  witness  the  angel  driving  out 
our  first  parents*  with  a  besom.  Overhead,  the  Virgin  Mary 
holds  the  infant  Saviour,  whom  she  is  assisting  to  thrust  the 
extremity  of  the  cross  into  the  serpent's  head  ! 

The  brass  and  marble  monuments  are  numerous — to  Dukes 
of  Brabant— to  bishops  and  sainted  or  wealthy  individuals.  A 
martyr  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  has  a  fine  marble  tomb  with 
his  statue  at  full  length,  dressed  in  the  costume  in  which  he 
was  shot,  wearing  a  blouse  and  holding  a  pistol.  The  artist 
has  done  the  best  he  could  with  this  novel  statuary  apparel ; 

*  Poor  F,ve  holds  an  enormous  npple  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  was  re- 
solved, sinre  she  was  to  be  turntd  out  of  Paradise,  to  have  another  good 
eat.  A  great  boa-conslrictor,  as  thick  as  the  trunks  upon  which  he  i!> 
entwined,  ostriches,  eagles,  and  squirrels,  fill  up  this  curious  specimen 
of  the  fine  arts. 

4* 
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poor  Count  Merode  may  be  gazed  on  by  distant  posterity  who 
never  heard  of  this  tempest  in  a  tea-pot— this  modern  revolu- 
tion which  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  walking-ticket. 
The  miraculous  wafers  here  preserved,  from  which  jetg^^Q^^^^^^^j 
blood  are  said  to  have  burst  forth  when  a  sacrilegious  J'ew 
who  had  stolen  them,  stuck  his  knife  into  their  fragile  surfaces, 
1  did  not  ask  to  see.  The  Virgin  is  to  make  a  grand  excur- 
sion through  the  town,  but  I  leave  you  to  suppose  such  a 
scene  after  the  preparations  I  have  described. 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER    LI  I. 


Brussels. 


Paris  in  miniature— Cleanly— Octroi-duty— Tlie  park— Wounded  trees 
— Jardin  des  Plantes— Fine  arts — Hotel  de  Ville— Grande  Place— 
Maison  dii  Roi — Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball — The  AUe  Verte — 
Antwerp— The  pet  of  Napoleon— Railroad  routes— Duke  oCAlva — 
Revolution  of  1830— The  Exchange— Canes— Pictures— Rubens— 
Vandyck — House  of  Rubens — A  humble  picture  dealer — Descent 
from  the  cross— Private  gallery  of  JNJaJemoiselie  Ilerry — The  silk 
manufacturers'  gallery. 

This  is  a  very  clean  city;  it  is  called  Paris  in  miniature 
with  truth,  excepting  in  the  article  of  filth;  none  of  the  disgust- 
ing scenes  witnessed  in  the  French  capital  are  here  met  with ; 
the  upper  portion  of  the  town  is  much  elevated  above  the  old ; 
it  has  boulevards,  and  cafes  a  la  Paris,  as  well  as  an  octroi 
duty  at  its  iron  gates ;  I  have  been  repeatedly  stopped  and 
had  my  carriage-door  civilly  opened  by  soldiers  to  see  if  I 
was  smuggling  food  or  wine ;  you  take  no  notice  of  this 
visile — the  coachman  stops  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  door 
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is  opened  and  shut  without  interrupting  conversation  with  a 
friend ;  coachee  hears  the  door  close  and  drives  on. 

I  have  been  sauntering-  in  the  beautiful  Park  full  of  fine 
old  trees  and  some  good  statuary ;  seats  invite  to  lounge,  but 
there  is  not  a  dense  population,  as  in  Paris,  to  give  animation 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  to  such  scenes.  The  poor  trees  of 
some  of  the  alleys  suffered  wofully  in  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle ;  many  are  now  splintered  and  bandaged  with  tar  cata- 
plasms spread  on  coarse  canvass  ;  others  have  recovered,  but 
have  scars  left  in  their  bark.  Soldiers,  and  an  old  woman 
knitting  while  two  dirty  children  played  at  her  apron-string, 
were  the  only  human  beings  to  enjoy  the  dense  shade  of  the 
old  forest-like  park.  From  here  I  took  a  walk  down  hill  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  a  place  of  considerable  beauty,  with  a 
fine  green-house  and  beautiful  flowers ;  the  garden  is  in  a 
ravine  formerly  useless,  where  good  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced by  planting  the  American  arbor  vitas  on  the  steep 
slopes.  The  gardener  is  a  great  admirer  of  American  plants, 
asking  me  many  questions  respecting  our  evergreens;  the 
Rhododendron  was  growing  luxuriantly  in  large  beds  under 
his  care. 

A  taste  for  the  fine  arts  seems  to  have  been  infused  among 
the  inhabitants,  several  of  whom  have  private  galleries ;  of 
these  I  visited  that  of  Count  D'Aremberg,  where  there  is  a 
small  collection  of  good  pictures,  some  statuary,  numerous 
Etruscan  curiosities,  and  a  fine  library,  luxuriously  furnished. 
His  custode  might  exhibit  himself  as  the  Belgian  giant. 

The  Hotel  Je  Villc,  one  of  those  old  municipal  halls  pecu- 
liar to  the  Netherlands,  is  among  the  most  striking  objects  in 
Belgium.  It  stands  on  one  side  of  a  hollow  square,  in  the 
Grande  Place,  with  a  tower  of  open  gothic  work  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  feet  high,  with  quaint  successions  of  old 
stories  in  a  style  perfectly  novel  to  my  eye,  but  of  great 
beauty. 

This  Grande  Place  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  its 
surrounding  architecture  I  have  yet  encountered.    The  houses 
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were  built  by  the  Spaniards  during  their  occupation  of  Bra- 
bant ;  porches,  balconies,  twisted  pillars,  fluted  pilasters, 
balls,  scrolls,  and  armorial  shields,  einbelli&hed  every  where 
by  the  gilders  and  carvers'  cunning  arts,  uprear  to  an  amazing 
height  their  fantastic  forms.  The  whole  family  of  gables  in  all 
their  luxuriant  branches  flourish  here  ;  outvying  each  other  in 
picturesque  gaudiness  and  modern  paint;  they  seem  only  to 
be  unanimous  in  one  object,  that  of  rivalling  the  broad  sedate 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  town  hall;  in  the  latter  I  visited 
the  grand  room  in  which  Charles  V.  abdicated  his  throne  in 
1555;  it  is  now  undergoing  repairs;  the  pictures  are  removed 
to  be  cleaned  or  repainted,  and  little  that  belongs  to  the  ori- 
ginal remains  but  the  walls  and  ceiling. 

Opposite  the  town  hall  is  the  Maistm  du  Roi,  once  the 
residence  of  the  cruel  Alva,  and  equally  remarJaible  as  the 
iscene  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written.  The 
Place  is  graced  by  an  old  fountain,  and  market  women  are 
sitting  round  their  baskets  vending  fruit  and  vegetablesv 
dressed  in  old  and  curious  garments.  No  description  can  do 
justice  to  this  very  remarkable  square. 

With  regard  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  Ball  let  me 
refer  you  to  the  101st  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view, where  the  particulars  of  this  celebrated  scene  are  given 
for  the  first  time  in  correct  detail. — 

•'It  may  well  be,  and  we  believe  it,  that  no  other  man  living 
could  have  retained  the  imperturbable  coolness  which  the 
Duke  exhibited  during  the  15th  at  Brussels,  and  still  less 
could  have  put  off"  to  the  last  the  moment  of  general  alarm 
by  going  to  a  ball  after  having  given  his  orders.  Nothing 
was  more  likely  at  the  moment  to  generate  the  idea  of  a  sur- 
prise than  the  circumstance  of  this  ball,  from  which  so  many 
dancers  adjourned  to  that  supper  of  Hamlet,  not  where  men 
eat,  but  where  they  are  eaten.  The  delusion,  howeven 
fades  before  the  facts  of  the  General  Orders  to  be  found  in 
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Colonel  Garwood's  volume,  and  is  not  now  worth  further 
notice  for  purposes  of  refutation.  The  details  of  the  case, 
however,  are  but  partially  known,  and  they  are  worth  re- 
cording. The  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  an  attached  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  was  at  Brussels. 
He  was  himself  a  general  officer ;  had  one  son,  the  present 
Duke  of  Richmond,  on  the  staff  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  one 
on  that  of  the  Duke,  and  another  in  the  Blues,  and  was  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  not  in  any  military  capacity.* 
The  brother  of  the  Duchess,  the  late  (and  last)  Duke  of  Gor- 
don, was  colonel  of  the  92d  or  Gordon  Highlanders,  which, 
with  the  42d  and  79th  Highland  regiments,  formed  part  of 
the  reserve  corps  stationed  at  Brussels.  The  Duchess  had 
issued  invitations  for  a  ball  for  the  15th.  Among  other  pre- 
parations for  the  evening  she  had  engaged  the  attendance  of 
some  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  her 
brother's  regiment  and  the  42d,  wishing  to  show  her  conti- 
nental guests  the  real  Highland  dances  in  perfection.  When 
the  news  of  the  French  advance  reached  head-quarters,  it 
became  matter  of  discussion  whether  or  not  the  ball  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed.  The  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
Duke  decided  that  it  should.  There  were  reasons  good  for 
this  decision.  It  is  sufficient  on  this  head  to  say  that  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  the  Netherlands  generally,  and  in 
Brussels  in  particular,  was  more  than  questionable.  It  was 
a  thing  desirable  in  itself  to  postpone  to  the  last  the  in- 
evitable moment  of  alarm — to  shorten  so  far  as  possible  that 
critical  interval  which  must  occur  between  the  acting  of  a 
dreadful  thing  and  the  first  motion,  between  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  actual  hostilities  and  their  decision  in  the 
field.     Every  necessary  order  had  been  issued ;   and  such 

*  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  seen  riding  about  the  field,  sometimes 
in  situations  of  imminent  danger,  in  plain  clothes,  with  his  groom  be- 
hind him,  exactly  as  if  taking  an  airing  in  Hyde  Park.  IIis  Grace's 
appearance  at  one  remarkable  moment  is  picturesquely  enough  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Siboriie. 
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was  that  state  of  preparation  and  arrangement  which  wise 
men  have  since  questioned  and  criticised,  that  this  operation 
had  been  the  work  of  minutes,  and  before  the  festal  lamps 
were  lighted  the  fiery  cross  was  on  its  way  through  the  can- 
tonments. The  general  officers  then  in  Brussels  had  their 
instructions  to  attend  and  to  drop  off  singly  and  without  eclat 
and  join  their  divisions  on  the  march.  The  Duke  himself 
remained  later,  occupied  the  place  of  honour  at  the  supper, 
and  returned  thanks  for  the  toast  to  himself  and  the  allied 
army,  which  was  proposed  by  General  Alava.  At  about 
eleven  a  despatch  arrived  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  shortly 
after  reading  which,  the  Duke  retired,  saluting  the  company 
graciously.  On  that  countenance,  cheerful  and  disengaged 
as  usual,  none  could  read  the  workings  of  the  calm  but  busy 
mind  beneath.  The  state  of  things,  however,  most  awful  to 
those  who  could  least  distinctly  be  informed  of  it,  had  par- 
tially transpired,  and  the  fete  had  assumed  that  complexion 
which  has  been  perpetuated  on  the  canvass  of  Byron.  The 
bugle  had  sounded  before  the  orchestra  had  ceased.  Before 
the  evening  of  the  following  day  some  of  the  Duchess's 
kilted  corps  de  ballet  were  stretched  in  the  rye  of  Quatre 
Bras,  never  to  dance  again.  Rough  transitions  these — 
moralists  may  sigh — poets  may  sing — but  they  are  the  Rem- 
brandt lights  and  shadows  of  the  existence  of  the  soldier, 
whose  philosophy  must  always  be  that  of  Wolfe's  favourite 
song — 

"  Why,  soldiers,  why. 
Should  we  be  melancholy  then. 
Whose  trade  it  is  to  die  V 

In  this  instance  they  were  results  of  a  cool  self  possession 
and  control,  for  a  parallel  instance  of  which  biograpliy  may 
be  searched  in  vain." 

The  lines  of  Byron  referred  to  by  tlic  writer,  are  in  Childe 
Harold,  canto  third  ;  though  well  known  to  many  readers,  I 
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cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  tlieni  to  you  from  the 
spot : — 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ; 
But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising-knell ! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — No  ;    'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 
No  sleep  till  morn  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet, 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark  ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
Arm  !  arm  ! — it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar  ! 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  wall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier. 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell. 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

All !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. 
And  clieeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago, 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 
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And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise  1 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
When  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum. 
Roused  up  ihe  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with   white  lips — "  The  foe  !     They  come 
they  come !" 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas  ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe. 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent. 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent ! 
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Several  visits  to  the  Allee  Verte,  a  fashionable  green  drive 
Bomevvliat  like  a  long  well-planted  park,  visits  to  other 
churches,  &c.,  of  no  particular  note,  closed  my  sojourn  in 
Brussels.  A  party  for  the  field  of  Waterloo,  of  which  I  was 
to  have  been  one,  was  spoiled  by  a  heavy  rain,  much  to  my 
regret,  and  I  left  for  my  promised  pilgrimage  to  Antwerp  and 
its  pictures. 

J 

Antwerp. 

Tills  formerly  commercial  city,  the  pet  of  Napoleon,  who 
fortified  it  at  an  enormous  outlay,  is  now  reached  by  railroad 
in  a  couple  of  hours  from  Brussels ;  this  route  runs  directly 
across  the  main  Belgium  road.  A  road  is  now  in  progress 
from  Antwerp  to  Ostend ;  when  the  whole  of  the  projected 
routes  are  completed,  Belgium  will  have  one  of  the  best 
systems  of  rail-roads  in  Europe,  and  will  enjoy  much  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  continent. 

In  the  days  of  Charles  V.,  and  in  those  of  Napoleon,  this 
old  city  enjoyed  the  greatest  commercial  prosperity.  The 
cruel  Alva,  by  establishing  the  Inquisition  and  other  acts  of 
wickedness,  drove  the  Flemish  artificers  to  England ;  they 
introduced  the  silk  manufacture  into  Great  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  Liege  refugees  did  the  woollen  at 
a  later  period.  Sieges  at  several  periods  greatly  injured  its 
commercial  prosperity  ;  from  its  latter  importance  as  a  port 
it  was  rapidly  recovering  when  the  revolution  of  1830  anni- 
hilated its  most  profitable  commerce  with  the  Dutch  colonies, 
its  richest  merchants  having  emigrated  to  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam.  Having  occasion  to  see  a  banker,  I  repaired  at 
once  to  the  Exchange,  at  change  hour ;  there  was  a  respecta- 
ble show  of  merchants  chattering  and  making  bargains,  in  an 
old  Moorish-looking  quadrangle  with  a  corridor  all  round, 
surmounted  by  an  odd  second  story ;  a  guard  stood  at  the  iron 
gate  to  keep  improper  persons  out,  to  take  the  mercliants' 
canes  as  they  passed  in,  or  to  call  any  one  required.     Mr. 
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Meyer  gave  me  my  desired  information,  and  while  we  were 
conversing,  at  a  signal  from  a  bell,  the  whole  commercial 
representatives  of  Antwerp  retired  in  good  order. 

This  city  enjoys  considerable  reputation  for  its  pictures, 
several  of  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  Rubens,  Van- 
dyke, Teniers,  &c.,  having  remained  behind  after  its  commer- 
cial prosperity  has  deserted  it.  The  house  of  Rubens  is  still 
shown,  but  has  lately  undergone  such  material  alterations  as 
almost  to  destroy  its  identity.  His  statue  on  the  quay  is 
colossal ;  his  memory  seems  to  be  cherished  by  the  inhabitants 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Very  many  amateurs  live  in  Ant- 
werp ;  even  my  valet  de  place  was  a  picture-dealer,  and 
talked  learnedly  of  the  fine  arts  ;  he  had  a  little  shop  of  arti- 
cles of  virtii,  and  seemed  to  wonder  how  I  could  resist  the 
purchase  of  a  little  "  gem"  by,  or  after  Cuyp ;  his  collection 
of  coins  and  curiosities  from  Waterloo?  for  those  who,  like 
myself,  did  not  visit  the  field,  must  prove  lucrative  ;  hanging 
about  the  hotels  he  picks  up  English  tourists  of  no  great 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  and  makes  it  convenient  in  going 
to  the  cathedral  to  pass  his  little  shop.  His  collection  of  old 
china  would  tempt  some  Americans  you  and  I  are  acquainted 
with. 

I  have  now  seen  so  many  Catholic  cathedrals  that  I  have 
learned  what  to  expect ;  but  here  I  was  to  see  at  Notre  Dame 
the  masterpiece  of  Rubens — ^the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and 
other  celebrated  paintings  on  which  I  was  expected  to  expend 
a  large  amount  of  enthusiasm.  This  great  picture  is  pre- 
served under  a  pair  of  doors,  which,  on  being  opened  by  the 
church  guide,  display  two  other  of  Rubens's  productions. 
The  French  carried  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  to  Paris,  and 
judiciously  cleaned  it,  so  that  the  criticisms  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  respecting  its  condition,  must  now  be  read  with 
some  allowance. 

A  very  neat,  small,  but  select  private  gallery,  containing 
some  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  and  many  by  Flemish  artists, 
belonging   to  Mademoiselle   Herry,   is  kindly  exhibited  to 
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respectable  strangers,  and  well  rewards  a  morning  visit.  A 
Scotch  silk  manufacturer,  who  married  the  daughter  of  his 
wealthy  predecessor  in  the  business,  has  also  a  clever  picture- 
gallery,  which  he  shows  to  his  customers.  He,  or  rather  she, 
owns  one  picture  by  Rubens,  for  which  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling  has  been  refused.  The  canny  Scot  knows  that  these 
productions  are  rising  in  value  faster  than  the  interest  would 
accumulate.  Many  of  the  best  pictures  still  remaining  in 
Antwerp,  are  at  the  museum,  a  visit  to  which  must  not  be 
omitted. 

Yours,  &c. 


E  jX  G  L  A  K  D. 
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Ostend. 

RessoTis  for  haste — Rubens — Depart  for  Ostend — Sail-road  companions 
— The  commerce  ©f  Antwerp— Contrast  with  Philadelphia — Bruges 
and  Ghent  net  seen — Difilcully  of  procuring  information — Annoy- 
ance— ftstcnd — The  quay— Baihing  time — Machines — A  good  sea 
bath — The  bsthers — Kneeling  in  the  street — Govermnent  fteamer — 
Old  companions — Sea-sickness — Dover — Custom-house  —  Smuggling 
cameos — Rail  to  London. 

It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  I  felt  obliged,  by  limited 
time  and  by  anxiety  to  receive  letters  fram  America,  to  omit 
an  eigi^.teen  hours'  steamboat  trip  to  Rotterdam,  and  thence 
to  the  Hague,  &c. ;  bi;t  one  -cap.not  see  every  thing,  and 
several  engagements  in  England  we^e  staring  at  me  in  my 
tablets,  particularly  one  to  be  present  at  Eton  College  on 
election  Monday.  I  therefore  paid  i«y  fourth  visit  t©  the  great 
picture  of  Rubens,  took  another  half  day  for  Mademoiselle 
Kerry's  and  tlie  museum  picture-gallery,  bade  adieu  to  my  co- 
loquial  friend  the  silk-dealer  and  picture-lover,  and  deposited 
myself  for  the  last  time  in  a  luxurious  continental  rail-road 
post-coach,  for  Ostend.  At  Mechlin  w^e  changed,  and  joined 
the  numerous  Cologne  passengers,  most  of  whom  were  travel- 
ling in  the  second  or  third  class  cars. 

At  Bruges  we  were  joined  by  a  family  of  very  respectable 
Belgians,  who  were  going  to  Ostend  to  enjoy  the  bathing 
season  ;  the  husband  smoked,  as  all  husbands  and  brothers  do 
here,  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  then  tumbled   in  and  sat 
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down  on  his  wife's  work-basket,  in  which,  direful  to  relate, 
was  stowed  her  now  lost — evaporated — veritable  eau  de  Co- 
logne. She  treated  it  as  a  capital  joke  ;  their  good  humour, 
heightened  by  polish  of  manners  and  agreeable  conversation, 
softened  my  regret  at  not  having  taken  the  time  and  trouble 
to  see  Bruges  and  Ghent.  I  had  already  omitted  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  where  is  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  and  very  curious 
relics  ;  but  in  a  tour  such  as  I  am  making,  one  has  to  select 
exemplars  of  the  novel  objects  he  wishes  to  remember,  and 
visit  the  best. 


London. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  proper  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, which  I  encountered  in  Engdand,  is  much  enhanced  on 
the  Continent.  I  had  used  every  endeavour,  both  in  Antwerp 
and  Brussels,  to  ascertain  at  what  time  steam  vessels  left 
Ostend  for  Dover,  but  nobody  could  tell  me,  except  that  on 
Wednesdays  the  Queen  Mary,  a  fine  vessel,  ran  with  uni- 
formity, and  there  was  a  general  impression  that  a  government 
vessel  left  every  day  at  eight  o^loch,  so  that  passengers  got 
comfortably  to  London  the  same  night.  This  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  one  of  the  advertisements  of  the  "  Mary,"  which 
positively  asserted  the  eight  o'clock  hour.  I  therefore  felt  no 
doubt,  but  had  it  also  confirmed  by  the  lazy  garcons  at  the 
poor  best  hotel  at  Ostend,  ordered  myself  called  at  seven, 
breakfasted,  and  hurried  on  board.  Though  the  hotel  was 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  steam-vessel,  nobody  in  the 
house  knew  the  fact,  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  she 
would  not  sail  till  ten  !  The  hatches  were  not  open,  and 
the  hands  were  gruff*  and  sullen.  Many  other  passengers 
were  similarly  annoyed.  We  swallowed  our  anger  as  well 
as  we  could,  deposited  our  luggage  under  a  tarpaulin,  and 
set  out  for  a  couple  of  hours'  saunter  through  Ostend  ;  glad 
we  were  of  the  delay,  for  we  stumbled  upon  the  magnificent 
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quay  and  fortified  breastwork,  used  as  a  promenade  by  the 
townspeople,  and  by  the  numerous  English,  French,  and  Bel- 
gians, who  resort  here  during  the  bathing  season.  They  live 
en  pension,  in  various  small  houses,  sheltered  from  storms 
behind  the  ramparts.  It  was  just  high  bathing-time  ;  a  dozen 
fellows  assailed  us  and  quarrelled  for  our  custom,  before  we 
knew  what  w^ant  of  ours  they  wished  so  eagerly  to  supply;  it 
turned  out  they  were  foragers  for  customers  for  the  bathing 
machines,  scattered  plentifully  on  the  sand  ;  the  tide  served, 
the  day  was  warm  ;  after  settling  six  disputes  as  to  who  was 
the  first  to  catch  me,  I  accepted  the  guidance  of  a  good-look- 
ing sailor,  who  conducted  me  to  a  bathing-house  on  wheels. 
A  woman  of  the  broadest  shoulders,  nose,  and  feet,  asked  ten 
cents,  cheated  me  out  of  twelve  more  in  changing  Belgian 
to  English  money,  gave  me  pantaloons  and  two  good  towels, 
and  I  mounted  a  pair  of  steps  to  a  clean  room  with  a  window 
on  each  side,  seats,  and  a  looking-glass.  Immediately  ahorse 
was  attached,  the  rider  gave  two  smart  raps  on  the  door, 
which  I  took  as  an  intimation  to  sit  down  or  be  overturned, 
and  away  we  went.    The  horse  and  rider  left  me  in  the  surf 

The  bathers  breakfast  and  lounge  at  a  very  good  cafe  on 
the  walls,  where  fine  views  of  the  sea  and  sailing  vessels 
induce  them  to  pass  their  time  much  in  the  lazy  fashion  you 
are  wont  to  indulge  in  at  Cape  May  and  the  Branch.  A 
little  detour  through  the  town  brought  us  in  contact  with  a 
crowd  kneeling-  in  the  street  in  a  long  line  extending  from  a 
church  door ;  the  building  was  full,  and  some  Catholic  cere- 
mony was  in  progress,  the  meaning  of  which  no  one  was 
sufficiently  on  his  feet  to  inform  us.  Translate  the  word  bad 
into  bathing,  and  then  you  will  understand  the  following 
advertisement,  on  the  sea-ramparts,  which  ran  thus :  "  Bad 
plaets  vor  de  vrouwen." 

Once  more  on  board  the  government  steamer,  I  found 
some  companions  I  had  left  in  Geneva,  who  were  preparing 
for  a  turbulent  passage  and  sea-sickness.  The  morning  had 
been  remarkably  fine,  but  Boreas  was  assembling  his  Channel 
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clouds  to  head  us,  making'  London  to-night  almost  out  of  the 
question.  The  vessel  is  staunch,  a  picked  crew,  though  the 
captain  is  eighty  years  of  age!  We  were  soon  in  the  trough 
of  a  heavy  sea ;  all  the  passengers  but  myself  were  pros- 
trated by  sickness. 

Dover  was  reached  just  in  time  and  not  a  minute  to  spare, 
to  get  to  the  last  railroad  train  for  London.  Beset  by  com- 
missionnaires,  and  hurried  through  the  custom-house,  where 
every  facility  was  given,  we  felt  very  fortunate  in  escaping 
the  notorious  exactions  of  the  Ship  Inn,  though  our  conti- 
nental curiosities  were  somewhat  bruised.  A  gentleman 
from  Rome,  smuggling  some  beautiful  shell  cameos,  dropped 
one  in  the  struggle  against  time ;  it  was  trodden  under  foot 
and  smashed,  but  escaped  the  duty  !  He  paid  four  guineas 
on  a  roll  of  pictures,  which  were  charged,  as  some  people 
value  such  things,  by  the  square  foot.  Again  in  London,  I 
shall  be  able  to  be  less  egotistical,  aad  to  talk  English  to  you. 

Yours,  &e. 


LETTER    LIV. 


London. 

The  Queen  and  her  husband — Various  opinions  respecting  their  happi- 
ness— Is  she  dernnged  ? — A  mazy  dynasty — Its  result — No  symptoms 
of  insanity  apparent  —  rsatural  wish  to  travel — The  Queen  the 
stronger  lover  of  the  two — She  rule.s — Iler  temper — Her  apron 
strings — Jonathan's  opinion — Current  stories — Anecdote  at  Taymouth 
Castle— The  confounded  white  ponies— Prince  Albert's  position — 
His  occupations,  tastes,  and  amuscmeiils — Pheasants  and  dogs — Will 
not  be  king — The  Queen  patronises  foreign  artists— William  and 
Mary  Howiil— Their  residence — How  engaged — Party  tliere. 

One  of  the  things  much  talked  about  here  is  the  state  of 
affairs  between  the  Queen  and  her  husband.  I  have  often 
been  amused  with  the  answers  of  her  subjects,  when  ques- 
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tioned  as  to  the  condition  of  tlie  royal  manage.  Some  pro- 
fess to  believe  the  "royal  consort"  a  happy  and  a  lucky  man; 
some  think  his  duties  and  annoyances  very  heavy,  and  many 
envy  him ;  while  others,  but  they  are  few,  have  concluded 
that  her  frequent  journeys  on  the  continent  and  at  home, 
indicate  that  the  mental  disease  of  George  the  Third  has 
attacked  her.  This  last,  of  course,  is  a  most  interesting 
question  at  home,  and  has  its  bearings  abroad.  If  the  Queen 
inherits  insanity,  then  it  follows  that  her  children  may  be 
insane  sooner  or  later ;  the  next  sequitur  is,  that  England  is 
to  be  governed  by  a  crazy  race  for  an  indefinite  period,  the 
reigning  sovereign  liable  to  an  attack  at  any  moment,  and 
being  crazy  not  being  incompatible  with  the  station  of  queen 
or  king,  however  it  may,  when  time  is  afforded  to  prove  it, 
prevent  them  from  reigning  during  the  period  of  attack  :  a 
crazy  queen  will  bring  Prince  Albert  forward  to  have  a  say 
in  the  government ;  he  will  be  regent  in  case  of  the  death 
of  Victoria.  Thus  we  may  see  Great  Britain  with  a  crazed 
head,  and  a  foreigner  with  the  veto  power. 

From  all  I  could  learn  in  the  best  educated  circles,  and 
from  a  few  with  whom  I  mingled,  who  have  access  to  the 
court,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  fear  of  her  insanity  has 
been  father  to  the  thought,  and  that  no  symptoms  to  justify 
such  a  fear  have  yet  become  apparent  to  the  closest  observers. 
What  more  natural  for  a  young  woman  than  to  wish  to  travel  ] 
Do  not  her  subjects  do  so  1  If  her  subjects  are  fond  of  tra- 
velling, and  do  travel  at  a  great  expense  on  the  continent, 
and  come  back  and  talk  to  her  of  places  they  have  seen,  is 
there  any  thing  more  likely  to  occur  than  that  she  should 
wish  to  see  also,  especially  when  she  journeys  with  so  much 
eclat  ?  The  times  have  changed  ; — this  is  a  time  for  travel- 
ling, and  why  should  not  the  Queen  of  England  be  in  the 
fashion*  She  is,  however,  in  this  case,  fdlowing,  not  lead- 
ing it.  I  would  not  have  you  credit  a  paragraph  that  has 
got  into  the  papers  on  the  subject  of  her  mental  aberration, 
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though  it  must  be  confessed  the  subject  has  talkers  here  as 
well  as  with  you. 

As  to  the  love  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  !  this,  too,  is 
talked  over  in  a  thousand  ways  by  the  gossipers,  who  have 
pretty  generally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  as 
much  together  as  other  married  people,  if  not  a  little  more  ; 
that  the  lady  loves  a  little  the  stronger  of  the  two,  or  at 
least  shows  her  love  the  most ;  that  she  rules ;  that  she  is 
someUmes  jjrovoJiuig,  and  sometimes  a  little  sulky  and  high- 
tempered,  and  somewhat  jealous  ;  the  last  showing  itself  by 
watchful  movements  to  prevent  his  escape  from  her  apron- 
string — if,  indeed,  queens  wear  aprons  with  strings; — if  they 
do,  as  she  is  supposed  to,  the  said  strings  are  made  of  the 
same  materials  as  those  of  other  wives,  and  they  seem  to  be 
tied  a  little  tighter.  This  causes  some  to  pity  the  Prince, 
while  the  majority  unite  with  Brother  Jonathan  in  thinking 
he  has  got  a  nice  sit-it-ation  enough.  It  is  the  custom  in 
these  modern  days  for  the  husband  to  be  the  head  of  the 
house ; — when  a  husband  surrenders  this  station,  and  vir- 
tually submits — if  he  did  not  do  so  with  a  good  grace,  he 
would  be  still  more  laughed  at,  and  would,  in  this  case,  be 
still  more  uncomfortable  than  he  is  said  to  be  in  his  position. 
At  all  events,  stories  are  current  of  his  being,  at  least,  a  sub- 
ject. I  believe  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  following 
anecdote.  When  the  royal  couple  were  entertained  at  Tay- 
mouth  Castle  in  Scotland,  so  magnificently,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Breadalbane,  a  day  of  deer-stalking  was  to  be  among  the 
occupations  of  the  Prince,  assisted  by  all  the  keepers  to  drive 
the  game.  More  time  than  was  expected  elapsed  before 
sport  could  be  obtained,  when,  just  as  the  deer  were  approach- 
ing, our  hero  took  out  his  watch  and  said  he  must  go.  The 
keepers  told  him  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  might  shoot  half- 
a-dozen  bucks  ; — "  No" — was  his  reply,  "  it  is  two  o'clock, 
and  I  must  go  and  drive  those  confounded  white  ponies !" 
said  ponies  being  the  Queen's  favourites.  He  missed  his 
sport. 
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Other  equally  racy  anecdotes  are  in  circulation,  but  as  I 
have  not  had  them  from  equally  good  authority,  I  do  not  give 
currency  to  them  in  print.  The  royal  consort,  it  must  be 
admitted,  has  acted  prudently  since  he  was  elevated  to  his 
present  position— one  which  might  have  made  an  older  and 
stronger  head,  giddy.  He  has  not  been  known  to  interfere 
improperly  in  politics  or  to  seek  place  for  favourites ;  indeed, 
one  of  the  complaints  against  him  is,  that  he  has  not  a  single 
male  personal  friend  among  the  young  nobility  ;  that  his 
shooting  excursions  are  solitary,  or  in  company  with  keepers. 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  happy  circumstance,  for  a  bosom  friend 
might  influence  him  to  interference  on  one  side  of  the  politi- 
cal stage,  or  another,  and  favouritism  might  influence  the 
Queen,  however  strong  her  mind;  we  all  know  what  con- 
trol royal  favourites  have  exercised,  for  evil,  over  kings  of 
England  and  other  countries.  The  Prince  finds  occupation 
and  amusement  enough.  He  is  put  forward  as  patron  of 
various  societie.-^,  and  takes  the  chair  on  many  public  occa- 
sions ;  makes  a  little  speech  in  broken  Englisii  now  and  then 
at  the  presentation  of  a  society's  prize  ;  he  is  a  musician  and 
a  composer  ;  cultivates  and  patronises  concerts  ;  he  pretends 
to  scientific  practice  in  farming,  and  probably  possesses  some 
knowledge ;  much  of  his  time  is  occupied  in  public  attend- 
ance on  the  Queen,  at  drawing-rooms,  and  at  the  opera, 
theatres,  iSic. ;  then  he  is  a  great  sportsman,  as  every  man 
must  be  who  wants  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  first  water  in 
England.  His  guns  would  occupy  even  more  of  his  atten- 
tion than  they  do,  if  he  could  find  time  for  sporting.  I  shall 
tell  you  elsewhere,  in  my  letters  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Windsor,  what  royal  preserves  are — and  how  his  pheasants 
and  dogs  are  cared  for. 

The  Queen  takes  every  opportunity  of  showing  her  hus- 
band respect  in  public,  sustaining  thus  his  dignity  as  far  as 
possible.  Some  attempts  have  been  suggested  to  give  him 
the  title  of  king,  but  without  success ;  public  opinion  being 
strongly  against  such  a  measure. 
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In  state  matters  the  Queen  is,  of  course,  influenced,  nay, 
led,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  investigate  her  position,  and  it 
appears  more  that  of  a  puppet  when  near  at  hand,  than  it 
does  at  your  distance  from  her.  One  of  her  faults,  which 
gives  serious  offence  to  many,  is  her  patronage  of  foreign 
artists,  wliether  musicians  or  painters.  For  this  the  Prince 
comes  in  for  his  share  of  Yituperation ;  it  has  been  a  com- 
plaint against  the  Brunswick  family  ever  since  the  time  of 
George  the  Second.  Such  a  fact  is  hard  to  bear,  especially 
by  the  artists  themselves,  and  I  do  not  wonder  they  complain. 
She  is  an  excellent  musician  herself,  very  fond  of  the  Italian 
opera,  and  visits  it  thrice  to  one  evening  devoted  to  Shake- 
speare or  the  English  stage. 

You  say  you  want  to  know  about  persons  as  well  as  places, 
and  ask  me  to  write  you  about  any  of  the  authors  whom  I 
have  met  with  or  heard  of  The  "  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches," 
which  you  sent  me  in  a  Boston  paper,  are,  you  say,  making  a 
noise  in  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  good,  but  the 
one  before  me  is  ancient  in  its  information  ;  it  declares  that 
William  and  Mary  Howitt  reside  "  at  Heidelberg ;"  they 
certainly  were  not  there  last  month,  and  they  certainly  were 
at  Clapton  yesterday,  very  comfortably  settled  at  housekeep- 
ing, and  surrounded  by  a  family  of  as  promising  children  as 
you  would  wish  to  see. 

William  Howitt  is  engaged  in  writing  a  work  in  the  style 
of  his  successful  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,  to  be  called, 
"  Visits  to  the  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Poets  of  England," 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  complete,  he  does  visit  all 
the  spots  that  he  writes  about ;  he  leaves  Clapton  to-morrow 
for  Scotland.  Mrs.  Howitt  continues  to  apply  her  knowledge 
of  modern  languages  to  translating,  and  has  a  work  ready 
for  publication,  introducing  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour, 
from  Denmark.  She  has  also  written  one  of  the  "Edinburgh 
Tales." 

The  Howitts  are  the  centre  of  a  pleasant  circle ;  a  portion 
of  which  circle  I  met  there  last  evening,  invited  expressly  to 
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talk  over  our  respective  Rhine  adventures,  for  some  of  them 
have  just  returned  from  that  land  of  legends  and  interest. 
Four  miles  to  the  London  Bank,  and  four  miles  thence  to 
Cavendish  Square,  after  ten  o'clock,  is  a  bad  preparation  for 
a  night  of  letter-writing  from 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER    LV. 

London. 

Publishing — John  Murray's  store — Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  Memoirs — 
Book  business — Second-hand  book-shops— Dealers  in  copper-plates — 
Varaped-up  books — Hack-writers — Love  Letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi — 
Their  American  history — Conway,  the  actor— His  curious  career  in 
the  United  States— His  suicide  at  Charleston — Fate  of  the  Love 
Letters— Their  lover-like  character— Literature. 

I  BELIEVE  I  informed  you,  on  my  first  visit  to  London,  what 
a  difficulty  I  was  under  regarding  new  books,  and  of  the  ex- 
treme exertion  necessary  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  the 
publishing  world.  Go  to  John  Murray's  for  a  book  not  pub- 
lished by  him,  aiad  the  spruce  clerk  in  a  mercantile  counting- 
house  will  look  as  much  astonished  as  if  you  asked  for  a  copy 
of  Hogarth  at  the  Philadelphia  Bank.  He  does  not  retail 
other  people's  publications,  but  is  a  merchant  vending  his  own, 
wholesale.  And  so  of  the  other  great  publishers.  You  do 
light  upon  a  book-store  now  and  then,  where  a  small  variety 
seems  to  be  kept ;  but  examine  closely  and  the  mass  of  the 
books  are  in  quantities,  most  probably  of  some  religious  cast 
or  sectarian  character.  I  "  shopped"  for  some  hours  the  other 
day  for  the  curious  and  wordy  JNIemoirs  of  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, which  I  first  heard  oi  from  an  American  newspaper  ; 
no  shop  among  a  dozen  booksellers  had  it,  but  they  all  offered 
to  send  it  to  my  lodgings. 
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In  my  perambulations  I  have  fallen  upon  some  of  the 
second-hand  book-shops,  where  an  immense  amount  of  trashy 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  books  may  be  picked  up, 
at  prices  sometimes  that  are  reasonable  even  to  an  American 
pocket.  I  stumbled  the  other  day  upon  a  dealer  of  conside- 
rable capital,  who  purchases  every  thing-  in  a  certain  line 
which  is  ever  sold  very  cheap.  At  his  store  you  may  be  sure 
of  completing'  your  odd  set  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for 
he  buys  all  the  odd  volumes  of  that  more  than  a  century  old 
periodical.  He  carries  on  a  trade  with  American  auctioneers, 
to  whom  he  consigns  occasionally  a  mass  of  "old  stuff"  to  get 
it  out  of  his  way,  or  to  reduce  his  stock  of  particular  books, 
mixing  up  some  good  works  with  the  poor,  to  help  the  cata- 
logue. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  dealers,  uho  delight  in  se- 
cond-hand copper-plates;  they  buy  these  in  quantities  as  they 
are  forced  upon  the  market  by  death  or  assignment,  and  reprint 
them  on  inferior  paper  at  a  lower  price,  and  often  with  re- 
duced or  new  letter-press,  vamping  up  a  new  title-page,  and 
giving  some  known  publisher  an  advantage  for  allowing  his 
name  to  appear  on  the  imprint.  Great  numbers  of  such  works 
find  their  way  to  America  by  the  pound  weight,  and  pay  a 
profit.  Then  another  publisher,  when  he  gets  enough  plates 
together  of  a  certain  kind  and  size,  vamps  up  a  work  under  a 
taking  title,  written  by  some  hack  in  a  garret,  for  there  are 
garretteers  of  literature  in  plenty  still  remaining — often  men 
of  education  wiio  have  not  succeeded  in  life,  and  are  willing 
to  earn  by  their  pens  enough  to  produce  a  good  coat  and  a 
dinner.  They  live  by  jobbing  thus,  and  by  producing  guinea 
articles  for  the  Magazines — most  happy  when  one  is  accepted, 
and  down  upon  the  publisher  for  the  remuneration  on  the  pub- 
lication-day. 

At  John  Russel  Smith's  in  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho  Square, 
where  ciionp  publications  of  works  whoso  copy-rights  have 
expired,  arc  issued  in  considerable  numbers,  I  picked  up  the 
other  day,  a  small  octavo,  bearing  the  following  title  :  "  Love- 
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Letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  written  when  she  was  Eighty,  to 
William  Augustus  Conway."  You  might  be  tempted  to  say 
with  Shakespeare  in  Twelfth  Night :  "  Too  old,  by  Ixeaven !" 
The  adventitious  celebrity  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  given  her  by  her 
friendship  for  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  appearance  of  her  name  in 
so  many  contemporaneous  books,  induced  me  to  purchase  it. 
I  found  it  possessed  some  further  interest  on  account  of  the 
American  portion  of  its  secret  history,  all  told  without  cir- 
cumlocution in  the  preface.  The  letters  were  written  so  lately 
as  18*20,  the  old  loving  lady  dying  in  1822,  and  Conway,  who 
was  an  actor  of  great  personal  beauty,  went  to  the  United 
States  in  1821,  perfectly  disgusted  with  the  English,  who 
would  not  receive  him  at  his  own  estimate.  He  there  met 
with  no  better  success ;  the  press  was  unfavourable  to  him, 
and  persecuted  him,  says  the  preface,  with  gibes  and  sneers, 
which  are  worse  to  bear,  by  a  person  who  has  too  high  a  con- 
ceit of  himself,  than  sober,  though  severe  criticism. 

His  mind,  wliich  appears  to  have  been  more  like  that  of  a 
sentimental  lady,  than  a  man,  sank  under  the  storm  of  paper 
pellets ;  from  an  actor  he  became  a  devotee,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  with  a  view  to  taking 
orders.  His  despondency,  however,  increased ;  and  in  a  voy- 
age from  New  York  to  Charleston,  he  threw  himself  overboard 
and  was  drowned,  as  probably  many  readers  will  recollect, 
just  as  he  was  crossing  the  bar  of  Charleston,  and  as  the 
other  passengers  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1828.  He  had  declined  to  dine,  telling  the  captain 
that  he  "  should  never  require  dinner  again."  He  had  been 
silent  and  reserved  during  the  passage ;  speaking  to  no  one, 
but  always  acknowledging  attentions  or  civilities  with  polite- 
ness and  gratitude.  Though  the  weather  was  exceedingly 
inclement  at  the  time,  his  dress  was  thin  sunmier  clothing, 
as  if  he  were  insensible  to  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The 
body  was  recovered ;  his  gold  watch  and  money  were  found 
in  his  pockets;  and  in  his  pocket-book  was  a  bill  of  exchange 
endorsed  to  his  mother. 

G* 
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His  effects  were  brought  back  to  New  York  by  the  captain 
of  the  packet  (I  am  still  quoting-  from  the  preface),  where 
they  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  relatives  in  England,  and 
among  other  things  sold  were  the  originals  of  the  letters  now 
presented  to  the  public ;  the  letters  were  purchased  by  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Ellet,  a  native  of  Western  New  York,  but  at 
present  residing  in  Virginia,  and  in  her  possession  they  still 
remain.  They  were  shown  to  several  persons,  and  were  lent 
to  a  gentleman  with  permission  to  take  copies,  and  use  them 
as  he  might  think  fit.  Of  this  permission  he  availed  himself, 
and  from  his  copies  sent  to  England,  this  edilio  princeps  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  Love  Letters  has  been  printed.  An  affidavit 
is  given  from  Joseph  Strong,  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  New 
York,  in  1842,  to  prove  that  the  copies  are  exact. 

Now  you  have  the  history  of  the  love  of  the  old  lady  of 
eighty,  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-six.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  history  is  not  without  interest.  That 
Mrs.  Piozzi  was  in  love,  and  that  she  wished  to  be  loved 
again  by  the  object  of  her  affection,  is  beyond  doubt,  if  her 
words  have  any  meaning.  She  exhorts  him  to  "  exalt  his 
love,"  significantly  inviting  him  to  bestow  it  on  herself—typi- 
fied as  "  the  flower  produced  in  colder  climates,  which  is 
sought  for  in  old  age," — in  preference  to  the  yoitvg  "  China 
rose,  of  no  scent  or  flavour,"  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  partiality.  When  she  informs  him  that  her  heart  was  only 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  all  his  own,  it  can  only  be  concluded 
that  she  wished  him  to  believe  that  her  feelings  towards  him 
were  those  of  a  loving  woman  of  his  own  age.  I  give  you  a 
quotation ;  afler  speaking  of  the  true  end  of  human  existence, 
she  says:  — 

"This  is  preaching — but  remember  how  the  sermon  is 
written  at  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock,  by  an  octogenary  pen 
— a  heart  (as  Mrs.  Lee  says)  twenty-six  years  old  :  and  as 
n.  L.  P.  feels  it  to  be, — all  your  own  ; — suffer  your  dear 
noble  self  to  be  in  some  measure  benefited  by  tlie  talents 
which  arc  lefl  me;  your  health  to  be  restored  by  soothing 
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consolations  while  I  remain  here,  and  am  able  to  bestow 
them. — All  is  not  lost  yet— you  have  a  friend,  and  that  friend 
is  Piozzi." 

This  curious  history  has  excited  considerable  interest  in 
circles  calling  themselves  "  literary,"  though  indeed,  there 
are  so  many  other  absorbing  topics  of  conversation  here,  that 
literature  comes  in  for  a  small  share  in  many  houses  where  I 
visit;  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  the  run  of  literary  history 
while  in  London  than  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  regular  re- 
ception of  all  the  best  foreign  and  domestic  periodicals  keeps 
you  posted  and  thoroughly  au  courant  respecting  books  :  one's 
eyes  have  to  do  double  duty  here  in  gazing  on  so  much  that 
is  quite  novel  to  them  besides  publications. 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER    LVI. 


Near  Windsor. 


Visit  totheneighhourhoodofWindsor— Mr.  Jesse— Reign  of  the  Stuarts 
—Mrs.  Houstoiin— Eton— Public  breakfast— Dr.  Ilawtrey- The  ex- 
amination—Boys in  full  dress— Speeches— Public  dinner— Plate — 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse;  his  reputation;  his  mansion;  a  gardener;  liis 
drawings  of  the  Pyramids— Wall-fruits— Grapes  and  pine-npples— 
Cedar  of  Lebanon — The  Queen's  kitchen-garden;  its  cost— Forcing- 
houses— Strawberries — American  present  for  the  Queen — Canvass- 
back  ducks. 

I  HAVE  been  to  Windsor  under  circumstances  which  insured 
me  a  tolerably  thorough  inspection  of  what  I  wished  to  see. 
An  engagement  made  before  going  to  the  Continent  to  revisit 
Stoke  Park  ;— to  be  present  at  Eton  College  on  Election 
Monday ;— to  visit  with  Mr.  Jesse,  who  is  Surveyor  of  her 
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Majesty's  Parks  and  Palaces,  all  the  points  which  could  in- 
terest me  in  the  Forest  and  Windsor  Park,  has  been  fulfilled. 
By  such  facilities  I  have  penetrated  even  to  the  Queen's  Pri- 
vate Library  and  the  Gold  Room!  for  an  introduction  to  which 
I  had  in  vain  employed  my  friends  in  London  to  procure  a 
permit. 

And  first  of  Mr.  Edward  Jesse,  of  Upton  Park,  an  author 
of  much  merit  himself,  particularly  in  the  department  of  Na- 
tural History  ; — he  is  the  father  of  the  author  of  those  excel- 
lent books,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,"  "  History  of  the  Pretenders  and  their 
Adherents,"  &c.  Mr.  Jesse  is,  moreover,  justly  proud  of  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Housloun,  whose  yacht- voyage  to  Texas  was 
lately  published.  She  was  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  when  I  was 
at  her  father's  at  Upton  Park,  which  is  situated  between 
Stoke  and  Windsor  Castle,  within  an  easy  walk  of  each. 
With  such  literary  tastes  and  scientific  pursuits  as  Mr.  Jesse 
has  cultivated — with  such  command  over  the  improvements 
of  Windsor,  and  Kew,  and  Hampton  Court,  you  may  suppose 
that  he  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  happiness,  especially  as  his 
children  exhibit  and  cultivate  tastes  which  minister  to  his 
own. 

We  first  went  to  the  public  breakfast  at  the  house  of  the 
Head  Master  of  Eton,  the  Rev.  Edward  Craven  Hawtrey, 
D.D.,  who  resides  in  a  most  beautiful  and  comfortable  ancient 
mansion,  near  Eton  College ;  the  elegant  meal  was  set  out 
in  the  reverend  gentleman's  library  and  an  adjoining  room, 
his  study,  one  of  those  charming  places,  the  very  feel  of 
which  touches  one's  literary  heart.  On  the  table  were  very 
superb  silver  ornaments,  candelabra,  Sec,  with  inscriptions 
complimentary  to  Dr.  Hawtrey,  from  various  successive 
classes  of  this  celebrated  school.  At  the  table  were  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  come  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonies,  from  love  to  the  institution, — to  be  with  their 
sons,  or  in  pursuance  of  a  practice  many  of  them  have  kept 
up  since  they  were  scholars  here.    One  old  gentleman  assured 
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me,  this  was  the  fifty-fifth  year  he  had  attended  the  public 
breakfast  and  examination.  The  guests  of  the  Head  Master, 
a  learned,  amiable,  and  most  efficient  officer  of  the  school, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  great  man  of  the  day,  came  to  the 
table  without  confusion,  partook  of  the  excellent  repast,  and 
made  room  for  their  successors.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  public 
examination  took  place,  when  we  had  many  schoolboy  reci- 
tations in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English.  Previous  to  the  ex- 
amination I  joined  the  party  of  the  Provost.  The  boys  were 
in  full  dress,  with  small-clothes  and  silk  stockings,  bat  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  boys  do  at  any  of  our  best  American 
colleges.  We  saw  the  table  set  out  with  all  the  college 
plate;  some  of  it  of  great  antiquity. 

The  King  of  Prussia  lately  presented  a  volume  to  Eton 
College ;  it  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  previous  to  the 
grand  banquet,  and  excited  great  interest.  This  curious 
work,  which  is  in  large  folio,  and  beautifully  printed  on  vel- 
lum, containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  pages,  is  magnifi- 
cently bound  in  purple  velvet,  inlaid  with  massive  ornaments 
of  solid  gold,  and  of  curious  and  elaborate  workmanship.  This 
royal  present  to  the  college  authorities  is  described  in  the 
letter  which  accompanied  it  from  his  Excellency  the  Prussian 
Minister  as  being  "one  of  the  only  two  copies  on  vellum  of 
the  edition  of  the  'Niebelungen'  in  great  folio,  struck  ofi'as  a 
monument  of  typography  at  the  Centenary  Festival  of  Gut- 
temburg's  Invention,  in  one  hundred  copies  only.  The  two 
on  vellum  were  struck  off  for  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia." 
The  copy  intended  for  the  King  of  Prussia  was  presented  by 
his  Majesty  to  Eton  College,  and  the  other  copy  has  been 
placed  in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  palace  at  Berlin.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  the  German  inscription  on  the 
first  leaf  of  the  book,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Prussian 
Sovereign  : — '•  To  Eton  School,  the  guardian  of  the  hope  of 
the  rising  generation,  the  promoter  of  all  that  is  good  and 
noble,  the  preserver  of  old  Saxon  intellect,  this  hero  poem  of 
the  German  people,  and  memorial  of  the  jubilee  of  a  German 
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invention,  is  presented,  in  memory  of  his  visit,  in  January, 
1842,  and  in  gratitude  for  his  affectionate  reception — by 
Fredrick  Wilhelm,  King  of  Prussia.     Berlin,  June  18, 1844." 

The  exercises  over,  we  called,  by  invitation,  on  Colonel 
Howard  Vyse,  to  lunch  at  two  o'clock ;  this  gentleman  has 
employed  his  large  fortune,  and  made  himself  eminent  in  his 
extensive  explorations  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids; — his  quarto 
volumes  on  the  subject  have  reached  you ;  they  were  much 
quoted  from  by  Mr.  Gliddon,  the  lecturer  on  Egypt.  Colonel 
Vyse  occupies  a  large,  ancient  family  mansion,  where  com- 
fort, rather  than  show,  presides ;  he  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener ; 
keeps  in  his  employ  many  educated  horticulturists,  and  has 
altogether  one  of  the  most  successful  fruit-gardens  on  the 
island ;  pine-apples,  grapes,  huge  strawberries,  cherries,  apri- 
cots, &c.,  are  in  the  greatest  abundance.  His  walls  for 
fruits  are  very  extensive.  We  found  the  Colonel  in  his  com- 
fortable study,  where  he  explained  his  extensive  plans,  views 
of  the  Pyramids,  and  his  operations,  at  instructive  length. 
Colonel  Vyse  has  experienced  a  slight  paralytic  attack;  he 
is  also  still  suflering  from  family  bereavements,  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  and  the  drowning  of  a  little  son  in  his  own  beautiful 
lake.  A  promenade  around  his  grounds  and  great  extent  o^ 
walls  for  fruit,  brought  us  to  the  pinery,  where  pine-apples 
are  cultivated  with  remarkable  success.  This  fruit  will  be 
found  on  the  tables  of  most  gentlemen  of  a  certain  fortune, 
along  with  melons,  and  a  variety  of  forced  productions,  espe- 
cially grapes;  the  latter  are  decidedly  better  for  being  raised 
under  glass.  I  procured  here  some  fine  cones  of  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  for  your  Philadelphia  gardeners. 

After  lunch,  we  went  to  visit  the  Queen's  new  kitchen- 
garden,  near  Frogmore ;  Mr.  Jesse's  station  admitted  us 
where  strangers  cannot  otherwise  penetrate.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  have  lately  been  expended  on  this 
new  garden  for  royalty.  The  forcing-houses  are  extensive  ; 
the  glasses  move  by  machinery  like  clock-work.  We  paced 
the  superb  graperies,  pineries,  peach  and  nectarine  forcing- 
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houses,  and  tasted  fine  specimens  of  the  Queen's  fruits;  the 
Chasselas  grapes  and  Prince  Albert  strawberries,  were  cer- 
tainly never  exceeded  for  excellence. 

On  my  observing  that  Dr.  Brinckle  of  Philadelphia,  had 
solved  that  difficult  problem  in  which  European  gardeners 
had  failed,  of  hybridising  the  Alpine  strawberry  with  the 
larger  cultivated  kinds,  and  thus  producing  a  perpetual 
bearer,  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Ingram,  expressed  the  strongest 
interest ;  said  he  had  not  succeeded  in  his  various  attempts, 
and  begged  that  I  would  endeavour  to  forward  him  a  few 
plants,  in  order  that  he  might  serve  the  royal  table  with  this 
delicious  fruit,  at  unseasonable  periods.  I  have  promised  for 
ray  friend.  Dr.  B.,  that  the  Queen  shall  be  gratified  ;  she 
has  already  eaten  canvass-back  ducks  from  America  with 
gusto,  from  a  parcel  sent  over  to  the  late  Granville  Penn,  who 
forwarded  a  portion  to  his  neighbour  at  Windsor.  I  little 
thought,  when  going  to  England,  that  I  could  suggest  any 
novelty  for  the  Queen's  table  !  By  the  frequency  with  which 
the  subject  was  mentioned,  I  was  impressed  with  its  impor- 
tance, and  have  written  to  Dr.  Brinckle  to  induce  him  to 
fulfil  my  promise  made  in  his  name*  You  shall  be  carried 
in  my  next  to  Windsor  interior,  and  see  the  Gold ! 

Yours,  &c. 


*  The  vines  were  sent  out  by  a  Boston  steamer,  and  reached  their 
destination. 
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LETTER   LVII. 

Near  Windsor. 

Extravagances  of  royalty — Windsor  Castle — Pensioners— The  kitchen 
— Its  size — The  housekeeper — Manager  of  the  cuisine — The  Queen's 
dining-room — Uncertainty  of  the  royal  family's  presence — Emigrating 
pages — Queen's  dining-room — George  the  Fourth's  silver  wine-cooler 
— Private  apartments— Royal  private  library — lis  appearance — Con- 
tents and  furniture — Presentation  copies — Often  returned — Queen 
Anne's  closet — View  of  the  Gold  Room — Twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  plate — A  king's  advocacy  of  the  slave  trade — George  the 
Fourth's  snuff-boxes — NellGwynn's  bellows — The  golden  peacock 
— Tippoo  Saib's  footstool — Golden  candelabra — Gold  plates,  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons  —  The  king  of  the  Gold  Room  —  Windsor  the 
pride  of  the  nation. 

I  HAVE  several  things  to  say  respecting  the  extravagances 
of  royalty,  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  tlie  American  ear  with 
surprise  ;  here,  these  things  are  matters  of  course,  and  excite 
scarcely  a  remark.  I  have  been  through  Windsor  Castle,  even 
into  the  kitchen.  As  you  have  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
exterior,  enter  with  me  the  lower  ward,  and  let  me  see  if  I 
can  enumerate  any  thing  that  will  be  new  to  you.  Around 
this  ward  or  quadrangle  are  a  great  number  of  houses,  each 
occupied  by  private  families,  royal  pensioners,  or  privileged 
persons,  who  seek  in  the  air  of  the  Queen's  greatest  palace  a 
freedom  from  rent  ;  they  have  also  some  perquisites  for  per- 
forming services,  or  occupying  sinecure  stations  ;  a  kind  of 
leeches,  who  have,  by  old  customs,  or  old  grants,  these  privi- 
leges assigned  them.  Walk  now  through  a  series  of  groined 
Saxon  arclies,  on  which  the  royal  apartments  are  built,  and 
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enter  the  spacious  kitchen,  while  Mr.  Jesse  is  good  enough 
to  pursue  the  intricate  passages  and  call  the  female  house- 
keeper. This  nice  little  cooking  establishment  is  seventy-five 
feet  long  and  proportionately  broad,  with  arrangements  for  a 
dozen  fires,  where  roast,  baked,  and  boiled,  might  be  going  on 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  accommodate  hundreds  of  guests ; 
but  roast  and  boiled  are  apparently  not  now  altogether  the 
fashion,  for  the  whole  ceiling  and  sides  of  the  kitchen  are 
hung  with  stew-pans  of  bright  copper,  in  alarming  numbers, 
of  exactly  the  construction  used  by  the  best  Paris  cooks,  and 
there  are  numerous  furnaces  for  their  use,  precisely  like  those 
of  Louis  Philippe,  or  the  restaurants  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
I  thought  if  the  author  of  Don  Quixote  could  see  this  room, 
he  would  have  made  his  knight  conjure  up  a  host  of  enemies, 
to  conquer  whose  metallic  casques  would  have  been  one  of 
his  usual  triumphs. 

But  here  comes  the  complaisant  housekeeper,  with  her 
bunch  of  keys,  and  dressed  in  "  silk  and  satin."  Mr.  Jesse 
takes  leave  of  the  manager  of  the  cuisine,  who  assures  him 
that  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  smoke-jacks,  and  stew-pans, 
and  furnaces,  and  hydrants,  are  in  perfect  order,  and  need  at 
present  no  more  outlay.  Penetrate  a  long  set  of  entries, 
ascend  a  staircase  or  two,  peep  out  of  several  oriel  windows, 
and  enter  the  queen's  dining-room,  stepping  over  on  the  route 
various  tapestries,  hangings,  and  pictures,  in  the  dark  corridors, 
for  the  palace  is  now  in  course  of  repair  or  cleaning,  as  it 
generally  is  when  the  royal  family  is  absent ;  it  is  not  to  be 
occupied  until  their  return  from  Germany, — that  much  is 
known,  but  nobody  is  aware  of  the  period  of  its  next  being 
needed ;  this  is  the  state  of  uncertainty  that  all  connected 
with  it  live  in  much  of  the  year.  The  pages  and  servants 
are  on  duty  in  turn — say  a  month  at  a  time,  and  they  migrate 
from  one  palace  to  another,  wherever  the  fancy  of  the  Queen 
may  incline  her  to  go— often  on  a  sudden  notice  ;  their  own 
family  and  private  arrangements  are,  of  course,  constantly 
liable  to  this  kind  of  interruption. 
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The  dining-room  is  rich  with  gilding,  in  a  rather  heavy 
style  of  architecture,  but  adorned  with  costly  looking-glasses ; 
the  doors  of  entrance  are  two,  one  behind  the  other,  with 
mirrors  in  the  panels  so  arranged  that  the  Queen,  from  her 
seat  at  the  table,  can  see  who  is  coming  in  before  they  appear, 
as  well  as  what  dish  is  approaching ;  this  is  one  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  George  the  Fourth,  who  passed  much  of  the 
latter  portion  of  his  reign  in  this  truly  magnificent  castle. 
His  celebrated  silver  wine-cooler,  six  feet  high,  so  heavy  as  to 
require  the  strength  of  several  men  to  lift  it,  is  in  this  room 
on  the  left  as  you  enter.  As  a  specimen  of  the  silversmith's 
art,  it  continues  to  be  unrivalled  ;  Bacchus, — vines  filled  with 
the  most  luxuriant  bunches,  and  chasings  of  the  richest  kinds, 
cover  its  enormous  surface ;  on  the  occasions  of  the  birth  of 
a  royal  child,  this  wine-cooler  is  used  for  punch  ;  the  contents 
could  scarcely  be  less  than  a  barrel.  The  Queen  and  the 
prince  have  each  an  appropriated  regular  seat :  the  table 
would  hold  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  guests  ;  the  chairs 
were  placed  round  the  mahogany,  as  if  just  ready  for  the 
cloth  to  be  laid  ;  the  carpets  apparently  were  about  to  be  re- 
moved. 

Several  other  magnificent  private  apartments  were  hurried 
over,  and  interest  was  made  and  liberty  refused,  to  see  the 
Queen's  private  library.  Mr.  Jesse  was  not  to  be  outdone, 
however ;  he  penetrated  to  the  sanctum  of  the  librarian,  who 
excused  himself  through  a  half-closed  door,  by  saying  he  was 
unwell !  Our  excellent  cicerone  declared  that  he  had  an 
American  on  his  arm,  and  would  take  him  in  ;  so  in  we  went, 
past  a  liveried  understrapper,  who  with  forced  respect  bowed 
to  Mr.  J.'s  office,  and  allowed  us  to  enter.  The  library-room 
and  the  books  are  worthy  their  owner ;  not  very  numerous, 
the  volumes  have  been  culled  with  great  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion. Histories  of  England  and  other  countries,  superbly 
illustrated  works  in  exquisite  bindings,  royal  folios,  poems, 
and  works  of  light  reading,  from  England's  best  authors,  are 
ranjred  around  on  beautiful  shelves.     The  furniture  of  the 
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library  is  strikingly  comfortable ;  easy  chairs,  for  use  rather 
than  show,  but  elegant,  and  solid  tables  with  the  best  red  mo- 
rocco covered  tops,  for  opening  large  volumes  upon,  and  a  few 
beautiful  lounges,  constitute  nearly  the  whole.  Books  and 
pamphlets  from  titled  personages  or  eminent  authors,  were 
lying  about  on  the  tables,  lately  offered  to  the  Queen's  accept- 
ance, each  with  an  autograph  of  the  writer,  "  humbly''  re- 
questing the  honour  of  the  royal  eye  to  light  upon  its  pages. 

It  is  a  favour  when  the  book  is  retained,  a  great  portion 
being  returned  to  the  authors !  a  mortification  they  must 
submit  to.  In  case  they  are  kept,  a  letter  of  thanks  is  forwarded 
to  the  author,  of  the  most  gracious  kind  ;  sometimes,  policy 
of  state,  or  private  feelings,  induces  a  return  of  some  valuable 
present,  as  in  the  case  of  a  volume  from  foreigners  of  distinc- 
tion, from  writers  of  mark,  or  from  noble  authors ;  or  the 
subject  of  the  book  may  require  it ;  as  well  as  a  peculiarly 
happy  combination  of  author  and  dedication. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  Queen  Anne's  closet,  left  with 
her  furniture  in  it:  it  is  a  small  room  in  a  tower,  the  windows 
of  which  command  one  of  the  hnest  views  of  the  Windsor 
scenery.  The  old  kitchen-garden,  which  was  in  view,  has  just 
been  removed  from  this  scene  to  Frogmore,  at  vast  expense' 
merely  because  it  was  an  eyesore.  Forest  and  river,  and 
villages — steeples  and  distant  heights,  as  viewed  from  this 
great  elevation,  combine  to  form  a  picture  such  as  would  never 
fatigue  an  eye  accustomed  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  natu- 
ral landscape. 

From  the  library  we  went  to  the  apartment  called  techni- 
cally "  the  Gold  Room."  Though  I  surveyed  it  leisurely,  I 
can  give  only  an  outline  of  its  various  treasures  ;  I  commenced 
taking  notes  from  the  mouth  of  the  custode,  who  with  his 
various  assistants  is  every  day  of  the  year  fully  employed  in 
cleaning  the  plate,  but  he  said  it  was  contrary  to  orders  to 
allow  any  to  be  taken.  What  memoranda  I  did  make,  and 
what  I  remember  accurately,  I  will  state. 

The  whole  collection  is  valued  at  twelve  millions  of  dollars  ! 
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There  are  glass  cases  like  a  silversmith's  shop,  and  behind 
the  glass  are  the  principal  articles.  Here  is  a  dinner  service 
of  silver  gilt  of  the  most  gorgeous  kind,  presented  by  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool,  to  the  late  William  the  Fourth,  long 
before  he  was  king,  in  reward  for  his  advocacy  of  the  slave 
trade !  There  is  a  salver  of  immense  size,  made  from  the 
gold  snuff-boxes  alone,  of  George  the  Fourth— the  lids  and 
inscriptions  curiously  preserved  on  the  surface  in  a  kind  of 
mosaic  of  gold  ;  its  value  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Then  you 
may  see  near  it  Nell  Gwynn's  bellows — the  handles,  nozzle, 
&c.,  of  gold  ! — the  golden  peacock  inlaid  with  diamonds  and 
rubies  from  Delhi — not  as  large  as  a  pheasant,  but  valued  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars; — the  footstool  of  Tip- 
poo  Saib,  a  solid  gold  lion  with  crystal  eyes,  the  value  of  its 
gold  seventy-five  thousand  dollars; — George  the  Fourth's 
celebrated  golden  candelabra  for  a  dinner-table,  valued  at  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  so  heavy  that  two  men  are  required  to  lift 
each.  Piles  upon  piles  of  golden  plates,  sufiicient  to  dine  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  with  ample  changes,  were  spread 
about  or  in  the  cleaner's  hands. 

If  this  enumeration  does  not  satisfy  your  aching  vision,  we 
will  ask  the  custode,  who  seems  extremely  anxious,  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  treasure,  and  would  evidently  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  us,  to  open  a  long  series  of  dresser-looking  drawers. 
Here  are  140  dozen  each  of  gold  knives  and  forks  of  various 
patterns  which  he  repeats  the  names  of ;  as  "oak,"  "stag," 
"  George  the  Third,"  and  so  on.  Another  set  of  dressers ! — 
what  can  they  contain  ?  only  140  dozen  each  of  gold  table 
and  tea  spoons,  all  arranged  in  the  most  perfect  order.  Take 
another  walk  up  and  down  the  room  with  glass  cases  on 
tables  in  the  middle,  filled  with  gorgeous  gold,  and  try  to  im- 
press some  form  of  taste  more  elegant  than  another !  It  is 
vain — memory  only  carries  away  a  confused  idea  of  riches, 
such  as  must  have  cost  poor  underground  labourers  lives  of 
toil,  and  sweat,  and  pain,  to  procure, — to  do  no  good, — to  be 
almost  as  useless  as  it  was  in  the  mine,  for  it  is  rarely  pro- 
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duced,  and  requires  a  host  of  human  beings  merely  to  keep  it 
bright* 

A  little  conversation  with  this  king  of  the  Gold  Room,  in- 
formed us  it  was  a  poor  time  to  see  the  plate,  because  Jifty 
chests  were  removed  to  be  used  by  the  Queen  at  Buckingham 
Palace!  He  said  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  have  to  get  the 
plate  out  for  a  state  dinner,  it  was  so  heavy  I  and  the  frequent 
changes  made  it  a  labour  to  the  pages  more  onerous  than  the 
most  overtasked  worker  in  iron  !  Mr.  Jesse  asked  him  if  the 
recently  inserted  iron  bars  in  a  certain  window  had  relieved 
his  mind  from  anxiety  respecting  robbers'?  He  said  it  had  ; 
"  but  you  know,"  he  added,  turning  to  me,  "  with  so  much 
plate  one  could  hardly  sleep,  when  we  knew  one  of  the  guards 
outside  might  be  bribed  at  any  time,  the  wall  mounted  by 
means  of  ladders,  and  a  great  theft  be  committed."  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  saying  what  I  tliought — that  it  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  many  of  the  poor  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, if  the  metal  was  put  in  circulation.  Here  they  do  not 
think  its  being  otherwise  used  than  as  it  is,  would  do  any 
good.  Even  the  radical  Joseph  Hume,  does  not  begrudge,  he 
says,  Windsor  and  all  its  contents ;  the  whole  nation  is  proud 
of  it — proud  to  have  it  shown  to  foreign  royalty,  and  to  boast 
that  no  other  nation  on  the  globe  can  make  such  an  exhibition. 
Is  it  or  is  it  not  an  empty  boast  1 

Windsor,  seen  under  such  auspices,  is  not  yet  exhausted. 

Yours,  &c. 

*  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  mucli  of  the  plato  here  alluded  to  is  of 
silver  gilt  ;  a  cnnsideraijie  poriiuu,  however,  is  gold  ;  the  value,  twelve 
miUiuiis,  remains  the  same. 
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LETTER    LVIII. 


Near  Windsor. 


Expense  of  royalty — Appointments  to  office — The  land  and  deer  of 
royalty— The  quantity  staled — The  poor  in  contrast — Royal  dogs — 
The  cost  of  the  royal  stables — Royal  carriages— Liveries — The 
Queen's  sleigh — Prince  of  Wales  and  his  sister — Goat  team— Well- 
fed  groom — Master  of  the  Queen's  buck-hounds — The  doggery — Ride 
to  Virginia  Water — Prince  Albert's  pheasants;  their  feeders — Acres 
of  coops — Tiie  greatest  grajje-viiie — A  fairy  scene — Virginia  Water 
— Frigate  atanchor — George  the  F'ourth'sfish-hoiise — Artificial  ruins 
— The  falls — Anecdote — English  inn. 

My  enumeration  of  the  "  plate  and  thing's"  in  the  "  Gold 
Room"  satisfied  yon,  did  it  not  1  that  royalty  is  maintained 
at  some  more  expense  than  a  President ;  that  the  Queen  is 
not  a  more  efficient  member  of  the  government  than  the  suc- 
cessors of  Washington,  appears  to  be  equally  evident.  She 
does  not  delight  to  change  government  officers  every  four 
years — to  turn  out  good  postmasters  and  mistresses  to  appoint 
new  and  untried  politicians.  Good  officers  die  in  their  gears 
here,  and  they  have  tiine  given  to  them  to  learn  their  trade; 
hence  it  is,  that  many  things  are  better  done  in  England  than 
in  America.  But  to  proceed  with  my  enumeration  of  what  I 
saw  at  Windsor  worth  repeating. 

The  royal  pair — Mrs.  Victoria  Regina  and  Mr.  Albert  Uxor, 
have  twelve  thnusmvl  acres  of  land  appropriated  to  them  and 
their  deer — this  is  the  quantity  in  the  royal  parks  and  grounds. 
They  have  thirty  thousand  deer  ranging  these  grounds;  land 
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is  expensive,  and  there  is  not  too  much  of  it.  It  is  true,  that 
a  few  people  are  begging  bread  all  about,  but  then  thirty 
thousand  deer  are  requisite  for  royal  state.  Many  a  poor  old 
creature  in  Ireland  would  be  glad  of  half  that  is  e.xpended 
upon  one  little  dog  at  Windsor. 

As  dogs  have  been  named,  let  us  leave  St.  George's  Hall 
and  the  pictures  for  the  present,  and  take  a  snuff  of  the  stables 
and  kennels,  and  equestrian  palaces. 

An  appropriation  was  recently  made  in  Parliament  o^  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  rebuild  these  appurtenances,  and 
accordingly  they  are  lu.vuriously  large,  neat,  and  airy.  The 
rows  of  gray  ponies — there  are  forty  when  the  Queen  is  here — 
look  sleek  and  comfortable,  as  if  they  knew  what  royal  horse- 
fare  was.  Among  the  liorses  is  a  Java  nag',  about  the  height 
of  one's  knee,  presented  to  the  Queen  by  some  Eastern  poten- 
tate. Several  of  the  royal  carriages  are  plain — such  as  you 
might  drive  at  Philadelphia  without  exciting  attention  as 
ostentatious,  unless  you  could  induce  some  beggar  to  get  his 
bread  by  wearing  livery  and  hanging  on  to  a  gold  tassel ;  none 
but  a  beggar  would  very  much  like  to  exhibit  himself  in 
America,  as  they  do  here,  in  livery; — and  if  he  did  he  would 
get  as  bad  a  name  as  the  hangman,  and  be  teased  out  of  his 
existence ! 

The  Queen's  sleigh,  very  much  laughed  at  not  long  ago, 
because  it  was  sent  for  from  Brighton  in  a  great  hurry  once 
when  a  few  flakes  fell,  is  very  handsome.  It  has  a  kind  of 
seat  fastened  behind  for  the  driver  to  sit  on,  and  stuffed  shoes 
(a  capital  idea)  for  him  to  slip  Iiis  feet  into:  a  sleigh-driver 
behind  his  vehicle,  would  cut  an  odd  figure  in  western  New 
York.  Tlie  sleigh  looks  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  wliere  there 
is  so  little  probability  of  snow  for  the  pleasures  of  sleighing. 

The  young  prince  and  princess  are  not  forgotten  in  this 
establishment; — they  have  pony-phaetons  prepared  in  case 
they  should  learn  to  drive ;  their  pretty  goat- carriage,  for 
which  they  have  well-trained  white  goats,  is  here.  The  well- 
fed  groom  who   shows  this   menagerie,   looks  fat  and  com- 
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fortable,  as  if  English  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding'  were  no 
strangers  to  him. 

After  admiring  the  handsome  residence  of  the  Master  of  the 
Queen's  buck-hounds  (a  most  fat  salary  is  attached),  it  is 
worth  while  to  glance  at  the  lady's  pet-dogs :  first  see  their 
handsome  portraits,  painted  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
celebrated  Landseer,  the  first  painter  in  his  line  in  the  world, 
as  they  are  elegantly  framed  and  suspended  in  the  front-room 
of  the  lodge  ;  then  go  with  the  portly  keeper  into  the  kennel. 
On  opening  the  door,  a  number  of  fierce-looking  dogs  spring 
out  as  if  about  to  make  a  meal  on  one;  the  voice  and  whip  of 
their  keeper  soon  quiets  them,  and  we  are  free  from  the  first 
emotions  of  terror,  and  can  examine  the  great  variety  of 
breeds,  from  the  fierce  blood-hound  and  wolf  dog,  to  the  curious 
little  black-tongued  dog  from  China,  and  the  strange  and 
wing-legged  Dutch  dogs.  The  keeper  said,  that  the  Queen, 
when  at  Windsor,  often  visits  her  pets  at  the  kennel.  She 
has  here  a  pack  of  miniature  beagles. 

You  have  now  an  idea,  but  a  very  faint  one,  of  royal  mag- 
nificence. Let  us  take  a  ride  to  Virginia  Water,  through  the 
"  Long  Walk,"  an  avenue  of  many  miles,  and  stop  at  what 
remains  of  George  the  Fourth's  Cottage,  in  Windsor  Park, 
to  see  a  superb  conservatory  and  dwelling,  kept  in  elegant 
order  as  a  resting-place  for  the  Queen  in  her  rides.  Stop, 
too,  at  an  old  building,  formerly  a  palace,  but  now  converted 
to  the  use  of  Ihirlecn  families,  who  do  nothing  but  wait  upon 
Prince  Albert's  hunting-dogs,  feed  his  plieasants,  and  take 
care  of  his  preserves.  Keepers  and  dogs  are  lolling  about  in 
the  sun,  fat  and  lazy ;  but  five  or  six  are  busy  !  See  yonder, 
are  many  acres  occupied  at  intervals  with  capacious  coops, 
where  the  hens  are  confined  who  have  hatched  a  few  thou- 
sand pheasants,  for  the  Prince's  private  siiootiii<r ! !  Tliose 
men  sowing  grain  broadcast,  are  only  feeding  the  young  ones 
— they  are  not  sowing  wheat  for  the  Irish  poor !  No  wonder 
that  Punch  gave  a  picture  of  I\Ir.  Albert  shooting  game  in  a 
net,  with  men  behind  him  to  load  his  guns!     The  allusion 
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has  so  much  truth  m  it,  that  it  tells — cuts  deeper,  than  we 
could  understand  when  we  first  saw  it  in  that  veracious 
periodical. 

A  grape-vine,  in  an  old  grape-house  near  by,  is  the  giant 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh  species;  though  the  one  at  Hampton 
Court  being  more  accessible  and  better  known,  carries  off  the 
reputation  which  this  appears  to  me  to  be  entitled  to.  The 
vine,  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
feet  long;  it  completely  covers  this  distance,  and  the  branches 
cover  that  space  for  sixteen  feet  in  width.  This  remarkable 
vine  had  on  it  two  thousand  immense  bunches,  all  nearly  ripe? 
and  seventeen  hundred  had  been  removed  to  improve  the  re- 
mainder ;  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  entire  produce 
exceeds  considerably  a  ton  and  a  half  weight  of  the  most 
delicious  grapes,  all  supposed  to  go  to  the  royal  table. 

Let  us  drive  some  miles  further,  through  the  superb  park, 
encountering  the  most  venerable  oaks  and  beeches  that  you 
can  imagine  ;  stop  at  another  elegant  lodge,  and  inquire  of  a 
royal-liveried  servant  with  a  hat  nearly  all  over  gold,  the  best 
way  to  get  a  view  of  the  celebrated  beauties  of  Virginia  Water. 
He — even  the  royal-liveries  ! — takes  a  large  fee,  as  if  ac- 
customed to  it — directs  our  carriage  to  drive  round  the  pre- 
mises which  are  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  park — to  meet 
us  at  a  little  inn,— unlocks  a  green  gate, — and  directs  us  to 
follow  the  meanderings  of  the  artificial  water  to  the  "  Falls." 

What  a  fairy  scene  !  a  lesson  has  been  successfully  taken 
of  nature  here;  she  has  been  humoured  into  displaying  her 
natural  beauties  with  a  success  that  surpasses  all  you  have 
ever  seen.  On  your  left  are  the  crooked  shores,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, of  a  perfect  natural  lake,  every  where  as  wide  as 
the  Schuylkill  river  at  Philadelphia,  and  often  double  that 
size.  The  shores  have  a  natural  look,  with  pebbles  on  the 
strand.  Yonder  is  a  frigate  riding  at  anchor — a  miniature,  it 
is  true,  but  still  a  very  sizeable  ship ;  that  is  for  the  Queen 
to  sail  about  in  ;  she  lias  real  "  Salts'^  to  navigate  it — for  see 
there!  a  boat  with  five  sailors,  has  just  touched  the  strand; 
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the  poor  fellows  have  landed  close  to  us  on  this  "  desolate 
coast"  to  get  some  prog,  or  to  have  a  race  on  the  uninhabited 
shore,  which  is  as  solitary  as  any  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean; 
not  quite  !  for  there  is  a  party  of  three  Londoners  approach- 
ing—the ladies  with  little  parasols  to  keep  off  a  shower — 
they  are  sauntering  along  as  if  just  shipwrecked  in  a  savage 
land,  looking  for  food.  An  officer  of  the  navy  commands  this 
frigate,  and  has  a  nice  time  of  leisure  and  solitude. 

Opposite,  is  George  the  Fourth's  fishing-house,  more  like  a 
Japanese  dwelling  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bait  hooks 
in ;  on  your  left,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple— a  Grecian  temple, 
with  columns  tumbling  down,  and  briars  growing  "naturally !" 
in  the  architrave; — what  a  pity  that  you  know  they  were 
planted  there !  for  otherwise  it  would  be  a  very  i-espectable 
ruin,  which  indeed  it  is  fast  becoming  in  reality.  Some 
towering  pine  trees  overshadow  it,  and  add  much  to  its  lonely 
air.     An  obelisk,  and  a  Belvidere,  too,  adorn  the  scene. 

Turn  a  sharpish  promontory ;  here  is  an  elegant  mansion 
with  more  preserves  around  it,  and  you  are  cautioned  by  a 
board  not  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  the  establishment; 
mysteries,  if  rumour  speaks  true,  not  altogether  creditable  to 
the  "  Head  of  the  Church,"  George  the  Fourth.  What  are 
those  retainers  doing  beyond  ]  In  a  real  pine  forest — just 
such  a  one  as  people  in  Jersey  go  to  for  a  whortleberry-frolic 
— natural  even  to  the  very  dry  sand  under  foot — and  shaded 
by  real  "  Jersey  pines," — a  party  are  pitching  quoits ;  they  are 
probably  at  a  loss  for  amusement  on  board  another  frigate  just 
along  the  shore,  and  have  come  to  play  with  the  stable-boys 
of  the  inn !  What  a  pity  they  were  not  reaping  the  grain 
sown  to  the  Prince's  pheasants,  and  carrying  the  produce  to 
the  poor ! 

Enter  a  thick  wood,  and  see  the  artificial  waterfall.  All 
the  water  which  runs  into  and  fills  this  lake,  except  of  course 
the  evaporated  portion,  tumbles  over  some  rocks  in  about  as 
great  quantity  as  the  jets  of  two  Philadelphia  liydrants.  On 
the  left  is  a  long  arm  of  the  lake,  the  termination  hid  artifi- 
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cially ;  it  imitates  the  lake  at  Altorf,  near  Lucerne,  though 
the  great  feature,  that  of  mountains,  is  wanting. 

George  the  Fourth  had  a  great  horror  of  being  gazed  at ; 
many  who  could  get  no  view  otherwise,  used  to  resort  to 
Virginia  Water,  where  a  fellow  with  Yankee  invention,  made 
a  good  living  by  hiring  out  telescopes  to  peep  at  him,  till 
found  out,  and  his  apparatus  bought  up ! 

Let  us  lunch  at  the  neat  little  English  inn,  pay  a  good 
round  sum  for  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  fee  the  hostlers  hand- 
somely, and  believe  we  have  had  a  very  agreeable  day  of 
recreation. 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER     L  I  X. 


J\ear  Windsor. 


Remarkable  trees  in  Windsor  Park — Heme's  oak — Prince  Albert's  po- 
pularity spoiled — Measurement  of  two  trees— St.  George's  chapel — 
Order  of  the  Garter — Royal  dust — Vanity  of  ambition— Benjamin 
West — His  fame  on  the  wane — Disinterment  of  Charles  the  First — 
Henry  the  Eighth's  coffin — Byron's  sarcasm — Death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte— Her  monument,  &c. — Vandyck  room— Queen's  drawing- 
room — The  king's — The  king's  closet — Throne-roora — Waterloo 
chamber— Ball-room — Guard  chamber — Nelson's  ship — Marlboro' 
and  Wellmglon. 

It  would  never  do  to  leave  the  grounds  about  Windsor 
without  visiting  its  most  remarkable  trees,  and  especially 
Heme's  oak.  Mr.  Jesse  kindly  accompanied  me  on  these  ex- 
cursions, and  proved  an  admirable  assistant.  He  is  an  ardent 
admirer  of  nature,  and  familiar  with  all  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  of  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court,  of  both  wliich  he  is 
the  guardian.     On  the  route,  which  proved  a  fatiguing  one, 
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you  may  learn  that  Prince  Albert  has  made  himself  unpopu- 
lar in  the  Windsor  neighbourhood  by  cutting-  down  an  ancient 
public  walk  through  the  park,  where  the  neighbours  have  had 
a  "  right  of  way"  for  centuries;  the  road  has  been  made  a 
deep  cut  of,  so  as  to  prevent  pedestrians  from  seeing  into  the 
park ;  his  object  was  to  obtain  more  privacy  for  tlie  members 
of  the  family,  who  were  overlooked  sometimes  when  walking 
or  driving.  The  people  have  resented  this  abridgment  of  their 
privileges,  and  talk  of  carrying  the  matter  for  decision  to  the 
courts;  an  unhappy  little  event  which  might  as  well  have 
been  avoided ;  it  is  a  sore  place  in  Windsor  society,  which  it 
is  best  not  to  touch. 

"  Heme's  oak"  is  now  dead ;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  fence  to 
preserve  it  as  long  as  possible.  Immortalized  by  Shakspeare 
in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  this  tree  long  retained 
the  reputation  of  identity ;  but  recent  discussions  have  ren- 
dered this  doubtful.  Not  a  particle  of  vitality  now  remains 
in  its  old  trunk,  but  ivy  has  begun  to  cling  to  it. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  to  recount  my  admiration  for  other 
individual  trees  of  Windsor  Park,  except  to  mention  the  size 
of  two,  and  to  remark  that  England  has  as  fine  and  as  large 
trees,  and  many  quite  as  beautiful,  as  the  United  States — not 
so  many  certainly,  but  in  these  old  parks  they  have  stood  alone 
so  long  that  plenty  of  time  and  room  has  been  allowed  them 
to  take  their  natural  shapes;  they  have  not  been  ilrawu  up  by 
the  sun  so  much  as  ours,  and  they  look  the  better  for  it;  their 
slow  growth  insures  their  stability.  One  beech  tree  measured 
at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  thirty-six  feet  round,  and  an  oak 
at  the  same  height  thirty-eight  feet ;  its  enormous  branches 
and  gnarled  and  ragged  appearance,  and  the  great  projecting 
roots  which  emanate  from  it,  cannot  fail  to  elicit  admiration. 
Some  of  the  beeches,  I  feel  confident,  cannot  be  rivalled  for 
size;  those  that  liavc  undergone  the  operation  of  beheading 
(called  pollarding),  exceeded  all  my  expectations  for  pictu- 
resque beauty  and  peculiarity  of  form. 

Returning  to  the  castle  I  should  be  pleased  to  give  even  a 
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faint  idea  of  St.  George's  Chapel :  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing rooms  in  England,  and  is  admitted  by  good  judges  of 
architecture  to  be  nearly  perfect  in  its  details.  Here  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  is  conferred  ;  over  the  knights'  stalls  hang 
their  casques  and  motionless  banners;  each  stall  has  a  brass 
plate  with  name  and  date  of  installation  ;  the  mantle,  sword, 
and  crest  of  the  respective  owners  are  also  fully  displayed. 
Here  is  indeed  historic  ground,  for  in  this  chapel  every  king 
of  England  from  Edward  the  Third  has  worshipped  ;  princes 
and  nobles  moulder  beneath  our  feet ;  as  Mr.  Jesse  remarked  : 
"  What  an  emblem  have  we  before  our  eyes  of  the  vanity  of 
human  ambition  !  a  warrior  or  a  statesman  dies,  his  banner  is 
lowered  from  the  walls,  and  before  it  is  replaced  by  that  of 
another,  he  has  become  unlaniented,  and  perhaps  forgotten." 

In  this  celebrated  chapel,  the  window  over  the  elegant 
altar  was  designed  by  Benjamin  West,  and  executed  by  others 
on  large  squares  of  glass.  The  effect  is  not  good  ;  an  attempt 
has  been  lately  made  to  have  it  removed  ;  Prince  Albert,  who 
is  said  to  have  little  taste  in  these  matters,  being  appealed  to, 
he  said  he  rather  liked  it,  and  so  it  remains.  The  Queen  has  a 
noble  pew  near  the  altar,  which  she  enters  by  a  private  door. 

[  may  tell  my  countrymen  without  offending  them  that  our 
Benjamin  West's  fame  as  a  painter  has  been  on  the  wane  ever 
since  the  death  of  his  patron,  George  the  Third ;  in  a  pecu- 
niary view  the  English  would  not  give  half  as  much  for  his 
pictures  as  formerly.  In  this  depreciation  they  have  no  feeling 
to  the  place  of  his  birth ;  but  the  best  judges  have  decided 
against  his  talent,  and  believe  his  execution  deficient  in  va- 
riety, and  too  staid  and  stiff. 

In  this  chapel  Charles  the  First,  it  v;as  at  last  discovered 
in  1S1.'3,  was  interred,  and  as  it  was  determined  to  remove  all 
doubts,  the  coffin  was  opened.  I  conversed  with  an  old  man 
who  was  present  when  the  head  was  found  nearly  perfect, 
attached  to  the  body  by  cere-cloth.  Sir  Henry  Hal  ford's  ac- 
count says: — "When  the  head  had  been  entirely  disengaged 
from  the  attachments  which  confined  it,  it  was  found  to  be 
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loose,  and  without  any  difficulty  was  taken  up  and  held  to 
view."  George  the  Fourth  and  a  number  of  the  nobility 
were  present  at  this  odd  identification  ;  they  peeped  into 
Henry  the  Eighth's  coffin  in  the  same  vault;  it  contained 
nothing  but  the  mere  skeleton  of  "  old  Harry,"  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  portion  of  the  beard  on  the  chin.  Lord 
Byron  wrote  the  following  sarcasm  on  the  subject : 

"  Famed  for  contemptuous  breach  of  sacred  ties, 
By  headless  Charles  see  heartless  Henry  lies: 
Between  ihem  stands  another  sceptered  thing — 
It  moves,  it  reigns — in  all  but  name  a  king; 
Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  his  wife — 
In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life  : 
Justice  and  Death  have  mixed  their  dust  in  vain, 
Each  royal  vampire  wakes  to  life  again. 
Ah!  what  can  tombs  avail!  since  these  disgorge 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both — to  make  a  George." 

The  profound  impression  made  upon  the  public  mind,  even 
in  America,  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  cannot 
but  be  in  the  recollection  of  many ;  she  was  the  nation's  hope 
and  pride  ;  virtuous— she  was  to  reform  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  court  injured  by  the  conduct  of  her  father, 
George  the  Fourth ; — educated  for  a  queen,  she  was  all  the 
nation  wished  ; — the  beloved  and  legitimate  heir  of  the  sepa- 
rated father  and  mother,  she  shared  alike  the  loyal  homage  of 
noble  and  commoner.  In  one  short  hour  all  this  was  blasted 
by  death  ;  a  nation's  tears  never  fell  more  profusely  than  when 
the  event  was  announced. 

How  to  do  honour  to  her  memory  became  soon  the  question ; 
a  monument  in  this  superb  chapel  was  decided  on;  small  con- 
tributions only  were  allowed,  in  order  that  the  whole  people 
might  participate ;  an  enormous  sum  was  collected,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  expend  the  amount,  and  the  thing  ended 
in  a  job,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  A  sculptor  obtained  the 
contract,  had  it  executed  by  a  sub-contractor,  and  pocketed 
tiie  enormous  balance  for  doing  nothing.     The  result  is  a 
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cenotaph  in  a  chapel  forming  part  of  St.  George's;  the  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Jesse  on  its  execution  is  too  just  to  be  omitted : 

"  The  cenotaph  of  the  much-lamented  Princess  is  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  its  design  or  execution.  On  a  bier,  at 
each  end  of  which  is  a  weeping  attendant,  the  corpse  of  the 
Princess  is  stretched,  the  chief  points  or  outline  of  the  figure, 
being  distinguished  through  a  light  drapery.  In  the  back- 
ground, the  immaterial  part  of  her  is  represented  as  soaring 
from  the  tomb,  while  on  each  side  of  her  is  an  angel,  one  of 
whom  is  bearing  the  infant  whom  the  Princess  died  in  giving 
birth  to.  These  figures,  as  well  as  those  of  the  attendants, 
are  stiff  and  uninteresting ;  while  the  fact  of  a  spirit  being 
represented  in  any  thing  so  substantial  as  marble  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  very  singular  anomaly.  This  is  by  VVyatt,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  gilded  canopy,  completely  out  of  character 
with  the  simplicity  of  this  part  of  the  fabric : 

'  Of  sackcloth  was  her  wedding  garment  made. 

Her  bridal's  fruit  was  ashes:  in  the  dust 

The  fair-hair'd  daugliierof  the  Isles  is  laid, 

The  love  of  millions  I     How  we  did  inirust 
Futurity  to  herl'" — Bvron. 

Other  monuments,  paipted  glass  windows,  repaired  and 
added  to  by  a  London  artist  of  the  present  day,  who  tnakes  the 
beautiful  substance  as  well  as  the  old  professors,- — you  can  see 
no  difference, — and  a  hundred  objects  too  nuiiierous  to  record, 
but  each  recalling  the  most  interesting  historical  events,  send 
you  away  from  St.  George's  Chapel  with  a  feeling  of  having 
lived  over  again  centuries  of  England's  eventful  history. 

I  dare  not  extend  my  letters  to  a  full  description  of  Windsor 
Castle,  else  would  I  walk  you  through  the  Vandyck  room, 
where  are  upwards  of  thirty  paintings  by  that  celebrated 
master; — the  Queen's  drawing-room  with  its  emblazoned 
shields  and  pictures ;— the  King's  closet  with  its  crimson  silk 
hangings; — the  King's  drawing-room  with  paintings  by  Ru- 
bens, pier  glasses,  and  Mosaic  cabinets  ; — but  above  all,  tlie 
throne-room,  and  the  Waterloo  chamber  ;  in  the  latter  are 
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thirty-seven  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  who  reigned,  the  most 
celebrated  commanders  who  fought,  and  the  statesmen  who 
were  at  the  head  of  aftairs,  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  principally  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
Nor  will  I  describe  the  Gobelin  tapestry  on  the  walls  of  the 
ball-room  with  the  history  of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece 
woven  in  beautiful  pictures  on  its  surface. 

You  must  pause  for  a  brief  paragraph,  however,  in  the 
guard  chamber,  with  its  groined  ceiling,  and  its  specimens  of 
ancient  armour;  view  a  moment  the  foremast  of  Nelson's 
ship  the  Viclorij,  through  which  a  cannon-ball  passed  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar ; — Chantrey's  fine  bust  of  the  hero ;  busts 
of  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  and  the  paltry  little  flags, 
stuck  above,  by  the  presentation  of  which  annually  those  he- 
roes or  their  heirs,  hold  the  tenure  of  Blenheim  and  Straths- 
fieldsaye  with  which  a  nation  rewarded  the  conquerors.  A 
thousand  other  objects,  pictures,  and  ornaments  might  well 
detain  a  visiter  like  myself  not  pressed  by  time  by  guides  in 
a  hurry,  but  free  to  remain  as  fancy  dictated ; — but  they  might 
be  tedious  in  print,  and  I  forbear  further  description.  The 
world  can  produce  but  one  Windsor  Castle  !  say  you  if  it  is 
desirable  there  should  be  two  1 

Yours,  &c. 
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Near  Windsor. 

The  tomb  of  Gray — Gray's  Church — Two  funerals  in  his  churchynrd — 
The  service  in  the  church — At  the  graves — Rev.  Mr.  Shaw — Tomb 
(if  genius— The  churchyard— Tomb  of  Gray's  aunt  nnd  mother — 
Touching  inscription — Gray's  tablet — Monument  raised  by  John 
Penn — Lines  on  it. 

I  MUST  not  leave  this  beautiful  neig-hbourhood  without 
giving  you  an  account  of  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Gray.  "Gray's 
Church,"  as  it  is  called,  is  situated  in  Mr.  Penn's  noble  park ; 
the  steeple  is  in  full  view  from  the  principal  drawing-room 
windows— the  church  itself  hid  by  trees  and  shrubbery,  old 
yews,  box  trees,  and  other  beautiful  plants.  I  worshipped  in 
it  twice  yesterday,  the  last  time  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  solemnity ;  on  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the 
sermon  being  on  death,  tivn  funerals  were  seen  to  approach 
the  graveyard  (where  Gray  is  buried),  winding  along  through 
the  park  in  solemn  procession,  the  coffins  covered  Vv'ith  white, 
and  carried  by  the  neighbouring  peasants ;  one  of  the  de- 
ceased was  an  elderly  man,  the  other  a  youth — each  teach- 
ing a  solemn  lesson  to  the  beholders  ;  they  were  both  of  the 
lower  class,  as  they  say  here,  but  the  poetry  of  Burns  de- 
clares that  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that ;" — the  lines  of  Gray, 
brought  forcibly  to  the  mind  by  the  place  and  the  circum- 
stance.=,  rung  through  my  memory  : — 

"  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 
Hands  that  I  he  rod  of  empire  might  have  svvay'd, 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre." 
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Often  as  I  visited  this  exquisitely  beautiful  "  Country 
Churchyard,"  and  its  gem  of  a  country  church,  I  never  felt 
that  I  had  seen  enough  of  it,  or  had  inhaled  the  true  spirit  of 
the  scene  sufficiently.  The  rector's  manner  was  solemn, 
and  his  matter  excellent ;  he  prayed  emphatically,  as  all  of 
the  established  church  do,  for  "  Queen  Victoria,  Prince 
Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dowager  Adelaide,  and  all 
the  royal  family,"  and  for  Parliament,  &c.,  that  God  might 
see  meet  in  his  goodness  to  endow  them  with  wisdom  from 
above— that  they  might  put  under  their  feet  all  their  ene- 
mies, &c. 

After  the  service  the  two  coffins  were  brought  into  the 
church  ;  the  two  mourning  families  took  possession  of  the 
surrounding  pews,  a  short  ceremony  was  performed,  and  they 
were  slowly  carried  to  their  last  resting-place,  amid  the  silent 
tears  and  sobs  of  neighbours  and  friends.  The  manner  of  the 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  most  solemn  and  impressive, 
seemed  to  carry  with  it  something  heavenly  and  soothing ;  I 
left  the  scene  with  feelings,  which  if  ofkener  encouraged, 
would  make  us  better  men 

The  ancient  church  has  undergone  some  important  repairs 
lately,  in  the  interior,  while  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
the  exterior  as  it  has  stood  for  a  century  or  two.  No  rural 
sight  in  England  or  elsewhere  has  impressed  me  more  for- 
cibly than  Stoke  church.  One  likes  this  isolation  of  genius; 
you  are  not  distracted  from  one  poet  by  thinking  of  another, 
as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  you  study  the  character  and 
works  of  Shakespeare  at  Stratford,  or  of  Gray  at  Stoke,  with 
more  interest,  because  they  have,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
ground.  Here  all  is  so  quiet — there  is  so  much  repose 
around  ;  the  churchyard  is  enclosed  by  trees  growing  and 
grown  so  naturally,  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more  appro- 
priate place  for  a  poet ;  there  can  be  no  more  suitable  spot 
for  Qray,  for  this  is  the  very  ground  alluded  to  in  his  Elegy.* 

*  Mr.  Penn  was  ilie  purchaser  of  the  original  aulograpU  of  llie  Klegy 
al  a  laie  sale  fur  ihe  sum  of  ±'100. 
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The  tomb  itself  is  of  brick,  surmounted  by  a  plain  blue 
marble  slab,  immediately  in  front  of  the  chancel  window.  It 
was  erected  by  the  poet  to  his  mother  and  his  aunt.  Perhaps 
no  inscription  was  ever  penned  which  carried  so  much  force 
in  a  few  lines,  as  that  to  his  parent;  I  have  copied  the 
whole : — 

"In  the  vault  beneath  are  deposited,  in  the  hope  of  a  joyful 
resurrection,  the  remains  of  Mary  Antrobus.  iShe  died  un- 
married, November  5,  1749,  aged  66. 

"  In  the  same  pious  confidence,  beside  her  friend  and  sister, 
here  sleep  the  remains  of  Dorothea  Gray,  widow,  the  careful 
and  tender  mother  of  many  children,  one  of  whom  alone  had 
tlie  misfortune  to  survive  her.  She  died  March  11,  1753, 
aged  67." 

To  my  surprise,  the  poet's  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
slab,  but  a  late  vicar  placed  on  the  church  wall,  directly 
opposite  the  tomb,  a  white  marble  tablet,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing suitable  words : — 

"  Opposite  to  this  stone,  beneath  the  same  tomb  upon  which 
he  has  so  feelingly  recorded  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
parent,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Thomas  Gray,  the  author 
of  the  '  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,'  &c.  He 
was  buried  August  6,  1771." 

Near  the  path  traversed  by  the  parishioners  in  their  way 
to  the  church,  the  late  John  Penn  erected  a  handsome  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  Gray,  "  among  the  scenery  celebrated  by 
the  great  lyrical  and  elegiac  poet."  It  is  railed  in,  and  it 
also  is  in  full  view  from  the  mansion-house.  On  one  of  the 
panels  may  still  be  read  the  following  lines  selected  from  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  ode  of  Gray  on  Eton  College,  whose 
classical  haunts  are  within  view  : — 

"  Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  rroun  the  watery  glade. 

Ah,  happy  hills!  ah,  pleasing  shade  I 

Ah,  scenes  beloved  in  vain  I 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ; 
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1  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow  !" 

I  returned  to  the  great  library-room  of  Stoke  mansion,  with 
feelings  of  admiration  for  the  scene,  and  of  respect  for  the 
mind  that  planned  and  executed  so  appropriate,  so  chaste  a 
tribute  to  the  poet,  and  took  from  the  well-filled  shelves  the 
various  editions  of  Gray's  works ;  the  first  opened  at  the  Ode 
on  Eton,  and  in  view  of  the  monument  and  of  the  distant 
spires  of  Eton  College  I  read  with  a  zest  that  I  never  expe- 
rienced before  in  its  perusal,  one  of  the  most  finished  and 
thoughtful  poems  ever  penned. 

No  visiter  to  Windsor  Castle  should  omit,  before  leaving 
the  Slough  station,  to  walk  over  to  "  Gray's  Church  ;"  there 
is  no  one  to  disturb  his  meditations  ; — no  sixpence  demanded 
or  received,  for  the  pilgrim  meets  no  guide  with  set  speech, 
to  disturb  his  thoughts;  the  scene  tells  its  own  story,  and  it 
reads  to  every  thinking  mind  a  lesson  not  soon  forgotten. 

Yours,  &c. 
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London. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens— Ilis  popularitj — His  income— His  inlimates— 
His  home— His  purposes— His  American  book — Mr.  Willis — Sir  E. 
L.  Bulwer — His  lady — The  vvater-rnre — Mr.  James — Novels  by 
threes  and  fours— His  history— Novels  dictated— Mrs.  Gore — "  Va- 
thek"  Beckford  papers — .\gathonia — A  mystifier  and  the  most  volu- 
minous female  writer — A  dasher— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt — Sir 
Percy  Byssche  Shelley — His  generosity — Mrs.  Siicllcy. 

You  ask  about  so  many  people !  your  "  lastly"  sliall  come 
first  in  my  letter— about  Mr.  Dickens ;  and  you  shall  hear 
all  I  know  and  have  been  able  to  pick  up.     A  "  lastly"  from 
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you,  forsooth,  for  the  writer  who  gets  more  ears  and  eyes, 
(and  I  will  boldly  say,  hearts,)  than  all  the  tribe  you  inquire 
about  put  together !  What  is  it  you  want  to  know  about  him  ? 
His  income  1  Ask  "  Punch,"  the  proprietors  of  which  have 
made  an  arrangement  to  secure  all  his  future  productions — 
on  terms  which  are  "  things  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell."  His 
intimates  ?  Let  me  refer  you  to  Mr.  Maclise,  the  brilliant 
Irish  artist — or  to  Mr.  Macready — or  to  Mr.  Forster  of  the 
Examiner,  the  dramatic  critic,  and  the  historian  of  Cromwell's 
times,  assuring  you,  however,  on  the  united  testimony  of 
intimates  and  strangers,  that  never  was  any  author  so  largely 
and  suddenly  courted,  so  utterly  clear  of  the  follies  of  lionism, 
or  the  worse  than  folly  of  leaving  his  old  friends  for  new  ones. 
His  home  1  Ah.  that  is  too  happy  a  composition  of  cheerful  wife 
and  happy  children,  by  all  testimony,  to  admit  of  description. 
His  purposes  1  A  book  on  Italy,  as  some  had  taken  for  grant- 
ed ;  his  letters  thence  are  perhaps  the  most  pictorial  things 
he  has  done.  Mind — in  saying  clever  things  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
I  am  not  ranging  myself  on  his  side  as  an  American  traveller. 
His  book  on  that  great  subject,  so  little  understood  in  England, 
vexed  all  the  thinking  people  here;  and,  like  other  vexatious 
things,  is  well  forgotten  at  home,  where  they  think  the  of- 
fence might  a  little  lie  with  those  who  invited  one  so  impres- 
sible by  the  ridiculous,  to  assume  the  office  of  censor,  and 
one  too  impassionate  in  his  enthusiasms  to  hold  the  scale  as 
judge.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  London  ladies 
were  more  answerable  for  our  Mr.  Willis's  revelations  than 
his  own  indiscretion  "  prepense." 

The  whereabouts  of  a  round  dozen  of  living  authors  is  not 
to  be  discovered  in  a  day  ;  questioning  people  will  not  always 
produce  the  information  you  want.  I  was  curious  myself 
about  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulvver.  His  lady— the  lady  so 
passionately  addressed  in  the  latest  chapters  of  the  "  Disown- 
ed"— has  in  those  rabid  and  vulgar  novels  of  hers,  "Chevely," 
and  "  The  Memoirs  of  a  Muscovite,"  acquainted  the  world 
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with  their  disunion.  Since  the  Baronet  has  come  to  his 
inheritance  of  Knebworth,  a  rich  property  with  a  stately  old 
manor  house,  now  in  progress  of  very  magnificent  repairs,  he 
has  published  nothing,  save  the  "  Life  of  Schiller,''  prefixed 
to  the  translations  of  the  German's  minor  poems — retiring  it 
seems  into  care  for  his  health,  which  has  been  severely 
shattered,  but  is  now,  I  hear,  entirely  renovated  by  the  water- 
cure.  The  public  may  hope  it  will  not  prove  that  the  sensi- 
'tiveness  to  criticism  which  his  prefaces  display,  has  deprived 
readers  of  one  of  their  most  versatile  authors.  Just  now  he 
can  be  ill  .spared,  whether  as  a  novelist,  or  historian,  or  an 
essayist,  in  that  mixed  French  and  English  style,  which 
catches  the  YigYit  reader  too  often  to  his  injury,  but  can  also 
hold  the  deep  thinker. 

You  would  know  about  Mr.  James  ?  He  still  "  holds  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way" — if  ever  man  did — producing  his 
novels  by  threes  and  fours,  and  of  a  symmetry  and  complete- 
ness which  is  absolutely  wonderful,  the  number  and  the  regu- 
larity of  their  appearance  considered.  He  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  and  best-natured  of  the 
fraternity;  with  a  handsome  fortune  inherited  from  his  father 
— (the  celebrated  fever  physician  of  George  the  Fourth's 
reign — James's  fever  powders  we  all  know) — and  surrounded 
by  an  attached  family,  the  incidents  of  his  life,  I  take  it,  are 
to  be  found  in  this  amazing  romantic  offspring.  I  am  told  by 
so  many,  that  I  believe  it,  they  are  dictated  to  a  couple  of 
amanuenses  at  once. 

In  fertility  he  has  but  one  compeer,  past  or  present — iMrs. 
Gore  :  and  according  to  the  fitness  of  things,  the  two,  as  Sir 
Hugh  Tyrold  says  in  Miss  Burney's  "Camilla" — ought  to 
have  "  married  together" — save  that  the  gentleman  is  a  safe 
and  easy-going  conservative,  and  the  lady  a  brilliant  radical. 
By  the  way,  I  may  add,  it  has  been  whispered  that  she  has 
come  into  possession  of  some  of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford's 
(Vathek  Beckford)  note-books  or  papers  ;  to  which  the  little 
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novel  of  Agathonia  is  ascribed  ;  whether  true  or  false,  she  is 
known  to  be  a  sufficiently  consummate  mistress  of  the  easy- 
art  of  mystification,  to  make  one  believe  that  the  very  report 
may  have  been  countenanced,  if  not  set  on  foot  by  herself,  in 
order  to  give  a  spice  of  variety  to  productions,  the  number  of 
which  must  make  them  interfere  with  each  other;  she  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  the  most  voluminous  of  all  the  present 
literary  ladies  ;  has  been,  they  all  say,  a  great  beauty,  and  is 
still  what  they  call  a  dasher.  The  sauciest  thing  said  of  any 
given  person  in  any  given  drawing-room,  may,  they  tell  you, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  claim  Mrs.  Gore  for  its  mother,  and 
she  herself  would  be  foremost  to  enjoy,  where  others  might 
protest  against  such  a  character.  "Better  bitter  wit,"  says 
Claribel  in  the  farce,  "  than  wit  which  is  no  wit  at  all." 

And  now  by  way  of  replying  to  your  general  inquiries 
about  living  authors,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  mention  a  fact  honoura- 
ble and  heart-warming.  This  is  the  liberal  annuity  settled 
upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt,  during  their  joint  lives,  by 
the  present  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  son  of  the  poet,  who  has  recently 
succeeded  to  the  family  property  and  the  title,  by  the  death 
of  his  grandfather  Sir  Timothy — a  property  which  the  poet, 
alas,  like  so  many  heirs  at  law  here,  did  not  live  to  touch. 
The  author  of  "  Rimini,"  it  will  be  recollected,  has,  during 
many  of  his  strange  confessions  and  reminiscences,  wailed 
over  the  death  of  the  author  of  "  Prometheus  unbound,"  as  a 
calamity  cutting  short  much  pecuniary  assistance  which  had 
been  promised  him.  (It  should  be  said,  in  passing,  that  no 
one  has  experienced  the  liberality  of  his  literary  brethren  so 
long  and  so  largely  as  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.)  The  present  Baronet 
then,  is  paying  a  noble  tribute  to  his  father's  memory  by 
working  out  this  unfulfilled  intention.  Most  pleasant  is  it  to 
hear  and  know  of  the  sunshine  which  this  late-arrived  pros- 
perity has  shed  around  Mrs.  Shelley,  whose  health  has  long 
been  delicate— and  the  difficulties  of  her  widowhood,  during 
which  she  was  almost  exclusively  thrown  upon  her  literary 
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resources  for  the  education  of  her  son — great  and  wasting 
they  are  said  to  have  been, — but  she  is  now  at  last  repaid,  and 
with  a  confidence  and  affectionate  gratitude  which  it  does 
the  heart  good  even  to  hear  of  in  this  cold  world  of  ours. 

Yours,  6ic. 
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London. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington — Anecdote — The  Italian  opera — The  Qneen 
its  patron — She  is  a  musician — Dui;e  and  Duchess  of  Caml)ridge — 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Marchioness  of  Doiiro — The  chief 
of  Waterloo  a  musical  amateur — Sleeps  at  the  opera — The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  at  church — Women  of  fashion  gamble  in  railroad  stocks — 
Lady  Ailesbury — Mrs.  Opie — Mrs,  Ellis— Her  success  not  warranted 
— Mrs.  JVapier's  "Woman's  rights" — A  morning  ofdeer-shooting — 
Ballue — Murder  of  a  buck — Keeper.? — Trophy. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  by  uni- 
versal consent  "  The  Duke,"  throughout  all  London.  He  is 
growing  old,  but  is  nevertheless  still  active — rides  much  on 
horseback,  attends  the  House  of  Lords,  and  mounts  his  horse 
amid  the  crowd  v/ith  energy.  The  other  day  he  was  on  foot, 
and  the  driver  of  a  cart  going  at  a  pace  not  allowed  by  law, 
came  near  running  over  him.  The  Duke  prosecuted  the 
man,  as  he  declared,  for  example's  sake,  convicted  him,  and 
then  paid  the  fine. 

The  Italian  opera  rejoices  in  royal  patronage  to  an  unpre- 
cedented degree.  The  Queen  (who  really,  I  am  informed, 
sings  well,  all  prestige,  laid  by,  and  has  taken  lessons  both  of 
Lablache  and  Costa),  never  fails  to  be  seen  there  once  a  week, 
and  is  fond  of  commanding  operas ;  and  otherwise  marking 
the  direct  interest  she  takes  in  the  establishment.     Hard  by 
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may  be  seen  the  Queen  Dowager  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cambridge ;  these  also,  it  is  said,  listen  with  understanding, 
and  the  sight  of  them  is  wonderfully  attractive  to  the  country 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  squeezed  of  many  an  extra 
guinea  for  the  privilege  of  overlooking  the  enjoyment  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth.  Close  by,  underneath  the  Queen's 
box,  is  to  be  seen  on  many  nights  of  every  season,  as  fair  a 
contrast  of  "crabbed  age  and  youth,"  fame  and  beauty,  as  the 
world  has  to  show,  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  liis 
daughter-in-law,  the  Marchioness  of  Douro.  The  chief  of 
Waterloo,  too,  is  a  distinguished  musical  amateur,  of  a  musical 
family — though  age  and  deafness  have,  alas,  dulled  the  sense 
of  pleasure,  and  he  may  be  seen  dreaming  through  the  whole 
evening,  they  say,  with  drooped  head,  and  eye  so  lack-lustre, 
that  it  requires  an  effort  of  faith  or  memory  to  couple  him 
with  victories  which  at  once  overset  and  tranrjuillized 
Europe. 

As  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  ;  let  me  put  in  an  anecdote 
before  the  whirl  of  London  has  driven  it  out  of  my  memory. 
The  Duke  visits  the  opera  probably  more  frequently  than  the 
church;  he  went  to  the  latter  the  other  day,  and  when  the 
clergyman  said,  "Let  us  pray,"  the  duke,  who  talks  most 
loudly  when  listening  the  most  attentively,  enunciated,  to 
the  surprise  of  his  neighbours,  most  audibly  "  By  all  jncans .'" 

No  gambler  like  a  woman  of  fashion ;  Lady  Ailesbury  is 
declared  to  have  made  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  buying  and 
selling  shares  in  railroads ;  the  days  are  gone  when  peeresses 
were  brought  up  before  magistrates  for  keeping  faro  tables, 
but  they  still  manage  to  bet  at  Newmarket  and  Ascot,  and  to 
lend  protection  to  projectors  to  an  amount  little  suspected  by 
the  million.  I  was  witness  to  fourteen  guineas  being  paid  (at 
a  bookstore,  where  these  things  are  merchandise.)  for  opera 
tickets  to  a  box  to  hold  four  persons, — and  it  is  a  trait  of  the 
times,  that  the  clerk,  as  he  was  marking  off  the  tickets  in  his 
book,  said  aside  to  the  shop-boy — "  For  some  of  these  railroad 
people .'"     Since,  wot  ye,  London  has  never  been  so  crammed 
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with  money  and  with  company  as  in  1845 — save,  perhaps,  in 
the  coronation  year ;  owing  to  the  sudden  and  immense  ex- 
tension of  the  railway  speculation. 

As  I  have  by  chance  "  tapped"  the  question  about  the  ladies, 
I  will  continue  my  epistle  by  satisfying  you  as  far  as  I  am 
able  about  two— the  one  a  ci-devant  celebrity — (for  who  has 
not  heard  of  the  "  Father  and  Daughter"  of  Mrs.  Opie  ?) — 
the  other  a  contemporary  author,  now  more  popular  and  on 
far  smaller  means — Mrs.  Ellis;  there  is  a  sort  of  Irish  link 
between  the  two  in  the  fact  that  the  first  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends  some  years  ago,  and  that  the  latter  when  she  laid  by 
her  maiden  name  of  Sarah  Stickney,  left  that  same  respecta- 
ble body. 

Mrs.  Opie  is  occasionally  seen  in  London,  and  has  not  with 
her  new  faith,  learned  to  distrust  her  old  playfellows,  which 
(especially  in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  the  Royal  Acade- 
mician) were  painters,  poets,  and  the  like. 

It  is  asserted  in  conversation,  that  Mrs.  Opie's  genial  face 
and  smart  satin  gowns,  have  given  the  impression  to  persons 
not  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  that  she  is  a  little 
less  consistent  than  formerly  in  her  appearance ;  but  I  am 
assured  by  those  who  know  her  well,  that  this  is  an  error.  If 
she  converses  about  this  artist's  picture,  or  the  other  lady's 
diamonds,  it  must  be  remembered,  her  education  has  been 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  her  new  associates. 

She  is  accused,  too,  of  having  begun  to  issue  a  collected 
edition  of  her  early  novels;  the  fact  will  probably  turn  out  to 
be,  that  the  copyright  having  expired,  some  publisher  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  do  so;  an  act  o?  piracy,  as  they  term 
it  in  England  when  speaking  of  our  reprints  in  America, 
which  numerous  publishers  are  ready  enough  to  perform,  as 
soon  as  the  law  will  allow. 

A  far  different  personage  is  Mrs.  Ellis — she  is  in  the  full 
possession  of  that  prodigious  resolution  to  do  good  and  to  get 
on,  which  never  fail  to  prove  their  own  fulfilment.  She  is  a 
person  of  great  energy.     Self-educated,  (as  she  has  some- 
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Vvhere  told  us,)  and  the  daughter  of  a  Yorkshire  farmer,  she 
nevertheless,  I  am  assured,  managed  to  make  herself  a  most 
notable  amateur  artist  long  ere  the  pen  was  thought  of;  and 
to  model,  and  etch,  and  paint  miniatures,  and  knit  black  silk 
stockings;  and  was  in  those  days,  they  say,  an  earnest,  en- 
thusiastic, interesting  woman — handsome  too, — a  handsome 
likeness,  says  one  of  my  friends  who  knew  them  both,  of  poor 
Miss  Jewsbury. 

In  these  female  handiworks,  I  am  indolent  enough  to  think, 
lay  her  real  talents.  But  the  world  of  dissenters  seems  to 
imagine  otherwise,  and  her  "  Wives  and  Mothers"  and 
"  Daughters,"  and  "  Women  of  England"  go  through  edition 
after  edition,  while  Mrs.  Napier's  "  Woman's  Rights  and 
Duties" — a  really  distinguished  book, — circulates  with  a 
slowness  which  would  be  painful  did  one  not  recollect,  that 
one  thought  disseminated  among  half  a  dozen  thinkers,  is 
worth  millions  of  words  set  a  rolling  by  people  who  can  do 
nothing  better,  and  know  not  what  they  do. 

And  now,  having  treated  you  to  some  gossip,  let  me  amuse 
you  with  a  morning  of  deer-shooting  in  a  gentleman's  five 
hundred  acre  park.  Tame  though  it  be,  it  has  novelty,  at  all 
events,  to  recommend  it.  By  appointment  of  my  host  over 
night,  the  keepers  were  informed  that  sport  was  required  ; 
we  rose  at  six,  took  our  guns,  and  sallied  forth  on  a  fine 
morning,  when  the  sun  deigned  to  show  his  face  for  a  few 
hours ;  the  keepers  were  in  attendance,  one  on  horseback, 
one  on  foot,  and  a  third  to  drive  a  farm- cart  about  tlie  park, 
to  the  presence  of  which  the  deer  being  accustomed,  they  are 
less  likely  to  fly  from,  than  from  a  man  openly  displaying  a 
gun.  We  selected  a  five  year  old  buck,  which  was  fat  and 
had  lived  lomr  enough ;  he  was  in  company  with  about  twenty 
others,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  chase  consisted  in  getting 
him  to  show  his  head  in  such  a  position  as  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  wounding  the  others  of  the  herd. 

We  frequently  succeeded  in  getting  sufficiently  near  to 
have  accomplished  our  deadly  errand,  but  our  selected  mark 
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baffled,  by  his  mode  of  mixing  in  with  the  others,  several 
attempts  at  a  good  range ;  one  or  two  shots  were  expended 
in  vain,  and  the  deer  became  alarmed  ;  we  followed  them 
thus  for  hours,  till  at  length  they  stood  near  one  of  the  park 
palings ;  going  behind  these,  where  we  were  not  observed, 
the  head  keeper  and  myself  stealthily  got  within  a  proper 
distance  ;  the  old  buck  demeaned  himself  properly,  and  the 
death-dealing  blow  was  sent  through  his  neck ;  he  instantly 
fell ;  tlie  keeper  on  horseback  rode  up  and  cut  his  poor  throat 
from  ear  to  ear  ;  the  cart  received  his  warm  carcass,  and  all 
was  over.  I  confess  it  seemed  very  like  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  but  it  was  a  novelty  and  to  be  once  done,  as  an 
example  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  battue,  for  which 
Prince  Albert  is  rather  uncomfortably  celebrated  just  now. 

When  fresh  portions  of  the  poor  buck  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  table  next  day,  I  confess  to  too  great  tender- 
heartedness to  be  able  to  eat  my  victim.  The  saddle  was 
sent  as  the  tribute  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  Eton  College, 
for  the  dignitaries  at  the  public  dinner,  while  my  portion,  the 
head  and  horns  caj-efuUy  preserved  together,  are  kindly  for- 
warded to  Liverpool,  to  be  shipped  to  America,  as  a  trophy 
and  a  specimen  of  the  fine  antlers  of  a  noble  fallow  deer. 
Pleasant  living  this  !  says 

Yours,  &c. 
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Lonrlori. 


British  and  Foreign  Aid  Society — Merle  D'Aiibigne  ;  iiis  speech;  his 
persecution  by  the  Pope;  his  manner  and  appearance — The  Pope 
and  railroads— Railroad  mania  in  England  ;  its  great  height — Reports 
of  directors — Increase  of  travel  and  traffic — Reduction  of  prices  and 
consequent  increase  of  profit — Frequent  trains— First-ciass  coaches — 
Gepps's  Folly — Queen  Elizabeth— Nuns. 

I  OMITTED  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  the  meeting  of 
the  "  British  and  Foreign  Aid  Society,"  for  the  assistance  of 
poor  Protestants  at  home  and  on  the  Continent  From  the 
Report  it  appeared  that  many  Roman  Catholics  in  Europe 
had  of  late  embraced  Protestant  principles,  and  the  hope  was 
held  out  that  a  great  work  was  begun.  The  reading  of 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  distributed  by  the  Bible  Society, 
and  the  preaching  of  Protestant  ministers,  had  convinced 
many,  and  numbers,  it  was  said,  have  openly  deserted  Ro- 
manism. The  assistance  of  English  Protestants  in  the  great 
contest  between  Papacy  and  a  reformed  faith,  was  urged. 

A  deputation  of  Protestant  ministers  from  the  Continent 
attended,  among  whom  was  J.  Merle  D' Aubigne,  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  somewhat  broken  English,  but  elo- 
quently— giving  an  interesting  account  of  some  late  Italian 
and  Spanish  converts  to  Protestant  principles;  and  recounting 
Geneva's  former  noble  call  in  the  time  of  Calvin,  and  the 
increasing  Roman  power  since  Napoleon's  time,  when  dis- 
tricts were  added  to  it,  so  as  to  make  it  probable  that  there 
will  ere  long  be  a  majority  of  Roman  Catholics; — he  had 
wept  over  his  city  as  this  took  place,  at  the  time  when  he 
9* 
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was  a  young'  student,  but  now  he  hoped  for  a  brighter  day  iil 
the  revival  of  pure  religion.  He  said  that  the  Pope  had  dis- 
tinguished him  by  prohibiting  his  History,  in  a  late  publica- 
tion against  the  circulation  of  the  Bible ;  notwithstanding 
which,  a  translation  of  it  into  Italian  would  shortly  be  com- 
pleted. He  urged  that  his  hearers  should  put  their  trust  in 
God,  and  not  in  man,  in  the  struggle  against  Papacy.  His 
manner  and  matter  were  impressive,  and  his  appearance  dig- 
nified and  interesting;— one  could  easily  believe,  that  the 
great  historian  of  the  Reformation,  the  author,  and  the  Pro- 
testant minister  of  Geneva,  stood  before  us,  even  had  we  not 
expected  to  see  him  face  to  face. 

As  another  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  Rome  to  keep 
knowledge  and  improvement  from  the  people,  it  is  true  that 
the  Pope  has  refused  all  overtures  for  allowing  railroads  to 
enter  his  dominions ;  knowledge  might  make  them  too  wise 
for  the  present  mode  of  government. 

The  railroad  mania  is  at  its  height  here ;  in  a  densely 
populated  country  like  England,  most  of  the  roads  pay  good 
dividends;  consequently  routes  and  new  companies  are  urged 
upon  Parliament,  with  a  pertinacity  and  force  of  interest 
that  is  alarming  to  every  body  who  has  valuable  land  to  be 
cut  up  ;  gambling  in  shares  is  carried  on  to  infatuation  ;  sud- 
den riches  have  visited  thousands;  ladies  of  rank  have  turned 
speculators,  as  in  the  time  of  Law's  Mississippi  Scheme, 
There  is  some  foundation  for  the  story  (and  the  fun  made  of 
it)  by  Punch,  of  a  liveried  servant  having  pocketed  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  by  speculating  in  his  mas- 
ter's name  and  on  his  credit.  While  all  this  is  in  progress, 
the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company  state  in  their  half- 
yearly  report,  that  the  number  of  passengers  has  increased 
by  ninety  thousand  five  hundred,  and  the  goods  by  twenty- 
two  thousand  tons  ;  and  that  the  principal  increase  has  been 
in  the  local  traffic.  The  money  increase  has  been  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  passenger  department,  and  ninety 
thousand  in  the  goods.     On  the  Grand  Junction,  the  fares 
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have  been  twice  reduced  within  a  few  months,  and  additional 
accommodation  afforded.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
directors  testify  to  the  same  facts,  and  state  that  the  passen- 
ger traffic  has  largely  increased,  and  that  the  introduction  of 
third  class  and  cheap  excursion  trains  has  added  considerably 
to  the  gross  receipts.  The  North  Union,  Chester,  Midland, 
Grand  Junction,  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  all  state 
their  intentions  to  provide  further  accommodation  ;  all  this  is 
prompted  by  the  working  of  practical  experience.  The  Lon- 
don and  Brighton  have  been  moving  to  the  same  ends.  The 
Grand  Junction's  new  reduction  of  fares,  brings  them  to  the 
following  rates  : — Select  and  express  trains,  21;/.  per  mile  ; 
second  class,  l^d.  ;  third  class.  Id.  The  Eastern  Counties 
have  also  made  large  reductions,  as  well  as  the  Southeastern 
from  London  to  Dover.  Day  tickets  are  also  to  be  issued, 
and  season  tickets. 

All  this  should  teach  a  lesson  to  many  of  our  railroad 
managers,  who  seem  perfectly  contented  if  they  can  collect 
the  fares  of  people  who  are  forced  by  business  or  other  neces- 
sity to  travel,  offering  no  kind  of  inducements,  such  as  a  little 
civility  and  attention  to  the  comfort  of  their  customers;  these 
might  be  doubled  and  trebled  if  proper  attention  was  paid, 
and  a  little  thought  given  to  the  practical  working  of  matters 
in  which  human  feelings  are  as  much  to  be  considered  as  the 
price  of  locomotives  or  coal.  An  American  company  with  a 
charter  and  a  monopoly,  demeans  itself,  through  its  agents 
sometimes,  as  if  all  that  was  done,  was  a  favour. 

By  running  trains  more  frequently  than  is  thought  of  in 
America,  additional  facilities  are  gained  without  any  crowd; 
and  additional  inducements,  it  is  seen  above,  are  offered.  On 
many  lines  of  importance,  there  are  trains  leaving  all  day, 
as  often  as  three  or  four  times  in  every  hour.  That  the 
profit  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  lines  would  be 
increased  if  they  offered  comfort  and  convenience  of  hours, 
and  kept  their  prices  to  those  agreed  upon  in  the  original 
charter,  no  one  can  doubt.      The  sick  and  the  "  very  par- 
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ticular"  would  gladly  pay  an  additional  sum  for  tlie  certainty 
of  civility  and  the  comfort  of  the  absence  of  a  crowd;  first 
class  conveyances  would  be  patronised  and  prove  profitable  in 
America. 

My  letters  are  growing  "  heterogeneously  miscellaneous," 
as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  remarked  of  a  brother's 
speech  ;  "  so  let  it  be,"  was  the  reply  :  "  a  man  who  confines 
himself  to  one  set  of  ideas,  is  not  fit  to  legislate  for  an  Ame- 
rican community."  Let  me  copy  then  a  7vem.  made  on  a 
little  excursion  in  Essex. 

There  is  to  be  seen  at  Chelmsford,  the  county  town  of 
Essex,  a  row  of  comfortable  houses  bearing  the  inscription, 
"  Gepps's  Folly."  Their  history  is  curious,  as  connected  with 
the  great  Establishment  Question.  Some  years  since,  as 
may  be  familiar  to  many  of  my  readers,  a  Dissenter,  named 
Thorogood,  having  declined  the  payment  of  the  customary 
Church  of  England  demands,  was  brought  before  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court — and  this  case  was  made  the  trial  of  strength 
between  the  Establishment  and  its  opposers.  Thorogood  was 
supported  by  the  Dissenters,  considered  as  their  champion, 
and  encouraged  to  persevere  in  resisting  the  demands.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  about  two  years,  he  was  set  free  ;  and  as 
his  small  business  had  of  course  suffered  from  his  absence,  he 
was  presented  on  his  release  with  a  generous  subscription : 
with  this  he  built  a  row  of  houses — retaliating  in  an  unchris- 
tian manner  upon  his  prosecutor  Gepps,  by  inscribing  on  them 
"  Gepps's  Folly." 

In  this  county,  so  thronged  with  interesting  associations, 
is  the  "New  Hall,"  one  of  the  royal  residences  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  for  some  time  the  home  of  his  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Mary.  It  was  confiscated  from  George  Buckingham, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  purchased  of  the  Parliament  by 
Cromwell  for  five  shillings,  when  it  was  valued  at  £1300. 
General  IMonk  resided  here.  In  front  are  Queen  Elizabeth's 
arms,  with  the  inscription  (translated)  : 
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"  On  earth,  the  pious,  wise  Queen — 
In  heaven,  the  shining  star  of  piety  ; 
A  virgin,  nohle,  learned,  divine — 
VVilty,  chaste,  and  beauteous." 

How  could  royalty  in  the  profane,  homely  Queen,  blind  to  so 
glaring  a  falsehood  1 

A  community  of  nuns,  of  the  order  of  the  "  Holy  Sepul- 
chre," who  were  driven  from  Liege,  during  the  disastrous 
occurrences  of  the  French  Revolution,  sought  here  a  peaceful 
retreat;  and  beside  their  religious  occupations,  are  usefully 
engaged  in  superintending  the  education  of  a  limited  number 
of  young  ladies. 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER    LXIV. 

London. 

Life  insurance — Its  importance — Much  praciised— Hailstorm  Insurance 
Company — Patronage  of  the  fine  arts — Parliamentary  appropriations 
— Death  of  Karl  Grey — Other  noblemen— Farming  in  Kngland — Crops 
— Stock — Sales — Tenant  farmers — A  specimen — Ilis  dwelling  and 
establishment — Rural  England — Degradation  of  the  working  class — 
Razor-strop  farmer — Theoretical  agriculture  expensive. 

No  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  so  provident  for  the 
future  as  the  English;  I  allude  particularly  to  their  system, 
generally  adopted,  of  life  insurance,  which  is  almost  as  com- 
monly in  practice  as  insurance  against  fire.  Nearly  all 
classes  protect  themselves  by  this  provident  foresight  against 
the  some  time  certain  loss  of  the  individual  member  of  the 
family  upon  whose  life  they  are  dependent  for  support ;  his 
or  her  death  thus  makes  little  difference  in  their  income  or 
mode  of  life.     They  build  for  perpetuity,  well   knowing  that 
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others  are  to  come  after  them,  and  they  have  seen  too  many 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  life  insurance,  and  too  much 
distress  caused  by  its  omission,  to  neglect  this  first  of  duties' 
for  their  families.  I  ondon  seems  full  of  the  various  societies 
chartered  to  shower  blessings  on  the  bereaved ;  it  has  com- 
panies for  particular  classes, — the  clergy — the  army  and  navy, 
&c,,  and  even  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  lives  of  whose 
members  are  said  with  truth  to  be  "  better"  than  an  average, 
have  their  own  insurance  company. 

Apropos  of  insurance  : — several  great  storms  of  hail  of  late 
years  having  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  farmers  in  some 
counties,  there  is  actually  a  "  Hailstorm  Insurance  Company," 
whose  sign  I  often  encounter  in  the  "  city ;"  its  charter 
embraces  also  life  risks.  The  subject  of  life  insurance  is 
scarcely  sufficiently  understood  in  America  to  make  the 
practice  as  common  as  it  ought  to  be  and  will  be,  as  we  grow 
wiser  and  more  numerous. 

Though  complaints  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  a 
want  of  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
contrasted  with  our  own,  the  British  government  is  the  least 
to  be  abused  on  this  topic.  The  House  of  Commons  has  just 
voted  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  additional 
rooms  to  the  already  enormous  British  Museum,  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  for  the  purchase  of  certain  collections  ;  eight 
thousand  have  been  voted  for  the  National  Gallery,  and  fifty 
thousand  for  a  geological  survey ;  thirty  thousand  for  magnetic 
observations  at  home  and  abroad  ;  eight  thousand  for  monu- 
ments to  Lord  de  Saumarez  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith ;  ninety 
thousand  for  harbours  of  refuge  from  storms,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  towards  tlie  expenses  of  the  statues  of  Hampden  and 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  These  are  incidental  matters  of  no 
great  amount,  but  they  will  serve  to  show  yoii  what  kind  of 
objects  are  included  in  the  policy  of  the  government. 

Death  has  been  at  work  among  the  great  since  I  arrived ; 
Earl  Grey  has  died  at  the  age  of  82; — he  was  the  premier 
who  carried  the  Reform  Bill :  Viscount  Canterburv,  too,  has 
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paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  Lady  Blessington  is  the  sister  of  his 
wife ;  Lord  Bateman  is  a  third  in  the  peerage ;  both  the 
latter  had  attained  the  ages  of  sixty-six — botli  died  of  apo- 
plexy, with  which  they  were  suddenly  seized  whilst  rapidly 
travelling  by  railroad  cars.  It  is  stated  on  high  medical 
authority,  that  this  rapid  giddy  motion  is  dangerous  where  a 
disposition  to  the  attack  previously  exists. 

Farming  in  England  is  very  ditFerent  from  farming  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  amount  of  capital  which  in  Ame- 
rica enables  a  man  to  live  independently,  enjoying  with  some 
certainty  the  fruits  of  his  labour  upon  his  own  property,  in 
England  only  places  him  in  the  situation  of  a  tenant-farmer, 
dependent  upon  the  landlord  for  a  continuance  of  his  home. 
For  each  acre  that  he  rents  he  is  expected  to  have  from 
seven  to  ten  pounds  to  invest  in  labour,  implements,  and  ma- 
nure, so  that  a  farmer  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  capital,  in 
place  of  purchasing  land,  which  is  high-priced  and  rarely 
sold,  prefers  investing  it  in  cultivating  several  hundred  acres ; 
for  landed  property  returns  but  about  three  per  cent,  to  its 
landlord,  while  the  practical  tenant-farmer  may  realize  ten 
per  cent,  on  his  capital  invested. 

The  crops  that  would  strike  an  American  farmer  as  new, 
are  the  fields  of  peas  and  beans  for  the  winter  food  of  the 
stock,  and  the  luxuriant  Lucerne  grass,  as  yet  not  fully  intro- 
duced at  home.  Barley  is  often  sown  after  a  fallow  of  fifteen 
months;  the  crop  is  gathered  after  an  outlay  of  ten  pounds 
an  acre,  including  the  rents  and  tithes  since  the  last  harvest 
on  the  ground,  and  the  cost  of  the  labour  expended  in  the  re- 
peated ploughing  and  harrowing.  The  stock  is  beautiful  and 
very  productive.  The  value  of  three  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, sold  oft'  a  farm  of  400  acres  in  one  year,  seems  a  large 
sum — it  would  purchase  many  a  rich  acre  in  our  Great  West. 
The  farmer  in  this  thickly  settled  country  is  much  like  a 
merchant;  he  has  more  of  the  refinements  of  city  life  about 
him  than  our  agricultural  friends ;  his  numerous  labourers 
live  at  their  own  homes,  and  his  kitchen  family  is  perhaps 
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composed  of  his  house-servants  only,  with  a  boy  to  help  them, 
and  to  harness  his  small  pony  chaise,  which,  by  the  way,  often 
has  his  name  and  residence  painted  upon  it,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tax  on  vehicles  not  so  marked. 

As  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  class,  I  might  mention 
one  whose  kind  hospitality  my  son  experienced.  Bluff,  and 
even  rough  in  manner,  he  atoned  by  his  sincerity  for  an  un- 
prepossessing address.  He  resides  with  English  comfort  in 
a  large  house,  partly  surrounded  by  a  moat,  now  filled  with 
water,  which  was  anciently  a  part  of  the  fortifications  of  a 
bishop's  palace  on  this  spot ;  it  has  been  his  home  for  twenty- 
three  years ;  possessed  of  a  good  property,  he  rents  the  farm 
of  four  hundred  acres.  Go  with  him  over  it,  and  see  the  evi- 
dences of  a  great  business  in  the  three  sets  of  farm  buildings 
in  different  parts,  the  vast  quantities  of  grain,  and  the  great 
green  crops,  the  number  of  plough  horses,  and  their  immense 
size,  the  sleek  fatted  cattle,  the  fine  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the 
number  of  labourers,  among  whom  were  some  women  in  the 
field — and  return  with  him  to  his  pleasant  family  to  see  the 
fruits  of  such  farming  in  the  comfortable  home  and  opportu- 
nities of  beneficence  and  mental  cultivation  which  it  affords 
them !  Ride  with  him  through  the  narrow-winding  lanes, 
lined  with  well-trimmed  hedges,  the  richly-cultivated  country, 
and  enjoy  the  perfection  of  rural  England,  with  uncut  crops, 
and  growing  in  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  a  rainy  summer. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  in  sad  contrast  to 
the  beautiful  scenery,  the  rich  landlord,  and  the  comfortable 
tenant.  The  labouring  class  are,  many  of  them,  in  a  state  of 
degradation  difficult  to  conceive  in  a  country  where  there  is 
such  an  amount  of  refinement,  cultivation,  and  active  philan- 
thropy. But  I  would  willingly  draw  the  curtain  over  such  a 
picture;  its  harrowing  details  have  been  described  by  an 
abler  pen. 

A  London  razor-strop  and  fancy  merchant,  named  Mechi, 
has  lately  purchased  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  has  under- 
taken from  books  to  teach  his  Essex  neighbours  how  to  farm. 
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He  rides  his  hobby  with  energy,  laying  out  large  sums  in 
new  manures  and  experiments.  Rarely  visiting  it,  he  farms 
by  theory  from  London,  sending  down  his  orders  to  a  foreman, 
who  perseveringly  tries  the  new-fangled  instruments,  the 
manures  tliat  ought  to  make  fine  crops,  and  the  new  plans  for 
electrifying  vegetation  by  wires  passing  around  the  field  ;  in 
showing  which  the  old  foreman  shrewdly  remarks  that  he 
knows  what  nourishes  him, — good  ale  and  hearty  meals ;  but 
he  does  not  see  how  naked  wires  feed  the  plants  much.  Mechi 
publishes  much  about  his  model  farm  and  agricultural  ex- 
periments, but  farming  from  a  smoky  counting-house  is  not 
the  thing,  and  he  has  the  laugh  or  jealousy  of  the  practical 
plodding  ones — the  common  fate  too  of  those  in  advance  of  their 
age.  Whether  Mechi  is  in  advance  I  am  not  practical  enough 
to  decide — his  farming  is  very  expensive,  at  least. 

Yours,  &LC. 


LETTER    LXV. 

London. 

Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition;  its  attractions — Zoological  Gardens;  as 
a  garden — The  donkey  employed  ;  his  usefulness — Should  be  intro- 
duced into  America — Distances  in  London — The  Glaciarium  not  to 
be  found — Polytechnic  institution— Its  nature — National  Gallery — 
Hampton  Court— Pictures— Fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square — Nelson 
memorial — Walking  advertisements — "  Down's  hat-guards." 

Among  the  regular  round  of  lions  visited  by  strangers,  in 
the  great  Babel  London,  is  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition  of 
human  figures.  You  appear  to  enter  a  room  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies.  One  sits  at  a  desk,  near  the  door,  as  if  to  take 
your  names;  near  him,  a  beautiful  lady  apparently  reclines 
asleep,  with  all  ihe  appearance  of  breathing  regularly; — her 
chest  heaves  as  naturally  as  you  could  desire  ;  a  gentleman 
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on  the  bench  where  the  visiters  sit,  seems  to  be  interested  in 
looking  at  the  rest,  for  he  moves  his  head  and  eyes ;  around 
are  groups,  as  if  in  conversation — and  at  one's  elbow  stands  a 
lady,  in  an  old  black  bonnet.  What  is  your  surprise,  in  find- 
ing that  all  these  figures,  which  are  so  natural  that  one  is  al- 
most ready  to  accost  them,  are  artificial  1 — the  work  of  the 
lady  of  whom  the  figure  in  the  black  bonnet  is  a  likeness.  It 
is  difiicult  sometimes  to  know  which  are  living  and  which  ar- 
tificial. A  perplexed  friend  of  ours,  accosted  one  with  the 
request  to  tell  him  whether  she  was  alive  or  not !  A  man  sat 
still  for  a  long  time  and  passed  himself  off"  for  wax,  and  al- 
though his  breathing  and  winking  could  be  seen,  yet  it  was 
thought  to  be  another  admirable  imitation. 

Round  the  room  are  many  wax  representations  of  indivi- 
duals distinguished  in  history  or  literature ;  among  them,  the 
commanding  figure  of  Washington,  Svvedenborg's  singularly 
earnest  countenance,  and  many  of  the  leading  public  cliarac- 
ters  of  the  present  century — including  the  late  sovereigns, 
Prince  Albert,  &c.,  &c.  There  is  one  group  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration  ;  that  of  John  Knox  reproving  IVIary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  sternness  of  the  Reformer,  and  the 
meek  patience  of  the  beautiful  Queen,  were  very  finely  ex- 
pressed. It  was  probably  meant  for  tlie  scene  of  tlie  inter- 
view which  the  Calvinists  feared  so  much  for  their  leader, 
but  in  wliich  he  so  boldly  inveighed  against  her  marriage  with 
the  papist  Earl  of  Darnley. 

A  coronation  robe  is  among  the  objects  here  exhibited  ;  and 
in  adjoining  rooms  are  Napoleon's  chair,  camp-bed,  a  stain  of 
his  blood  upon  a  sheet,  and  his  worn  travelling-carriage  ;  into 
which  last,  like  other  people  great  and  small,  you  enter  and 
seat  yourselves  ;  are  shown  his  comfortable  arrangements  for 
resting  by  opening  a  sort  of  closet  in  front,  and  connecting  it 
by  a  shelf  with  the  back-seat  so  as  to  form  a  pretty  comfort- 
able couch,  long  enough  for  one  of  the  Emperor's  size; — you 
get  out  again  with  the  feeling  of  having  come  somewhat  into 
contact  with  the  Conqueror.     Without  having  any  great  fond- 
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ness  for  wax-works,  which  in  America  have  been  degraded 
by  inferior  representations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  good 
thing-  of  the  kind,  like  Madame  Tussaud's,  should  receive  a 
passing  visit  from  a  stranger  in  London.  She  has  been  very 
successful,  and  is  constantly  producing  novelties ;  her  last,  is 
a  capital  likeness  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  which  is 
now  placarded  every  where  in  the  London  streets. 

Of  the  Zoological  Gardens  I  had  formed  too  exalted  an 
idea;  perhaps,  too,  the  sight  of  noble  animals  in  confinement, 
is  naturally  painful ;  as  a  garden,  the  place  is  well  enough, 
and  much  is  done  to  make  the  prisoners  comfortable.  The 
boars  get  plenty  of  cake  for  climbing  up  a  long  pole ;  the 
monkeys  chatter  and  frolic  as  much  as  one  could  wish — while 
the  elephants  bathe  in  a  miniature  lake  and  look  sulky,  and 
the  cameleopards  have  a  high-roofed  stable ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  projectors  to  imitate  their  natural 
haunts,  the  garden  is  to  me  a  dull  place.  One  hint  obtained 
here  may  be  useful  in  America :  the  donkey  is  employed  to 
drag  the  rollers  over  the  gravel- walks;  he  is  too  light  to  make 
more  impression  on  the  gravel,  than  the  roller  will  obliterate. 
This  useflil  little  animal  is  employed  in  Europe  in  various 
ways  to  great  advantage;  his  introduction  with  us  is  one  of 
the  things  we  have  yet  to  learn  ;  his  appetite  is  easily  satis- 
fied, requiring  less  than  a  large  dog;  his  labour,  even  as  a 
burden-carrier,  would  well  repay  his  importation ;  he  pulls 
well  in  a  small  cart,  and  in  this  is  most  useful  in  cities  to 
carry  marketing  ;  he  would  take  the  whole  produce  of  a  small 
kitchen-garden,  as  well  as  a  horse,  while  his  cost  and  main- 
tenance would  be  a  very  trifle.  To  the  poor  man  he  would 
prove  in  America  an  admirable  help,  not  dainty  as  to  the 
quantity  or  the  quality  of  his  food. 

In  Philadelphia,  your  good  citizens  talk  of  "  squares"  when 
tlicy  speak  of  distances;  in  London  it  is  miles;  they  tell  you 
such  a  place  is  four  miles  from  *'  the  Bank ;"  another  favourite 
mode  is  to  measure  by  minutes — as  ten  minutts'  walk,  which 
means  many  of  your  "  squares."     At  night  one  is  puzzled  to 
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wind  one's  way  to  a  given  place  three  or  four  miles  off;  if  an 
omnibus  is  not  running  in  the  direction,  a  cab  must  be  resorted 
to,  for  the  people,  though  very  civil  in  imparting  information 
as  far  as  they  can,  are  totally  ignorant  of  changes  which  may 
have  occurred  in  a  distant  neighbourhood,  though  that  change 
may  have  been  of  long  standing. 

An  instance  in  point : — Last  evening  some  of  us  Americans, 
who  had  heard  much  of  the  Glaciarium,  or  artificial  skating 
pond,  determined  to  hunt  it  up ;  several  Englishmen,  in  their 
own  opinion,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  London,  gave  us  the 
direction ;  away  we  sallied,  and  after  many,  many  inquiries^ 
we  pounced  upon  the  place ;  it  was  a  livery  stable,  and  had 
been  so  employed  for  nearly  two  years !  the  Glaciarium  was 
long  since  defunct,  but  London  was  not  aware  of  it. 

We  lost  nearly  the  whole  evening,  having  only  time  to  peep 
in  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  in  Regent  Street,  see  a  lady 
descend  in  the  diving  bell  with  a  parasol  over  her  head,  and 
come  up  with  a  little  deafness,  but  perfectly  dry.  Here  lec- 
tures on  mechanics  are  regularly  delivered,  models  of  ma- 
chinery explained,  and  various  information  imparted.  The 
atmospheric  railway  is  also  shown  in  a  working  model ;  ladies 
wonder,  children  gape,  some  are  entertained,  and  I  dare  say 
many  learn  a  little.  Various  commodities  are  sold  in  the  build- 
ing ;  you  may  buy  a  vegetable  ivory-nut,  or  a  magnifying 
glass  half  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  so  powerful  as  to  exhibit 
the  insensible  perspiration  of  the  body  like  small  rivers,  and 
mites  in  cheese,  or  the  animals  on  a  fig  of  the  size  of  rabbits. 
The  place  is  made  attractive,  and  even  amusement  is  sought 
for.     The  Adelaide  Gallery  is  something  of  the  same  kind. 

The  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square  is  an  attempt  of 
the  government  to  impart  to  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts  without  fee.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  England 
where  there  is  no  charge  for  entrance.  There  are  some  fine 
pictures,  either  presented  to  the  Gallery  or  purchased.  Some 
few  rich  people  have,  from  their  abundance,  consigned  very 
respectable  productions  to  it,  or  bequeathed  them  by  will  ; 
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many  g-ems  by  the  old  masters  prove  very  attractive.  As  a 
place  of  study  I  found  it  most  useful,  taking  gradual  lessons 
which  will  ronder  future  descriptions  of  pictures  less  tedious 
than  in  books  I  have  generally,  heretofore  found  them.  A 
visit  to  Italy,  which  I  now  "hanker  after,"  must  be  accom- 
plished before  my  course  is  nearly  completed. 

In  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  a  collection  of  paintings, 
more  or  less  free  to  public  inspection,  has  long  been  considered 
essential  to  national  honour.  But  until  the  year  1826,  the 
English  alone  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  claims  of 
different  schools,  and  of  measuring  the  progress  of  taste  and 
intellect.  This  want  was  calculated  to  perpetuate  indifference 
in  matters  of  taste  among  the  people,  ignorance  and  conceit 
among  the  artists,  and  presumption  in  amateurs  ;  the  whole 
community  was  stigmatized  by  foreigners  as  the  most  tasteless 
in  Europe.  The  establishment  of  this  gallery  has  done 
much  to  rem.edy  these  complaints,  though  it  is  still  a  very 
inferior  thing  compared  with  galleries  in  many  other  countries. 
As  a  collection  of  the  comparative  claims  of  genius,  it  is 
quite  useless.  The  arrangement  is  also  complained  of;  his- 
torical pieces,  landscapes  and  portraits,  English,  Flemish,  and 
Italian,  being  commingled  without  order  or  system.  This 
want  of  arrangement  and  a  further  confusion  in  numbering, 
destroy  all  system.  With  a  limited  space  and  a  very  limited 
number  of  specimens,  from  the  old  masters,  it  is,  no  doubt, 
a  difficult  task  to  place  them  satisfactorily,  but  some  principle, 
leading  to  a  systematic  display,  should  have  been  adopted. 

With  all  its  faults,  thp  National  Gallery  has  done  much 
more  good  than  harm,  for  it  has  infused  into  the  middle  classes 
some  taste.  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  visit  such  collections 
without  an  improvement  in  this  particular.  If  the  public 
feel  thankful  to  Lord  Liverpool  for  having  formed  a  National 
Gallery,  and  allowed  the  people  free  access  to  pictures  bought 
with  their  own  money,  they  have  still  more  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  those  munificent  individuals  who  have  given  or  be- 
queathed valuable  pictures  to  this  national  exhibition.  Among 
10* 
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them,  Sir  George  Beaumont  has  bequeathed  enougli  to  remind 
every  artist  of  one  of  the  most  generous  and  amiable  men 
that  ever  patronised  talent ;  his  collection  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  fine  taste.  Lord  Farnborough,  Lord  Vernon, 
and  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  deserve  to  have  their  names  handed 
down  to  posterity,  and  even  across  the  Atlantic,  for  their 
noble  donations  to  the  cause ;  I  look  upon  them  as  national 
benefactors,  for  they  have  thrown  one  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation within  the  grasp  of  the  ignorant.  A  crisis  in  matters 
of  art  has  occurred  in  the  island ;  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  a  few ;  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
kingdom  is  interested  in  their  prosperity.  As  education  has 
become  a  necessity  to  every  class  of  the  community,  before 
the  ignorant  can  take  their  proper  station  as  integrals  of  the 
mass  entitled  to  happiness,  so  must  the  fine  arts  be  made  sub- 
servient to  general  education,  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
instruction  and  recreation  of  the  people. 

In  the  vestibule,  the  great  Waterloo  vase  claims  attention 
more  for  its  size  than  its  beauty.  Its  history  is  curious :  it  is 
composed  of  three  blocks  of  marble,  originally  selected  by 
Napoleon  to  celebrate  his  own  victories,  and  was  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Rome,  then  in  the 
course  of  erection  in  the  French  capital.  On  the  abdication 
of  the  Emperor,  these  blocks  were  presented  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Burghersh,  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Florence ;  and  the  Prince,  taking  up  the  original 
idea,  resolved  to  dedicate  them  as  a  memorial  of  the  victory 
of  the  allies  at  Waterloo. 

Westmacott,  with  national  grasping,  has  confined  the  design 
to  a  representation  of  the  British  hero  attended  by  his  staff, 
and  issuing  his  orders  for  a  charge  of  cavalry  on  that  memora- 
ble daj'.  Besides  this  principal  design,  an  allegory  was 
adopted,  representing  the  British  Monarch  seated  on  the 
throne,  to  whicli  Europe  has  retired  for  protection.  Peace, 
with  her  attendant  genii,   bearing  her  appropriate  symbols. 
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presents  as  a  trophy  of  triumph,  the  palm  branch  to  the  en- 
throned sovereign.  The  vase  is  a  failure  as  regards  elTect, 
and  this  is  heightened  by  its  being  badly  placed.  The  sub- 
scription statue  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  is  much  more  striking, 
as  it  meets  you  in  a  good  light  at  the  foot  of  the  first  flight  of 
stairs. 

In  the  National  Gallery,  I  first  gazed  upon  a  landscape  by 
Claude  Lorraine  ;  the  collection  embraces  many.  Corregio, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Guide  Reni,  Murillo,  Tintoretto, 
Guercino,  Paul  Veronese,  Caracci,  Poussin,  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, Domenicheno,  Vandyck,  &.C.,  &c.,  have  each  their 
productions  frequently  brought  before  your  admiring  gaze  ; 
it  \vas  something  to  do  this  for  the  inhabitants  of  cold  Eng- 
land. One  step  more,  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  give  the 
nation  the  full  credit  of  the  change.  Let  the  fine  pictures, 
now  in  the  palaces  unseen,  be  brought  out  and  presented  to 
the  public  gaze.  There  is  something  preposterous  to  our 
American  eyes  in  furnishing  palaces  with  such  treasures  of 
art  to  be  seen  by  the  Queen  or  King  exclusively.  Why 
should  not  these  glorious  w-orks  be  brought  out  for  the  use  of 
the  people  who  own  them,  and  the  Queen  ton  might  come 
and  see  them'!  Gradually  a  little  light  is  breaking  in  upon 
the  enslaved  people ;  a  step  at  a  time  is  taken  now  and 
then,  such  as  opening  Hampton  Court,  where  many  gems 
and  wonders  of  the  pencil  were  long  locked  up  in  the  an- 
tique rooms  which  the  royal  family  never  inhabited.  The 
good  conduct  of  the  public,  now  as  freely  admitted-  there  as 
the  French  are  to  Versailles,  is  a  good  augury  of  future 
favours. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  delighted  with  Hampton  Court, 
the  groLuids  and  pictures  especially.  The  trees  are  planted 
in  the  old-fashioned  formal  style,  but  nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  long  vistas  and  the  greenness  of  the  grass. 
Many  of  the  poorer  nobility  have  apartments  at  this  old- 
fashioned  palace,  which  you  are  made  aware  of  as  you  saunter 
about,  by  a  door-plate  here  and  there  in  tlie  long  galleries,  of 
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Lady  Somebody,  to  whose  kitchen  a  leg'  of  mutton  has  just 
rung-  for  admittance. 

In  the  fountain  basins  are  some  of  the  most  enormous  old 
family  gold  fishes  I  have  ever  seen;  they  would  make  a 
respectable  appearance  at  a  regular  dinner. 

The  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square  are  justly  ridiculed  even 
by  the  Londoners,  though  they  are  the  best  they  have ;  the 
water  tumbles  lazily  over  like  a  jet  from  a  beer-bottle.  The 
Nelson  memorial  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  this  much-fre- 
quented neighbourhood. 

We  have  placarded  boards  advertising  shops  or  theatres  in 
some  of  oi^r  American  cities ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  this 
overgrown  metropolis  to  do  the  work  wholesale.  We  meet 
in  every  part  of  London,  not  a  single  board  perambulating, 
but  a  whole  string  of  men  encased  fore  and  aft  with  these  "  ad- 
vertises ;"  long  gangs  of  at  least  a  dozen,  are  organized  by 
different  tradesmen,  museum-owners,  fee,  who  march  just 
outside  of  the  curb-stones,  keeping  step  as  they  go  ;  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  the  exhibition  of  the  line,  bearing  in  large 
letters,  "  Buy  Down's  Hats,"  on  boards  down  to  their  feet, 
when  they  are  driven  to  a  run  by  a  cab  or  omnibus,  never 
fails  to  create  a  good  laugh  from  the  spectators.  It  is  quite  a 
relief  to  laugh  in  London,  where  there  is  much  to  perplex,  I 
assure  you  ;  and  I  feel  consequently  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Down 
for  the  amusement  his  regiments  have  often  aftbrded  me. 
They  have  got  the  name  of  "  Down's  hat  guards." 

The  Chinese  Museum  has  been  fitted  up  in  London  with 
considerable  beauty;  a  band  of  music  performs  nightly  ;  the 
omnibuses  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  are  labelled  "Chinese 
Museum,"  and  they  receive  considerable  patronage  from  this 
source. 

Yours,  &.C. 
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London. 

Politics  in  England— Causes  of  the  interest  taken  in  Ihem — Will  there 
be  a  revolution  ? — Rise  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties — Meaning  of 
the  terms — Long  Whig  tenure  of  office — Long  Tory  tenure  of  office 
— Catholic  emancipation — Tories  obliged  to  resign  in  1830 — Reform 
Bill — Rejected  by  the  Lords — Fearful  state  of  the  country — Final 
passage  of  the  bill— Subsequent  movements  of  parties—  Position  of 
the  present  ministry — Future  prospects. 

One  of  the  most  absorbing  topics  of  conversation  in  Eng- 
land, is  politics.  Here,  where  the  struggle  is  still  going  on 
between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  principles,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  so  much  interest  is  attached  to  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament.  In  America  there  is  a  class  of  educated  men 
who  take  no  thought  for  the  state,  because  they  believe  there 
is  no  danger  to  their  liberties ;  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
vote  only  when  urged  by  a  sufficient  motive.  It  is  different 
in  England.  The  landholder,  whether  he  be  Whig  or  Tory, 
is  directly  interested  in  preserving  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  the  system  of  modified  feudality  to  which  he  owes 
his  influence,  and  by  which  his  family  pride  is  sustained.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers,  the  merchants,  the  la- 
bourers and  artisans,  long  for  a  new  Reform  Bill,  which  will 
relieve  them  from  the  enormous  taxes  now  placed  upon 
imports,  and  transfer  the  burdens  of  the  state  to  the  land- 
owners.    The  ground  upon  which  these  two  interests  now 
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contend,  is  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  of 
which  more  in  my  next. 

The  connexion  of  church  and  state  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  forms  another  fruitful  source  of  party  violence.  The 
Dissenters,  including  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  will 
never  rest  satisfied  until  they  are  not  only  tolerated,  but 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  established  church.  At 
this  moment  the  rumours  of  a  state  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government, 
agitate  the  breasts  of  millions  whose  conscientious  opinions, 
or  whose  pecuniary  interests  are  involved  in  the  proposed 
change.  These,  and  many  other  points,  lend  an  importance 
to  every  speech  in  Parliament,  every  movement  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  every  demonstration  of  the  popular  will.  Many, 
both  here  and  in  America,  predict  a  bloody  revolution,  which 
will  put  a  period  to  the  English  aristocracy,  and  bring  in  a 
republican  form  of  government.  But,  without  asserting,  as 
some  do,  and  as  many  of  the  English  sincerely  believe,  that 
there  is  more  wisdom  in  this  little  island,  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together,  I  must  confess  I  see  no  symptoms  of 
any  such  event,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  con- 
stitution of  England,  by  a  happy  combination  of  the  three 
orders  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  contains  provisions  for  its 
own  reformation  ;  and  whenever  any  evils  become  sufficiently 
glaring  to  demand  a  remedy,  the  influence  in  Parliament  of 
the  parties  aggrieved,  or  the  fear  of  the  consequences  which 
an  earnest  study  of  history  produces,  is  sufficient  to  throw  off 
the  disease,  and  restore  the  state  to  a  healthy  action.  Add 
to  this  that  the  two  great  parties  which,  since  the  Revolution, 
have  alternately  ruled  the  state,  have  always  been  a  check 
upon  each  other's  extravagances,  and  have  eagerly  grasped 
at  any  pretext  of  maladministration  of  the  dominant  power 
to  make  political  capital  for  themselves.  It  has  been  two 
centuries  since  there  has  been  a  civil  war  in  England,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  two  centuries  more. 

The  enormous  national  debt  of  England,  which  is  thought 
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by  some  on  our  side  of  the  water,  to  be  the  surest  sign  of  an 
approaching  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  is  under- 
stood here  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees  of  the  per- 
manency of  the  existing  state  of  things.  There  is  hardly  a 
householder  in  the  three  kingdoms  who  is  not  more  or  less 
personally  interested  in  seeing  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  punctually  paid.  Neither  Whig  nor  Tory  politicians 
would  find  favour  with  their  constituents  by  advocating  any 
thing  like  repudiation,  and  as  to  the  ability  of  this  rich  people 
to  sustain  the  burden,  no  one  who  sees  the  evidences  of  pro- 
digious wealth  which  encounter  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in 
London  alone,  can  doubt  that,  as  there  is  the  will,  so  there  is 
the  way.  There  are  said  to  be  in  private  hands,  jewels  and 
plate,sufficientofthemselvestodischarge,  not  only  the  interest, 
but  the  principal  of  this  vast  incumbrance.  But  although 
the  3  per  cent,  consols  have  tended  to  consolidate  as  well  the 
nation  as  the  funds,  there  have  never  been  wanting,  since  the 
Great  Rebellion,  causes  of  party  strife. 

The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  an  epoch 
whence  may  be  daterl  not  only  the  rise  of  the  Whig  and  Tory 
parties,  but  also  the  origin  of  the  principles  which  they 
severally  profess.  The  last  great  distinction  which  had 
divided  the  nation  was  the  warring  factions  of  the  Roundheads 
and  Cavaliers,  and  the  convulsion  which  then  took  place, 
wrought  a  change  in  the  national  sentiment  that  has  never 
since  been  effaced.  Since  that  time  there  has  never  been  a 
republican  j)(n'ty  in  England. 

Charles  II.  was  received  with  tumultuous  loyalty,  but  his 
project,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  modern  researches,  to  in- 
troduce again  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  gave  rise  to  an 
opposition  to  the  government,  the  promoters  of  which  soon 
acquired  the  name  of  Whigs ;  this  term  is  said  to  have  been 
applied  originally  to  the  Covenanters,  on  account  of  their 
sour  dispositions,  the  word  whig  being  used  by  the  Scotch 
for  the  curd  into  which  milk  was  reduced  previous  to  its  being 
converted  into  cheese.     They  retorted  upon  their  adversaries 
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of  the  high-church  and  ultra-monarchical  party,  by  the  epithet 
Tory,  a  name  applied,  according  to  Roger  North,  to  a  set  of 
ruffians  among  the  wild  Irish,  a  part  being  taken  for  the 
whole,  as  a  nation  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  two  parties 
were  in  continual  rivalry  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  William  and  JMary,  and  Anne,  neither  getting 
permanently  and  decidedly  the  upper  hand.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1714,  the  Whigs  came  into  power  with  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  in  the  person  of  George  I.,  and  they 
kept  the  reins  of  government  uninterruptedly  for  forty-eight 
years,  when  they  were  turned  out  of  office  in  1762,  through 
the  personal  predilections  of  the  new  king,  George  III.,  for 
the  Earl  of  Bute. 

The  Tories  kept  possession  of  office  for  the  remarkably  long 
period  of  sixty-eight  years,  when  they  were  supplanted  by 
the  Whigs  in  1830.  In  1829,  the  bill  for  Catholic  emanci- 
pation was  carried  by  the  consent  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tory 
party,  but  contrary  to  their  often  declared  principles.  This 
concession  did  not  save  them,  and  on  the  15th  November, 
1830,  the  administration  being  left  in  a  minority,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  resigned. 

The  new  Whig  ministry,  under  Earl  Grey,  immediately 
brought  in  the  celebrated  Reform  Bill,  which,  after  another 
general  election,  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  large 
majority  of  136 — 367  for,  231  against.  The  question  then 
was,  Will  the  House  of  Lords  venture,  in  the  agitated  state 
of  the  country,  to  reject  it  1  They  did  reject  it  by  a  majority 
of  41.  "  The  House  of  Commons  immediately  passed  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  ministers.  The  king  interposed  a  short  pro- 
rogation, expressly  for  the  purpose  that  the  bill  might  be 
again  introduced.  Every  method  was  adopted  which  could 
palliate  the  news  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  and  avert  the 
thunder  storm  which  threatened.  The  Whigs  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  successful ;  the  lightning  did  not  strike  the 
lofty  towers  of  royalty,  nor  strip  off  the  Gothic  fretwork  of 
the  House  of  Peers;  but  strange  sights  were  seen  throughout 
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the  nation  ;  and  a  voice  was  gone  forth  which  told  that  the 
end  was  not  yet.  In  London,  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
marching  in  close  array,  and  crowding  all  the  avenues  to  the 
palace ;  the  houses  of  the  Tory  peers  in  a  constant  state  of 
siege  ;  the  peers  themselves  venturing  abroad  at  the  danger 
of  their  life ;  in  the  metropolis  of  a  generous  people,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  whose  reputation  is  his  country's  glory,  unahle 
to  appear  without  insult  and  danger;  in  the  metropolis  of  a 
people  remarkable  for  their  respect  to  the  laws.  Lord  London- 
derry struck  senseless  from  his  horse  by  a  flight  of  stones ;  in 
the  country,  Nottingham  Castle,  the  ancient  possession  of  the 
Dukes  of  Newcastle,  given  to  the  flames ;  Derby  in  the  power 
of  a  mob,  the  jail  destroyed,  the  houses  of  known  Tories 
demolished;  the  city  of  Bristol  on  fire,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  fleeing  in  disguise  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration 
— men  of  all  grades  banded  together  in  unions,  pledged,  at 
any  cost,  to  obtain  parliamentary  reform ;  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  assembled  at  Birmingham,  and  threatening 
to  march  upon  London;— these  were  the  signs  of  the  times, 
varied  by  public  meetings  all  over  the  country,  comprehend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  mass  of  the  middle  classes,  and  a  large 
portion  of  tlie  aristocracy,  who  joined  in  the  expression  of 
indignant  surprise,  that  a  whisper  of  a  faction  should  be 
allowed  to  render  abortive  the  expressed  desire  of  a  nation. 
Well  was  the  national  sentiment  expressed  and  sustained  by 
the  press.  Morning  and  evening  did  these  batteries  of  re- 
form pour  forth  their  incessant  fire,  and  the  noise  reverberated 
through  the  kingdom.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  journals 
were  in  the  interest  of  the  Whigs  and  the  people ;  but  the 
combined  power  of  all  the  rest  of  these  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  leader  of  them,  a  paper 
which,  in  the  pride  of  conscious  power,  had  styled  itself  the 
leading  journal  of  Europe.  Never  was  there  so  tremendous 
a  party  engine  as  the  '  Times'  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  treating,  presented.  The  receptacle  of  talent  sufficient 
to  form  three  brilliant  reputations,  backed  by  the  admiration 
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the  applause,  the  obedience  of  a  nation,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  upon  its  career  without  strong  excitement."  The  above 
was  written  by  a  Whig,  but  the  thunders  of  the  Times,  as 
you  well  know,  were  afterwards  turned,  by  a  change  of  pro- 
prietorship, against  the  party  whose  favourite  bill  it  advocated 
in  1830. 

The  opposition  of  the  aristocracy  was  in  vain  against  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  1832,  the  great 
Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  most  of  the  Tories 
absenting  themselves.  This  bill,  by  the  disfranchisement  of 
many  "rotten  boroughs"  and  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  all  householders  paying  a  rent  of  £10  a  year, 
changed  so  materially  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  Blackwood's  Magazine,  a  high-Tory  periodical, 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  revolution.  Having  gained  "the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,"  the  people  of 
England  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. The  Tories,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  prime  minister, 
again  returned  to  place  for  a  short  time,  from  December  1834, 
to  May  1835,  but,  being  left  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  resigned,  and  Lord  Melbourne  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1837,  her  present  "  most  gracious 
Majesty"  ascended  the  throne.  Both  William  IV.  and  Vic- 
toria were  Whigs,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  for  royalty  in 
England  to  countenance  faction. 

But  the  era  of  long  domination  by  either  of  the  great  par- 
ties seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  you 
well  know,  was  summoned  to  form  a  Cabinet  in  August  1841. 
The  Tories  entered  upon  office  this  time  with  a  large  "work- 
ing majority"  in  Parliament,  which  has  been  sustained,  rather 
by  the  weight  of  the  Premier's  personal  character,  than  by  a 
consistent  carrying  out  of  Tory  principles  on  the  part  of  the 
present  government.  The  High-Church  party  have  never 
forgiven  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
yielding  to  the  cry  for  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829,  and 
they  have  recently,  as  all  the  world  knows,  encountered  a 
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violent  opposition  from  many  of  their  old  supporters,  by  the 
increase  of  the  Government  grant  to  Maynooth  College.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  old  distinctions  of  Tory  and  Whig 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
Peel  commands  votes  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  The 
general  confidence  in  his  practical  wisdom,  and  the  belief 
that  he  is  the  best  man  in  England  to  encounter  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  government  at  the  present  day,  will,  I  think 
insure  him  a  long  tenure  of  office. 

But  I  am  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  letter,  and  perhaps  only 
repeating  facts  which  are  as  familiar  to  Americans,  such  is 
the  intercourse  between  this  country  and  our  own,  as  to  my- 
self. Still,  I  hope  the  sketch  I  have  given  above  will  convey 
valuable  information  to  some,  and  stimulate  all  who  read  it 
to  take  an  interest  in  British  legislation.  I  forget  who  it  is 
that  says  the  study  of  politics,  next  to  the  study  of  theology, 
is  the  most  ennobling  pursuit  of  man,  but  certain  it  is,  that  a 
more  interesting  one  than  that  of  the  present  movements  of 
parties  (including  the  movement  party,  a  large  one,)  in  Eng- 
land, does  not  exist.  To  look  beneath  the  eddies  of  temporary 
change,  and  see  the  great  current  of  the  English  mind,  as 
represented  in  Parliament,  moving  towards  an  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  lower  classes,  an  equality  of  state  favour  towards 
different  religions,  and  free  trade,  is  surely  a  fascinating  em- 
ployment.    The  change  is  slow,  but  sure. 

Yours,  &c. 
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London, 


British  Museum— Rosetta  Stone,  &c.— Colosseum— The  ruins— The 
cave — Swiss  scenery — The  ascending  room — The  Panorama  of  Lon- 
don— The  Taylors  of  Norwich— Mrs.  Austin — Lady  Duff  Gordon — 
Miss  Kirby — Historical  associations. 

I  WOULD  wish  that  for  once  in  your  life  you  could  walk 
through  the  British  Museum  ;  you  would  then  have  an  idea 
of  extent  in  such  an  institution,  and  would  believe  in  num- 
bers of  visiters  who  crowd  it  at  this  season  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  make  the  expedition  extremely  fatiguing.  It  contains 
immense  suites  of  apartments,  filled  with  collections  of  natu- 
ral history,  fossils,  shells,  coins,  &c.,  all  well  and  distinctly 
labelled,  chemical  specimens,  vast  Egyptian  sarcophagi,  sta- 
tues, and  marbles  ;  indeed,  so  great  is  the  number  of  Egyp- 
tian mummies  and  Etruscan  vases,  that  more  are  probably  to 
be  seen  by  the  traveller  here  than  in  Egypt  itself  We  stop- 
ped with  much  interest  before  the  Rosetta  Stone. 

If  I  have  not  fatigued  you  with  London  sight-seeing,  you 
will  not  object  to  a  word  about  the  Colosseum,  the  most  im- 
posing exhibition  we  have  visited.  In  the  "  ruins,'"  strewed 
artificially  about  in  puzzling  positions,  no  one  can  be  deceived 
or  mucli  interested,  though  they  are  occasionally  natural, 
except  for  a  label  requesting  visiters  not  to  "  injure  the 
ruins."  A  large  cave  with  huge  artificial  stalactites  glit- 
tering in  gas  light,  carries  on  the  illusion  very  well;  a 
Swiss  cottage  and  a  waterfall,  with  Alpine  scenery  excel- 
lently imitated,  not  excepting  a  glacier  and  snowcapped 
mountains  in  the  distance,  are  extremely  well  displayed  consi- 
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dering  tlio  small  space  it  has  been  accomplished  in.  The 
interior  basement  is  a  circular  room  filled  with  statuary  of 
middling  merit,  often  of  plaster,  but  a  very  showy  place. 
In  the  centre  is  the  ascending  room,  in  which  our  seated 
party  was  hoisted  by  a  steam  engine  to  the  great  Panorama 
of  the  City  of  London  ;  a  superb  deception,  indeed,  so  admi- 
rably carried  out  in  its  details  that  it  was  difficult  not  to 
believe  ourselves  on  St.  Paul's  Church  and  looking  down  on 
an  evening  scene  in  the  city.  The  streets  and  shops  were 
lighted  with  lamps,  figures  were  in  the  streets,  the  stars 
twinkling  (a  little  too  naturally),  the  moon  so  bright  and 
natural  that  I  saw  a  man  with  his  hat  off  and  gazing  at  it 
apparently  with  some  emotion  I  its  reflection  on  the  water  of 
the  Thames  sparkling  and  varying  in  the  ripples  was  a  little 
the  best  piece  of  acting  we  have  witnessed  ;  the  clouds 
flying  past  the  moon,  the  boats  on  the  Thames,  and  the  im- 
mense distance  we  seemed  to  be  above  the  town,  made  it  the 
most  admirable,  complete  deception  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
but  still  a  deception.  The  charge  is  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
for  the  whole,  with  an  additional  fee  for  a  hoist  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan moving  room,  the  motion  of  which  made  some  of  us 
feel  sea-sick  !  It  would  be  preferable  to  walk  up  the  stairs 
on  a  warm  night. 

This  exhibition,  though  so  well  patronised,  is,  like  all 
London  things  of  the  kind,  attended  with  such  vast  expenses 
of  advertising,  &c ,  as  to  be  unprofitable. 

A  literary  friend,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  attentions  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
curious  and  interesting  particulars  respecting  a  family,  the 
individuals  of  which  fill  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye  at 
home.     Of  the  Taylors  of  Norwich,  he  writes  : 

"  These  are  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  William  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  whose  translations  fi-om  the  German,  published 
in  the  days  when  Miss  Seward  was  the  muse  of  Lichfield,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (her  correspondent)  was  '  gatiiering  honey' 
from  the  old  wives  and  Dandie  Dinmonts  of  the  Border,  and 
11* 
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Mrs.  Barbauld  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  the  literary 
circles  of  Edinburgh,  were  among  the  first  invitations  which 
we  English  received,  to  study  a  young  literature,  as  rich  and 
individual,  as  it  was  strange.  I  notice  the  mistake  especially, 
because  it  is  one  perpetually  made.  I  believe  that  the 
Taylor,  who  was  head  of  the  family  I  allude  to,  was  a  small 
merchant  or  shop-keeper  (the  class  is  now  extinct),  the  sim- 
plicity of  whose  habits,  and  the  modesty  of  whose  fortunes, 
did  not  prevent  his  house  being  sought  eagerly  by  all  the  in- 
tellectual persons  whom  chance  or  professional  occupation 
called  into  the  eastern  counties.  The  magnet  of  attraction 
must  have  been  his  wife :  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  excel- 
lent women  ever  created,  in  whom  the  perpetual  demand  of 
household  cares,  answered  with  a  religious  industry,  had  been 
unable  to  destroy  a  mind,  original,  noble,  unceasing  in  its 
thirst  for  instruction  and  knowledge.  So  rare  a  mixture  was 
Mrs.  Taylor  of  the  practical  with  the  poetical,  that,  alarmed 
by  signs  of  convulsion  which  attended  the  French  Revolution, 
she  caused  each  of  her  sons  to  learn  some  handicraft  trade, 
by  way  of  providing  for  his  inaintainance  in  the  dark  days 
which  might  be  coming.  You  will  find  few  memoirs  of  our 
distinguished  men  of  liberal  principles,  who  flourished  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  in  which  there  is  not  a  cordial  and  re- 
spectful mention  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  tea-table  ! 

"The  '  sons  and  daughters'  of  this  admirable  woman  (one  is 
driven  into  the  scriptural  phrases  descriptive  of  a  patriarchal 
household,  when  speaking  of  such  a  family)  have  not  been 
unworthy  a  training  in  every  respect  so  enlightened.  The 
eldest,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Secretary  to  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  is  esteemed  throughout 
England  as  the  first  authority  in  mining  matters;  as  a  skilful 
geologist,  and  a  most  adroit  mechanician:  an  invention  of  his, 
by  which  a  combination  of  lathes  is  made  to  execute  the  finest 
work,  hitherto  only  conceived  possible  to  the  hand  of  a  most 
sensitive  carver,  has  been  just  brought  to  bear  in  preparing' 
the  elaborate  and  florid  decorations  for  our  Houses  of  Parlia- 
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ment.  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  another  brother,  well  known  in 
our  city  politics  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  every  established 
abuse-monfrer,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  printers  we 
have :  a  third  son  is  notorious  as  an  antiquarian  :  a  fourth  ma- 
nages tlie  government  and  steam-conveyances  of  the  southern 
French  ports,  being  at  the  head  of  an  important  engineering 
establishment  at  Marseilles:  a  fifth,  Mr.  Edward  Taylor, 
having  been  unfortunate  in  mercantile  business,  turned,  when 
past  middle  life,  a  very  fine  voice  and  strong  musical  talent  to 
account,  and  after  singing  for  some  years,  with  fair  success 
in  the  orchestra,  was  promoted  to  the  Gresham  Professorship 
of  Music,  in  which  capacity  he  has  been  singularly  successful  as 
a  lecturer.  It  is  to  his  son  that  we  owe  these  translated  fairy 
tales,  and  also  an  earlier  and  more  profound  little  book, 
'  Michael  Angelo  as  a  Poet,'  full  of  ancient  Italian  scholarship. 
His  daughter,  too.  Miss  Catherine  Taylor,  published  some  ?evj 
years  ago  her  '  Letters  from  Italy  to  a  Younger  Sister,'  a 
valuable  and  reliable  work,  full  of  accurate  information  with 
regard  to  the  arts  and  monuments,  and  tempered  with  that 
graceful  enthusiasm,  lacking  which  all  conversation  with  the 
young  becomes  a  repulsive  lecture. 

"  The  youngest  of  '  the  Taylors  of  Norwich'  is  the  best 
known  among  you,  Mrs.  Austin,  the  collector  of  «««  touching 
Goethe,  the  translatress  of  Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  Von 
Raumer,  and  Ranke,  and  whose  every  word  about  Germany 
is  worth  treasuring  up  and  collecting,  not  only  from  the  sin- 
gular opportunities  which  she  has  enjoyed  of  studying  all 
classes  of  society,  from  the  king  down  to  the  poor,  during  the 
residence  of  half  a  life,  but  because  of  the  e.vquisitely  clear 
and  nervous  English  in  which  her  facts  and  experience  are 
conveyed.  She  is  mother  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  whose  ver- 
sions of '  The  Amber  Witch,'  and  the  '  Criminal  Cases  of  Feu- 
erbach'  are  remarkable  for  the  admirable  vigour  and  the  close 
acquaintance  with  the  two  languages  they  display.  Here,  by 
the  way,  were  I  disposed  to  play  the  ^\ilUs  for  your  edifica- 
tion, I  might  begin  to  talk  about  personal  beauty,  brilliant  wit. 
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and  so  forth.  Further,  were  I  to  divaricate  into  connexions 
by  marriage,  the  parenthesis  would  be  half  as  long  as  the  letter, 
since  the  Austins  are  not  reputations  to  be  packed  away  in  a 
corner.  Cousin  to  Lady  Duif  Gordon,  and  son  to  the  eldest  of 
Mrs.  Taylor's  daughters,  is  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  the  translator  of 
De  Tocqueville,  and  of  M.  Guizot's  '  Washington,'  on  sundry 
others  of  whose  literary  and  political  essays  could  I  also  des- 
cant, as  highly-finished  efforts  of  one  sure  to  rise  to  a  high 
position,  were  I  not  bound  not  to  abuse  my  anonymous  cha- 
racter, by  violating  confidence.  I  should  never  be  done,  were 
I  to  step  out  of  the  immediate  circle  of  this  family,  since  the 
tribe  of  cousins  furnishes  its  quota  to  our  literature  and  art. 
There  is  on  one  side,  for  instance,  Captain  Meadows  Taylor, 
the  Nizam's  right-hand  man,  whose  '  Confessions  of  a  Thug' 
are  doubtless  known  to  you.  On  the  other.  Miss  Kirby,  the 
brilliant  and  beautiful  authoress  of  'Letters  from  the  Baltic,' 
more  eminent  almost  as  an  amteur  artist,  than  as  a  writer  ;  even 
though  she  be  (let  me  whisper  sub  rosd)  the  one  living  Bri- 
tomart,  who  has  ever  maintained  her  place  among  the  sharp- 
sworded  and  high-vested  ranks  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewers." 
As  an  instance  of  the  interesting  religious,  literary,  and 
historical  associations  that  so  frequently  meet  one  in  England, 
I  might  mention  that  an  invalid  friend  escaping  the  smoke  of 
London,  to  take  lodgings  in  the  agreeable  suburbs  of  Stoke 
Newington,  to  his  surprise,  found  himself  located  in  the  fine 
old  mansion  of  General  Fleetwood,  the  son-in-law  of  Crom- 
well, where  the  Protector  is  said  to  have  passed  much  of  his 
time.  His  window  overlooked  Abney  Park,  in  a  corner  of  which 
Cromwell's  disinterred  bones  arc  said  to  rest;  the  proprietor  of 
it  was  a  friend  of  Watts,  who,  once  paying  him  a  visit,  the 
poet  was  induced  to  stay  thirty-five  years.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  street  lived  De  Foe,  the  saddler,  and  renowned 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  near  him,  the  writer  of  Sandford 
and  Morton,  thai  treasure  of  boyhood  ;  beyond,  Lucy  Aikin 
and  her  father,  Howard,  tlie  truly  great ;  and  near  by,  Letitia 
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Barbaukl,  of"  Early  Lessons"  memory  ;  while  further  on  was 
located  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  palaces. 

In  the  hall  of  the  old  mansion  stood  a  sedan  chair,  once 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  members  of  the  "  Blue 
Stocking-  Society"  to  their  meetings  in  bad  weather.  How 
often  may  the  pleasant  Lucy  Aikin,  or  the  gifted  Barbauld, 
have  been  assisted  by  it  to  the  gatherings  where  the  works 
that  were  to  improve  and  delight  England  were  perhaps  first 
read  and  admired. 

There  is  much  too  that  is  very  interesting  as  marking  the 
use  of  n  on -conformity  connected  with  Stoke  Newington ; 
that  great  struggle,  which  has  ever  since  agitated  the  world, 
which  has  found  its  completion  in  our  own  happy  country, 
and,  I  believe,  will  never  cease  till  it  finds  it  in  England  also. 

Yours,  &c. 
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London. 


Anastatic  printing— Learn  the  art— English  patentees— Presses  at  work 
— Particular  adaptation  to  plans,  &c. — Rapidity  of  reproduction — 
Maps — Illustrated  works — Holmes's  old  Map  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  republished  in  Philadelphia;  but  few  copies  printed — 
Loudon  on  cemeteries  in  preparation — Mr.  Faraday's  lecture— Cham- 
bers's article,  Phonography. 

My  attention  was  early  called  by  one  of  my  fviend.s  after 
my  arrival  in  London,  to  the  investigation  of  the  new  art  of 
Anastatic  Printing;  and,  being  requested  to  control  the 
patent  for  America,  my  son,  as  well  as  myself,  passed  as 
much  time  as  we  could  spare  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  manipulations  necessary  to  teach  the  art.  It  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States,  as  by  it  copies  of 
wood-cuts,  and  even  of  copper  and  steel  engravings,  are 
readily  taken ;  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  its  destined  perfec- 
tion, nor  has  the  steam-press  been  entirely  adapted  to  the 
work  of  printing  from  the  zinc  plates  rapidly  ;  the  English 
patentees  have  no  doubt  of  ultimate  success,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  are  employing  several  presses  at  work  requiring 
few  copies  of  each  transfer,  to  great  pecuniary  advantage ; 
particularly  just  now  they  have  abundance  of  work  to  do  for 
the  railway  companies,  whose  plans  of  roads,  bridges,  eleva- 
tions, termini,  &c.,  are  reproduced  with  a  magic  rapidity. 
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which  saves  months  of  the  time  of  the  copiers ;  it  is  only 
necessary  tliat  any  plan  should  be  drawn  in  lithographic  ink, 
brought  to  the  anastatic  office,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  fac 
similes  arc  handed  to  the  artist. 

Of  course  tiie  art  has  a  thousand  adaptations ;  I  will  here 
mention  a  few  only.  An  architect,  we  will  say,  wishes  to 
compete  with  others  for  the  contract  of  a  public  building, 
church,  monument,  or  for  a  bridge ;  any  thing  in  short  of 
which  more  than  one  copy  is  required,  either  for  the  different 
members  of  a  committee  or  legislature;  instead  of  laboriously 
making  copies,  he  uses  the  anastatic  process,  and  saves  two- 
thirds  of  his  time.  A  purchaser  of  real  estate,  say  a  square 
of  ground,  proposes  to  cut  it  up  for  building  lots  in  a  certain 
way  ;  he  draws  his  plan  in  the  suitable  ink,  walks  into  the 
anastatic  office,  and,  while  he  is  reading  a  short  paragraph  in 
a  morning  paper,  the  printer  hands  him  enough  copies  for  his 
purpose  at  a  cost  not  near  equal  to  drawing  the  same  plan  on 
stone  for  the  lithographic  press.  So  with  a  map  ;  the  owner 
of  coal  lands  or  farms  wishes  to  bring  their  advantages  before 
the  public,  and  in  no  way  can  he  do  this  better  than  by  plans 
showing  their  situations  and  advantages  of  access  to  market ; 
he  has  copies  struck  off,  and  attains  his  object.  By  this  art, 
copies  of  drawings  are  taken  without  the  cost  of  cutting  in 
wood,  and  whole  books,  with  the  engravings  in  them,  will  be 
reproduced  as  soon  as  the  application  of  steam  gives  rapidity 
to  the  process.  The  London  Illustrated  News,  Punch,  and 
such  works,  witli  costly  wood-cuts,  may  be  republished  in 
America  at  a  small  price.  Anatomical  works,  outlines  of  all 
kinds,  will  be  produced  with  great  facility. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  author  brought  with 
him  to  Philadelphia  the  necessary  apparatus  and  information 
to  pursue  the  business  sufficiently  to  offer  patents  for  the  dif- 
ferent States  for  sale,  and  a  variety  of  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted at  the  anastatic  office  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  artists,  architects,  surveyors,  and  draughtsmen. 
An  interesting  application  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
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number  of  gentlemen,  the  result  of  which  is  now  for  sale. 
The  oldest  map  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  begun  in 
1681  and  completed  under  Penn,  known  as  Holmes's  Map, 
had  become  so  extremely  scarce  as  to  make  its  production  in 
courts,  or  reference  to  it  by  lawyers  and  scriveners,  extremely 
difficult.  Under  these  circumstances  an  experienced  draughts- 
man carefully  traced  and  copied  his  tracings  in  lithographic 
ink.  It  was  printed  off  in  sections,  coloured,  and  mounted, 
and,  being  a  perfect  fac  simile  of  the  original,  met  with  a 
rapid  sale.  To  make  the  matter  a  little  curious,  as  the  first 
anastatic  map  ever  issued,  but  two  hundred  copies  were 
printed  and  the  plates  were  destroyed.  It  is  as  large  as  the 
usual  maps  of  the  United  States,  hung  upon  rollers,  and  is  a 
curiosity  and  a  rarity. 

As  another  adaptation  of  the  art,  the  author  has  been  re- 
quested to  publish  a  volume  on  the  Laying  Out  and  Orna- 
menting of  Public  Cemeteries,  with  copious  illustrations,  on 
the  basis  of  Loudon's  admirable  Vv'ork,  but  adapted  to  this 
country.  The  dravv'ings  are  now  in  a  forward  state,  and 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  best  models  for 
monuments,  tSz,c. ;  it  is  probable  the  work  in  large  octavo  will 
be  issued  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  Summer's  Jaunt  reaches 
the  hands  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Faraday  delivered  a  lecture  on  Anastatic  printing, 
which  was  reported  in  the  Polytechnic  Review  ;  he  went 
through  all  the  processes  before  the  audience,  and  produced 
some  fine  impressions.  The  topic  made  a  great  talk  in  every 
circle,  and  the  booksellers  became  alarmed  respecting  their 
large  capital  invested  in  stereotype  plates.  Chambers's  Jour- 
nal has  the  following  article,  which,  as  the  subject  interests 
my  countrymen,  I  copy  : — 

Speaking  of  this  new  wonder.  Chambers  says : — 

"  In  contemplating  the  effect  of  these  astonishing  inven- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  foresee  their  results  upon  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life.  If  any  deed,  negotiable  security,  or 
other  legal  instrument,  can  be  so  imitated  that  the  writer  of, 
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and  subscriber  to  it,  cannot  distinguish  his  own  handwriting- 
from  that  wliich  is  forged,  new  legislative  enactments  must 
be  made,  and  new  modes  of  representing  money,  and  se- 
curing property  by  documentary  record,  must  be  resorted  to. 
A  paper  currency  and  copyhold  securities  will  be  utterly 
useless,  because  they  will  no  longer  fulfil  the  objects,  for 
which  they,  and  instruments  of  a  like  nature,  are  employed. 
Again,  the  law  of  copyright  as  respects  literary  property  will 
have  to  be  thoroughly  revised.  Let  us,  for  an  instant,  view 
the  case  in  reference  to  '  The  Times'  newspaper.  Suppose 
an  early  copy  of  that  powerful  journal  to  be  some  morning 
procured,  and  anastatyped  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  pi- 
rated pages  may  hereafter  be  subjected  to  printing  machinery, 
and  worked  off  at  the  rate  of  4000  copies  in  each  succeeding 
hour,  and  sold  to  the  public,  to  the  ruinous  injury  of  the  pro- 
prietors. The  government  newspaper  stamp  would  be  no 
protection,  for  of  course  that  could  be  imitated  as  unerringly 
as  the  rest.  This,  too,  is  an  extreme  case  against  the  imi- 
tators ;  for  a  newspaper  would  have  to  be  done  in  a  great 
hurry.  Books,  maps,  prints,  and  music,  could  be  pirated 
wholesale,  and  at  leisure. 

"  The  new  process  produces  all  the  effects  of  stereotyping, 
with  the  advantage  of  taking  the  duplicate  from  a  printed 
impression,  instead  of  from  the  metal  types  themselves.  So 
far,  however,  as  we  can  ascertain,  one  disadvantage  attaches 
to  the  new  process,  which  is,  that  in  working  off  impressions 
from  the  zinc  plates,  a  kind  of  press  must  be  used  different 
from  that  employed  for  types — one  partaking  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  a  lithographic  press.  Till,  therefore,  the  in- 
ventors proceed  with  their  improvements  so  far  as  to  cause 
the  acid  to  corrode  the  interstices  of  the  letters  sufficiently 
deep  into  the  plate,  as  to  make  them  stand  in  relief  of  equal 
height  with  types,  we  do  not  anticipate  tiiat,  as  a  substitute 
for  stereotypiug,  it  will  be  so  extensively  used  as  they  antici- 
pate. It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  economy  of  this 
invention  will  chiefly  be  seen  in  works  of  limited  sale.     In 
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such  as  the  present,  the  typographical  arrangements  sink 
into  a  bagatelle  beside  the  enormous  outlay  for  paper,  an 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  which  would  be  of  more  use  to  such 
works  than  an  invention  doing  away  with  every  other  ex- 
pense whatsoever. 

"  In  another  department  of  relief  printing,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  anastatic  process  will  cause  a  complete  revolution, 
and  that  very  speedily ;  namely,  in  illustrative  and  ornamental 
printing.  Wood-engraving  will  be  entirely  superseded,  for 
no  intermediate  process  will  now  be  necessary  between  the 
draughtsman  and  the  printing  of  his  design.  It  is  generally 
known  that  at  present  the  artist  draws  in  pencil  his  design 
on  the  box-wood,  and  that  the  engraver,  with  sharp  instruments, 
cuts  away  all  the  white  parts  or  interstices,  so  as  to  cause 
the  objects  previously  figured  to  stand  in  relief,  that  they 
only  may  receive  the  ink  passed  over  them  in  printing.  Un- 
fortunately, many  wood-engravers,  from  want  of  skill  in 
drawing,  do  not  render  the  intentions  of  the  designer  with 
fidelity.  Now,  however,  all  the  draughtsman  will  have  to  do 
will  be  to  make  his  drawing  on  paper,  and  that,  line  for  line, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  zinc,  and  produce,  when  printed, 
exactly  the  same  effect  as  his  original  draught.  A  pen  is 
recommended  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  used  '  on  any 
paper  free  from  hairs  or  filaments,  and  well  sized.  The  re- 
quisite ink  is  a  preparation  made  for  the  purpose,  and  may  be 
mixed  to  any  degree  of  thickness  in  pure  distilled  water,  and 
should  be  used  fresh  and  slightly  warm  when  fine  effect  is  to 
be  given.  In  making  or  copying  a  design,  pencil  may  be 
used,  but  the  marks  must  be  left  on  the  paper,  and  by  no 
means  rubbed  with  India-rubber  or  bread.  The  paper  should 
be  kept  quite  clean,  and  free  from  rubbing,  and  should  not  be 
touched  by  the  fingers,  inasmuch  as  it  will  retain  marks  of 
very  slight  touches.'  A  drawing  thus  produced  can  be 
readily  transferred  to  the  zinc  in  the  manner  above  described 
for  typography. 
"  Two  pages  of  the  Art-Union  are  printed  upon  the  new  plan. 
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Besides  the  letterpress,  from  which  we  derive  our  present  in- 
formation, are  five  printed  drawings  and  an  illuminated  letter. 
'  The  letterpress,'  says  the  editor,  '  was  first  set  in  type  by 
the  ordinary  printer  of  the  Art-Union,  leaving  spaces  for  the 
drawn  or  engraved  illustrations,  which  having  been  set  into 
their  respective  places  on  a  proof  of  the  letterpress,  the  whole 
was  cast  on  to  a  zinc  plate,  and  so  printed  off.'  Neither  is 
it  to  printing  of  recent  date  only  that  the  invention  is  appli- 
cable ;  transfers  from  books  a  century  old  have  already  been 
made.  '  Rare  editions"  and  '  unique  copies'  will  in  a  few 
years  vanish  from  the  counter  of  the  book-sale  and  the  shelves 
of  the  bibliomaniac.  Now  it  is  ascertained  how  exactly  they 
may  be  counterfeited,  not  even  Doctor  Dibdin  himself  will  be 
able  to  venture  to  pronounce  upon  a  'genuine  black-letter.'  " 
The  first  application  of  the  art  which  we  w-itnessed  was  at 
Ipswich,  where  some  enthusiastic  followers  of  the  Phono- 
graphic method  of  writing  issued  a  periodical  in  Phonogra- 
phic characters  from  the  Anastatic  hand-press,  thus  com- 
bining two  novelties.  Phonography  having  made  some  small 
progress  in  America,  the  following  observations  upon  it  may 
interest  my  readers  : — 

PHONOGRAPHY. 

There  is  a  new  mode  of  writing,  much  practised  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  has  excited  some  attention  in  our  own  coun- 
try— Phonography,  or  "talking  on  paper."  Sheridan  said 
that  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  not  better  calculated  to 
conceal  the  secrets  of  knowledge,  than  English  spelling  to 
make  a  secret  of  English  pronunciation.  It  is  remarked  that 
there  is  not  a  word  in  our  language  that  might  not  be  written 
in  various  ways,  and  that  there  is  but  one  in  a  thousand  pro- 
nounced in  accordance  with  the  names  of  the  letters.  We 
might  instance  the  word  cans  e,  cause.  Would  not  a  child 
or  foreigner,  very  naturally  pronouncing  from  the  names  of 
the  letters,  call  it  say  you  see,  which  is   in  accordance  with 
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the  spelling  1  He  must  be  told  that  the  c  is  here  pronounced 
like  k,  and  the  a  u  sounded  like  awe  ;  when  it  makes  kaiD  se. 
He  must  again  be  tutored  that  the  s  is  z,  and  the  e  mute — 
and  the  word  pronounced  like   k  a  w  s  ! 

Phonography  is  an  attempt  to  remedy  these  defects  of  our 
orthography,  by  expressing  in  a  few  signs  all  the  sounds  of 
English  and  other  languages.  Bj  combinations  of  these  few 
signs,  and  assisted  by  simple  abbreviations,  sentences  are 
very  sliortly  and  clearly  expressed,  according  to  their  pro- 
nunciation. Thus :  the  word  though  is  commonly  written 
with  si.x  letters  to  express  two  sounds,  while  the  Phonographer 
writes  it  with  two  strokes  of  his  pen ;  and  an  ordinary  profi- 
cient of  the  science,  it  is  said,  expresses  as  much  in  fifteen 
minutes  as  by  the  long  (very  long)  hand  can  be  written  in  an 
hour. 

Were  the  system  well  carried  out  and  made  to  supersede 
the  present  mode  of  writing,  there  are  many  advantages  that 
would  probably  more  than  counterbalance  the  inconvenience 
of  a  change. 

Instead  of  its  requiring  years  for  a  child  to  learn  to  read 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  one  "  seven  or  eiglit  years  old  will 
be  able  to  rear]  in  a  week."  There  is  little  difficulty  in  spelling 
a  word  properly  pronounced,  and  a  word  written  in  this  way 
can  be  rightly  enunciated  with  certainty ;  thus  the  difficulty 
of  giving  the  names  of  new  places  would  be  remedied. 
Foreigners  will  not  be  led  into  errors  of  pronunciation  by 
GUI'  orthograpliy  ;  our  language,  too,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
simplest  in  its  grammar  and  construction  of  any  in  the  world, 
will  be  rendered  accessible  to  the  rest  of  civilized  mankind. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  great  aid  to  tlie  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  as  missionaries  will  be  able  easily  to  reduce  new 
languages  to  a  written  form.  No  tongue  need  be  unwritten, 
and  all  the  numerous  existing  languages  may  be  merged  into 
one  convenient  and  excellent  standard  of  pronunciation.  If 
the  pnor  and  the  young  were  taught  in  a  Bible  written  in  an 
alphabet  with  as  many  letters  as  sounds  in  the  language,  how 
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large  a  proportion  of  the  difficulties  of  learning  to  read  would 
be  dispensed  with. 

There  is  a  natural  presumption  against  the  claimsof  a  new 
art  that  professes  so  much  ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  examine 
into  this  before  rejecting  it,  as  it  has  made  a  great  impression 
in  England.  Thousands  of  letters,  written  in  these  charac- 
ters, it  is  said,  pass  the  post-office  monthly.  There  are 
three  Phonographic  Journals,  and  at  a  large  school  near  York, 
the  art  is  taught.  There  is  a  list  of  Phonographic  publica- 
tions in  their  fifth  edition  ;  there  are  a  number  of  teachers 
and  lecturers,  through  whose  formation  of  classes,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  members  of  the  corresponding  society,  offering 
as  proficients  to  assist  any  new  learners,  it  may  ere  long 
supersede  our  present  mode  of  writing.  In  addition,  Pho- 
nography is  quite  the  fashion.  As  soon  as  the  symbols, 
which  represent  the  sounds  of  language,  are  acquired,  the 
alphabet  is  fi.ved,  and  the  pupil  is  able  to  pronounce  accurately 
any  word  in  any  language  that  is  written  in  it. 

Yours,  &c. 


12^ 
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LETTER   LIX. 


London,  July,  ]845. 


The  Loagr.e  Bazaars — Cause  of  ihe  movement — Lord  John  Russell's 
resolutions— State  of  the  poor — Pros|  ects  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws — Influence  of  free  trade  upon  internniional  peace — Contribu- 
tions to  the  bazaars — Bearing  of  free  trade  upon  American  interests. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  describe  to  you  when 
I  first  arrived  in  London  in  May,  the  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed here  regarding  the  Anti-Monopoly  Association  Bazaar; 
the  "  Anti-Corn-Law  League,"  is  the  term  generally  applied 
to  the  associated  band  who  are  moving  every  nerve  to  pull 
down  what  they  consider  the  impediment  to  the  greatness  of 
England — the  cancer  which  starves  the  people  and  fosters 
the  aristocracy  in  luxury  and  idleness.  "  Let  us  have  cheap 
bread,"  is  their  cry  morning  by  morning  ;  it  is  their  evening 
prayer,  and  the  dream  of  its  fulfilment  haunts  their  midnight 
vigils.  They  are  men  v/ho  will  not  be  disappointed,  if  peace- 
ful means,  overpowering  exertion,  talent,  and  industry  united 
to  numbers,  can  accomplish  their  grand  object,  free  trade. 

Lord  John  Russell  announced  recently,  his  intention  of 
bringing  under  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
a  grave,  a  great,  a  vast  subject.  All  thinkers,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  have  pointed  to  the  great  fact,  in  spite  of  Eng- 
land's extraordinary  progress  in  material  improvement,  that 
"  vvealtli  accumulates  and  men  decay,"  not  in  numbers,  but 
in  social  standing  and  individual  happiness.     With  capital 
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accumulating-  enormously, — with  landed  property  continually 
advancing'  in  value, — with  a  people  multiplying  rapidly, — the 
toiling  millions,  say  the  anti-monopolists,  are  more  and  more 
circumscribed  and  hemmed  in ;  their  individual  value  lessen- 
ing ;  their  power  over  their  own  position  crippling  daily ; 
and  masses  of  wretchedness  perpetually  confronting  the 
wealtli,  the  resources,  and  the  greatness  of  England,  like 
mud  hovels  surrounding  marble  palaces. 

It  is  this,  the  "  condition  of  England  question,"  which  called 
into  existence  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  ;  an  engine  of 
immense  power  for  good  or  evil,  gaining  increased  strength 
by  every  accelerated  movement,  and  determined  to  prevail. 
This  is  the  instrument  which  is  to  work,  if  it  succeeds,  the 
gradual  downfall  of  the  aristocracy.  Lord  John  Russell's 
resolutions  were  as  follow  : — 

"  L  That  the  present  state  of  political  tranquillity,  and  the 
recent  revival  of  trade,  afford  to  this  House  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  consider  of  such  measures  as  may  tend  perma- 
nently to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 

"2.  That  those  laws  which  impose  duties,  usually  called 
protective,  tend  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  labour,  to  restrict 
the  free  interchange  of  commodities,  and  to  impose  on  the 
people  unnecessary  taxation. 

"  3.  That  the  present  Corn  Law  tends  to  check  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  produces  uncertainty  in  all  farming 
speculations,  and  holds  out  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
prospects  of  special  advantage  which  it  fails  to  secure. 

"  4.  That  this  House  will  take  the  said  laws  into  considera- 
tion, with  a  view  to  such  cautious  and  deliberate  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  most  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects. 

"  5.  That  the  freedom  of  industry  would  be  promoted  by  a 
careful  revision  of  the  law  of  parochial  settlement  wliich  now 
prevails  in  England  and  Wales. 

"  6.  That  a  systematic  plan  of  colonization  would  partially 
relieve  those  districts  of  the  country  where  the  deficiency  of 
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employment  has  been  most  injurious  to  the  labourers  in 
husbandry. 

"  7.  That  the  improvements  made  of  late  years  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  as  well  as  its  more  general  diffusion, 
have  been  seen  with  satisfaction  by  this  House. 

"  8.  That  this  House  will  be  ready  to  give  its  support  to 
measures,  founded  on  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles, 
which  may  be  conducive  to  the  further  extension  of  religious 
and  moral  instruction. 

"  9.  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty, 
to  lay  the  foregoing  resolutions  before  her  Majesty." 

These  resolutions  cover  the  whole  ground  in  dispute ;  facts 
will  prove  that  an  amount  of  suffering  exists  among  the  poor 
in  England  the  moment  any  depression  takes  place,  which 
every  Christian  country  might  blush  to  own.  At  this  mo- 
ment, when  all  is  prosperous,  accounts  of  the  most  awful 
destitution  of  the  labourers  of  Dorchester  and  the  surrounding 
counties  are  well  attested  and  widely  circulated  :  one  person 
has  certified  that  he  went  with  a  friend  into  twelve  different 
cottages,  and  that  "he  would  not  give  more  than  ten  dollars 
for  all  the  goods  found  in  the  twelve  houses  occupied  by  able- 
bodied  men ;"  the  grown  men,  the  women,  and  the  children, 
were  huddling  together  like  pigs  ;  they  were  in  want  of  every 
thing  ; — the  Bazaar  managers  actually  made  up  five  hundred 
beds  and  distributed  them  to  the  agricultura.1  labourers  of  this 
district. 

It  strikes  a  mere  looker-on  at  the  struggle,  that  the  time  is 
not  yet  come  when  the  ]a.w-makej-s  can  be  induced  to  enact 
statutes  which  shall  ruin  themselves ;  but  the  crying  of 
millions  for  untaxed  bread,  will — must  be  heard  ;  it  will  not 
do  for  the  hereditary  landlords  to  fold  their  arms  and  say, — 
"  This  is  our  land,  we  will  do  with  it  as  we  please  ;  we  never 
invited  this  redundant  population  of  paupers ;  what  claim 
have  they  on  us  .^"  These  paupers  have  acquired  friends  ;  a 
race  of  intelligent  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  the  great  bar  to  their  prosperity  and 
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consequently  to  the  prosperity  of  the  middle  and  particularly 
the  lower  classes,  is  the  enormous  tax  upon  food  and  imports; 
they  have  already  made  Sir  Pobert  Peel  tremble  in  his  posi- 
tion ;  he  has  been  forced,  they  say,  into  many  admissions 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause ;  he  perfectly  understands  it,  as 
he  has  proved  by  his  studied  and  reiterated  declarations  at 
the  hustings,  and  by  his  having  already  abolished  some  oner- 
ous taxes;  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  takes  refuge  in 
"  intricacy,"  "  conflict  of  authorities,"  "  different  opinions," 
and  "  much  controversy."  He  has  successfully  evaded  the 
main  question  so  far  ;*  but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  at  no 
distant  day  he  must  respond  to  the  call  of  the  country  ;  for 
in  England  public  opinion,  when  it  is  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt,  is  as  powerful  as  in  any  country  of  the  world,  and  in 
no  country  of  the  world  do  the  owners  of  land  bear  so  small 
a  share  of  the  public  burdens  as  in  Great  Britain ;  none 
where  land-holders  have  laboured,  with  a  tithe  of  the  industry 
or  success,  to  shufile  off  their  fiscal  responsibilities  on  other 
people's  shoulders. 

The  last  report  of  the  League  is  full  of  hope  and  promise 
of  success;  the  number  of  members  has  very  greatly  increas- 
ed ;  after  a  heavy  expenditure  the  funds  are  ample,  and  the 
confidence  in  their  object  and  movements  is  daily  augment- 
ing. The  fallacies,  they  say,  which  a  selfish  policy  had  en- 
deavoured to  impress  on  the  public  mind  is  in  process  of 
refutation.  The  experience  that  has  been  had  proves  that 
the  revenue,  which  had  declined  in  years  of  scarcity,  has 
flourished  in  years  of  abundance.  It  is  proved  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
agricultural  protection  is  comprised  within  six  shillings  or 
seven  shillings  per  week,  while  capable  of  labour,  and  the 
reversion  of  the  parish  work-house  in  his  old  age.  Why 
sacrifice  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  inierc^ts  whose 
expansive  power  furnish  tiie  means   of  subsistence    to   the 

*  Since  ihis  wjs  penned  Sir  Robert  has  avoweJ  himself  conquered. 
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increase  of  British  population,  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
whoso  means  of  employment  are  constantly  declining'? — 
Again, — the  whole  number  of  the  population  engaged  in 
commerce  and  manufactures  is  more  than  two  to  one  to  the 
agricultural ;  British  shipping  is  first  made  the  dearest  in  the 
world,  by  heavy  taxes  on  ship-building  timber,  and  then  for- 
bidden to  earn  good  freights  when  offered,  by  the  monopolies 
on  corn,  provisions,  sugar,  and  coffee. 

As  a  powerful  incentive  to  peace,  free  trade  is  urged  for 
adoption  with  arguments  that  are  entirely  convincing.  The 
aspect  of  European  affairs  is  now  decidedly  encouraging.  If 
we  look  back  with  a  shudder  at  the  exterminating  wars 
which  thirty  years  of  peace  have  almost  obliterated,  save 
from  the  page  of  history — we  look  forward  with  hope  that 
the  relations  which  free  intercourse  would  have,  will  render 
their  recurrence  impossible.  National  jealousies  will  be  ex- 
tirpated, interests  created  utterly  incompatible  with  war,  and 
hostile  nations,  as  we  already  see,  knit  together  into  one  wide 
brotherhood  of  humanity.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  too, 
among  intelligent  thinkers,  that  the  productive  classes  must 
be  better  fed,  better  clotlied,  better  housed,  and  above  all, 
their  social  and  intellectual  wants  more  amply  supplied. 

Society  is  stirred  to  its  very  depths  by  the  discussion,  and 
every  scheme  and  every  failure  are  but  the  waves  that  mark 
the  heaving  of  the  mighty  struggle  ;  free  trade  is  the  one — 
the  universal  panacea  in  the  minds  of  its  advocates,  which  is 
to  alleviate  all  evils,  cure  all  political  sores ; — which  is  to 
drag  the  poor,  ill-clad,  agricultural  labourer  from  his  misery, 
and  to  feed  the  poor  manufacturer  with  better  bread.  Their 
arguments,  as  above  stated,  are  plausible — nay,  they  have  the 
additional  inducements  of  humanity  ;  their  opponents  have 
their  own  interests  to  consult; — they  are  the  law-makers,  as 
I  remarked  before,  and  reform  in  this  particular,  looked  upon 
as  it  is  as  vital,  must  appear  to  you,  as  it  really  is,  an  hercu- 
lean task  to  accomplish. 

An  immense  amount  of  time,  labour,   and   expense   was 
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lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  League  Bazaar;  contributions 
were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  an  incredible 
amount ;  London,  during  its  continuance,  was  evidently  more 
full  than  has  been  known  for  years  ;  the  advocates  of  the 
cause  flocked  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  it  was  held, 
in  hundreds  of  thousands,  rendering  access  to  its  doors  almost 
a  risk  of  life  ;  the  display  within  startled  every  beholder  by 
its  extent  and  beauty,  and  an  enormous  fund  was  added  to  the 
treasure,  accumulating  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  perfect  registration  of  voters,  as  well 
as  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred  in  awakening  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  the  importance  of  the  cause. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  subject  in  order  to  give  a  slight 
idea  of  the  momentous  importance  attached  to  tlie  move- 
ment by  thousands  of  the  British  nation,  believing  that  the 
result  will  be  watched  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  with 
reference  not  only  to  the  interests  of  suffering  humanity,  but 
also  in  regard  to  its  bearings  upon  the  admission  of  one  of  our 
great  staples  into  English  ports. 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER    LXX. 

The  wet  weather;  its  probable  influence  on  the  Corn  Laws — Leave 
London — Leamington  Spa — A  dull  season — The  sliooiing  parties — 
Sportsmen — Price  of  shooting  privileges — Kenilworih  Castle;  its 
present  state — Warwick  Castle;  an  exemplar  of  baronial  grandeur — 
The  Grevilles  and  Brookes — Countess  of  Warwick — Approach  to  the 
Castle — Meeting  an  American — Caasar's  Tower— General  view — 
Warwick  Vase— The  Great  Hall— The  Cicerone— The  pictures- 
Queen  Anne's  bed — Beauchamp  Chapel. 

This  season  has  been  remarkably  wet  and  eold  throughout 
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Great  Britain ;  so  much  so,  that  fires  have  been  very  neces- 
sary in  our  chambers  during  the  month  of  August ;  the 
crops  are  likely  to  be  materially  injured.  One  of  the 
results  predicted  by  the  members  of  the  League  is,  that 
the  ministry  will  be  compelled  sooner  than  they  anticipated, 
to  legislate  for  the  admission  of  corn  free  of  duty.  This  an- 
noying weather  would  have  considerably  abridged  the  pleasure 
of  moving  about,  but  that  we  had  now  become  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  humid  atmosphere,  and  had  prepared  our- 
selves with  water-proof  hats  and  coats  to  brave  its  inconve- 
niences. Without  attempting  descriptions  of  a  thousand 
sights,  or  naming  the  individuals  who  continued  to  render 
our  residence  in  London  and  its  vicinity  both  instructive  and 
agreeable  ;  even  omitting  the  oft-described  Tower  of  London, 
and  the  other  attractions,  by  which  we  have  been  so  con- 
stantly surrounded,  I  will  proceed  with  my  route. 

A  single  day's  excursion  by  railroad,  brings  the  traveller 
to  Leamington  Spa,  not  far  from  Birmingham,  a  good  point 
from  which  to  visit  Warwick  and  Kenilvvorth  Castles.  The 
shooting-season  in  the  moors  of  Scotland  is  just  approaching, 
Parliament  is  on  the  eve  of  closing  its  session,  the  Queen 
will  evaporate  in  a  few  days  for  Germany,  and  the  London 
season  will  be  at  an  end.  The  number  of  passengers,  there- 
fore, for  the  route  northward  is  immense ;  sportsmen  with 
their  guns  and  dogs,  and  whole  families  with  their  horses  and 
carriages,  were  attached  to  our  train  to-day,  making  it  the 
longest  and  heaviest  for  passengers,  I  have  ever  seen.  A 
party  of  three  London  gentlemen,  formed  an  agreeable  circle 
in  our  department  of  the  coach ;  they  are  bound  for  the  moors, 
each  apparently  with  a  gun ;  they  have  paid  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  shooting 
with  two  guns  over  a  certain  specified  district,  for  six  weeks; 
tiie  tliird  gentleman,  though  he  has  a  gun-cas^,  has  no  gun; 
he  belongs,  he  says,  to  the  class  that  approves  of  a  division 
of  labour ;  his  friends  are  to  shoot  the  grouse,  and  he  is  to  eat 
them ;  but  as  it  would  never  do  to  travel  unarmed  just  pre- 
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vious  to  tlie  r2t!i  of  August,  when  the  shooting-season  begins, 
he  has  borrowed  a  gun-case  and  filled  it  with  books,  to  amuse 
himself,  while  his  companions  are  in  the  moors !  Thus  he 
obtains  credit  for  being  a  sportsman  without  the  fatigue.  His 
luimour  will  certainly  repay  his  friends  for  his  absence  from 
the  field. 

We  stopped  at  Coventry,  and  took  a  branch  rail  to  Leam- 
ington, where  the  George  Inn  affords  every  luxury  ;  but  the 
dampness  has  given  this  watering-place  a  dull  air — very  few 
visiters  have  arrived,  and  no  wonder;  for  it  continues  to  rain 
every  hour  of  every  day.  I  visited  the  pump-room  early  in 
the  morning;  what  a  different  scene  from  Baden,  or  Wies- 
baden !  Four  musicians  were  grinding  off  the  regular  allow- 
ance on  violins  and  hautboys,  in  a  long  empty  room  ;  the  noise 
reverberated  along  the  ceilings  in  the  most  melancholy  man- 
ner— rain  and  mud  without,  and  solitude  within.  At  last  an 
old,  gouty  gentleman  was  seen  approaching  in  a  hand-cart,  to 
take  a  bath,  attended  by  his  wife  with  flannels.  I  felt  so 
distressed  at  the  solitude,  that  rather  than  be  utterly  ennuyed, 
I  hired  a  red- coated  postilion  and  comfortable  carriage,  and 
drove  merrily  off  after  breakfast,  to  Kenilworth  and  War- 
wick. 

All  the  accounts  of  Kenilworth  (and  there  are  so  many  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  add  much  to  them),  convey  an  idea  that 
there  is  less  of  the  building  left  standing  than  you  find  to  be 
the  case.  Compared  with  what  it  was  when  perfect,  there 
may  be  little  remaining,  but  there  is  still  an  immense  amount 
of  walls ;  you  adopt  at  once  the  plan  prescribed  by  the  poet: 

"  Here  let  us  pause  awhile, 
To  read  ihe  melancholy  tale  of  pomp 
Laid  low  in  dust." 

An  inglorious  death,  indeed,  has  Kenilworth  Castle  died, 
torn  piecemeal  by  sordid  hands  which  had  only  in  view  the 
value  of  the  materials.  Cromwell  comes  in  for  his  full  share 
of  malediction,  for  he  dismantled  the  towers;  the  present 
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owner  is  careful  to  preserve  it  as  far  as  possible.  On  arriving, 
you  find  that  it  is  locked ;  a  wall  surrounds  it,  partly  of  the 
most  durable  ancient  construction,  and  where  necessary,  re- 
pairs have  made  access  without  the  guide  and  fee,  impossible. 
On  our  approach,  a  dozen  blowsy  girls,  without  shoes,  ran  a 
foot-race  to  the  carriage  to  sell  a  shilling  guide-book.  We 
stopped  before  a  portion  of  the  old  building,  the  warder's 
chamber  with  the  arms  of  Dudley,  which  has  been  repaired 
for  the  dwelling  of  the  farmer  who  tills  the  plaisance  (the 
lake's  former  site),  and  the  park !  What  a  contrast !  His 
pigs  are  running  about  his  court-yard,  knee-deep  in  mud, 
virhere  Leicester  and  the  Queen's  courtiers  were  wont  to 
tread  !  where  Sir  Walter  peopled  the  scene  with  the  gigantic 
w^arder's  secret  ally  Flibbertigibbet,  or  Dickie  Sludge.  The 
lake  is  dry ;  no  floating  pageants,  formed  to  represent  sea- 
horses, on  which  sat  Tritons,  Nereids,  and  other  fabulous 
deities  of  the  seas  and  rivers,  can  now  be  seen,  except  in 
imagination;  all  that  was  the  work  of  man  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  ruin;  the  earth  forms  a  striking  contrast;  distorted 
by  art  and  part  of  it  covered  by  water,  nature  again  predomi- 
nates ;  a  capital  farm  has  succeeded  to  the  olden  fashions  of 
the  place. 

The  rear  of  Kenilworth  Castle  was  to  me  its  most  remark- 
able feature.  The  farmer  gave  me  liberty  to  walk  around  it 
on  the  former  site  of  the  lake,  whence  the  strength  and  so- 
lidity of  the  whole  are  most  striking.  The  old  walls  are 
covered  with  thick  ivy,  the  vines  are  almost  trees  in  size,  and 
they  have  grown  on  tower  and  battlement  of  such  enormous 
strength  that  the  old  dead  limbs,  stretching  their  arms  above 
the  pinnacles,  seem  to  tell  a  tale  of  their  own ;  a  tale  modern 
to  the  scene,  and  yet  itself  ancient.  The  rear-walls  of  the 
old  castle  support  a  cow-shed  ! 

Mrs.  Sigourney  says,  "I  always  longed  for  ruins;"  Kenil- 
worth will  satisfy  the  greatest  admirer  of  such  sights,  and 
will  fill  his  memory  with  thoughts  and  recollections.     It  is 
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unquestionably  the  most  interesting-  ruin  I  have  yet  encoun- 
tered : 

"  Change  hath  swept 
With  wave  on  wave  the  feudal  times  away, 
Anil  from  their  mightiest  fabrics  plucked  the  pride." 

Or,  as  is  expressed  by  another  poet  : 

"But  regal  state, 
And  sprightly  mirih,  beneath  the  festive  roof 
Are  now  no  more." 

Kenihvorth  formerly  included  within  its  walled  court, 
seven  acres ;  scattered  fragments  are  now  strewed  around ; 
you  traverse  the  Inner  and  Grand  Court,  and  pause  before 
Cffisar's  Tower ;  though  the  most  ancient,  it  is  the  strongest 
and  most  perfect  part  of  the  Castle  now  in  existence ;  it  was 
the  keep  and  citadel :  three  sides  are  still  standing,  some 
portions  of  it  sixteen  feet  thick  ;  ashlings  and  alders  overtop 
every  relic  of  this  once  magnificent  abode  of  princes,  and 
occupy  the  position  where  once  the  standard  of  rebellion  — 
the  ensigns  of  mighty  chieftains — and  the  royal  banners  of 
England  during  the  successive  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors — have  proudly  floated  in  the  breeze. 

I  might  easily  fill  my  sheet  with  either  description  or 
with  historical  reminiscences.  Leicester's  buildings,  stables, 
tilt-yard,  gallery,  tower,  and  kitchens,  with  numerous  other 
points  of  interest,  arrest  the  eye  at  every  turn  of  the  great 
ruin — but  I  will  forbear  : 

"  The  ivy  clusiers  o'er  thy  walls,  iheir  only  arras  now. 
And  draperies  each  broken  arch  with  folds  of  verdant  flow!" 

Warwick  Castle,  as  an  exemplar  of  baronial  grandeur,  has 
no  superior  in  Europe  ;  it  remains  a  specimen  of  feudal  times 
unrivalled  in  its  beauty,  being  still  occupied  and  in  fine  keep- 
ing ;  no  American  who  goes  to  England  should  omit  a  visit 
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to  it.  Antiquarians  who  trace  its  history,  declare  that  a 
fortification  existed  here  A.  D.  50.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  town  by  the  Danes,  it  was  rebuilt  and  protected 
by  Ethelfleda,  the  spirited  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great ; 
she  laid  the  foundation  of  the  castle  in  915 ;  she  married 
Etheldred,  Earl  of  Mercia.  The  Danes  under  Canute  in 
1016,  nearly  demolished  the  fortifications  and  the  town, 
which,  however,  were  soon  resuscitated. 

The  property  has  belonged  to  several  successive  families; 
the  present  title  is  in  Henry  Richard  Greville,  Earl  Brooke, 
and  Earl  of  Warwick ;  his  only  son  is  George  Grey,  Lord 
Brooke.  Fulk  Greville,  the  first  of  his  family  ennobled  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Brooke,  was  born  in  1554,  and  received  his 
juvenile  education  with  his  cousin,  the  great  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney. The  curious  history  of  the  family,  however,  is  not  for 
me  to  write ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  present  countess  is 
endeared  to  all  who  know  her,  for  excellence  and  many 
virtues,  not  the  least  of  which  is  her  habitual  charity  to  the 
distressed  ; — a  noble  substitute  for  feudal  pomp. 

The  approach  to  the  castle  is  grand  in  the  e.'ctreme ;  you 
pass  an  embattled  gateway,  where  is  the  porter's  lodge,  and 
enter  a  fine  broad  winding  road,  deeply  cut  through  solid 
rock ;  the  sides  studded  with  evergreens,  coppices,  and  ivy 
creeping  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  After  about  five 
minutes'  walk,  a  turn  in  this  road  brings  you  to  the  outer 
court,  where  the  stupendous  line  of  fortified  Vvalls  and  towers 
breaks  upon  your  sight.  On  the  right  appears  a  fine  polygon 
tower,  having  walls  ten  feet  in  thickness,  a  base  of  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  rising  to  tlie  height  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet. 

I  ascended  this  alone,  its  guardian  lover  of  fees  being 
occupied  in  showing  its  wonders  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
preceded  me.  On  arriving  at  the  top,  I  soon  discovered  he 
was  waiting  on  an  American  ;  we  recognised  each  other  as 
countrymen  in  two  minutes'  conversation.  We  took  lei- 
surely surveys  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  examined  the  old 
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rooms  fitted  up  for  soldiers'  sleeping  apartments  in  ancient 
times,  where  the  windows  were  constructed  for  archers,  and 
descended  to  view  the  still  higher  Csesar's  Tower  and  the 
inner  court. 

Ceesar's  Tower,  thought  to  be  coeval  with  the  Norman  con- 
quest, is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  in  height ;  it  is 
connected  witli  the  others  by  means  of  a  strong  embattled 
wall  of  considerable  length,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
ponderous  arched  gateway  and  towers.  The  spacious  area 
of  the  inner  court  is  covered  with  the  greenest  grass ;  on  the 
left  is  the  grand  irregular  castellated  mansion  of  the  feudal 
barons  of  Warwick,  a  residence  such  as  you  may  not  now 
look  upon  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Uninjured  by 
time,  unaltered  in  appearance  by  modern  improvements,  it 
frowns  upon  the  spectator  in  solemn  grandeur ;  other  walls 
and  towers  on  the  right  and  in  front  complete  the  enclosure, 
the  former  pierced  by  a  gateway  leading  to  the  pleasure- 
grounds  and  green-houses  of  the  most  costly  kind,  where  old 
trees,  new  plants,  and  perfect  cultivation,  attest  the  taste  and 
the  expense  lavished  by  the  noble  owner.  In  the  green- 
house is  the  celebrated  Warwick  Vase. 

We  now  entered  the  Great  Hall,  under  escort  of  the  fourth 
person  who  had  expected  a  fee,  the  first  being  the  porter,  the 
second  Guy's  tower-guide,  the  third  the  gardener;  our  pre- 
sent cicerone  was  a  specimen  of  his  class ;  without  educa- 
tion, he  was  gentlemanly  enough  in  his  manners,  but  utterly 
unable  to  communicate  the  slightest  information  beyond  a 
certain  routine  of  description  learned  by  rote.  The  Great 
Hall,  sixty-two  feet  by  forty,  and  thirty-four  in  height,  has 
been  renovated  with  a  new  tessellated  floor  of  Italian  marble, 
and  a  new  ceiling  or  gothic  roof  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
The  walls  are  wainscoted  with  old  oak,  that  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  coeval  with  the  date  of  the  castle  ;  this  is  hung 
with  ancient  armour  and  the  antlers  of  the  rein  and  moose 
deer ;  there  is  a  rich  and  complete  suit  of  steel  armour,  and 
over  it  is  suspended  the  helmet,  studded  with  brass,  usually 
13* 
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worn  by  Cromwell.  There  are  several  old  but  curious  chests, 
that  look  as  if  intended  as  the  depositories  of  family  plate 
and  papers ; — a  valuable  Grecian  sarcophagus,  and  several 
curious  chairs,  with  other  ancient  furniture.  The  view  from 
the  great  recessed  windows  down  upon  the  gentle  Avon 
laving  the  walls  one  hundred  feet  below,  and  the  great  and 
highly  cultivated  park  beyond,  is  perfectly  enchanting. 

You  are  now  conducted  to  the  suite  of  apartments  beyond, 
and  have  pointed  out  the  several  respective  pictures  of  the 
greatest  value  belonging  to  the  Earl ;  among  them  you  are 
most  struck  by  Vandyck's  unique  portrait  of  Charles  I.  in 
armour  ; — Da  Vinci's  Joanna  of  Naples,  the  most  admirable 
picture  for  a  female  portrait  I  have  ever  seen; — Rubens's 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel ; — Spinola,  by  the  same ; — 
Paul  Veronese's  Margaret  Duchess  of  Parma ; — Vandyck's 
Marquis  of  Montrose; — a  Circe,  by  Guido  Reni ;— Rubens's 
Ignatius  Loyola ;  and  finally,  Holbein's  Henry  the  Eighth,  in 
Lady  Warwick's  boudoir ;  other  beautiful  productions  are 
also  conspicuous ;  but  I  have  enumerated  sufficient  to  show 
you  that  Warwick  Castle  possesses  treasures  of  art  such  as 
few  can  ever  hope  again  to  collect. 

There  is  also  some  fine  statuary,  Egyptian  marble  tables, 
bronzes,  and  a  thousand  articles  of  beauty,  rarity,  and  ele- 
gance. In  the  state  bed-room,  the  furniture  of  which  is  of 
rich  crimson  velvet,  is  the  bed  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Queen  Aime ;  the  walls  are  hung  with  old  tapestry  in  fine 
preservation,  executed  at  Brussels  in  1604.  The  prospects 
from  Lady  Warwick's  boudoir  are  incomparably  fine,  and  in 
addition  you  look  down  upon  noble  cedars  of  Lebanon,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  rocks  below,  and  showing  their  beautiful  heavy 
branches  in  great  perfection. 

The  country  around  is  very  interesting.  I  rode  to  St. 
Mary's  church,  a  venerable  and  remarkable  one,  where  is 
the  celebrated  Beauchamp  chapel,  one  of  the  most  costly  in 
England  ;  like  so  many  I  have  seen  it  was  undergoing  re- 
pair ;  but  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  tombs  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite,  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
whose  doings  at  Kenilworth  are  better  known  tlirough  Sir 
Walter's  novel  than  many  deeds  of  greater  historical  interest 
which  have  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  monument 
to  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  considered  the 
most  splendid  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  town  is 
small.  Adopting  Mrs.  Sigourney's  lines,  I  must  bid  adieu  to 
this  interesting  vicinity: — 

"  With  travoller's  glance 
We  turned  from  Warwick's  caslt'llatet!  dome. 
Wrapt  in  its  cloud  of  rich  remembrances. 
And  took  our  pilgrim  way.     Tiiere  many  a  Irait 
Of  rural  life  we  gathered  up  to  fill 
The  outline  of  our  picture,  shaded  strong 
By  the  dark  pencil  of  old  feudal  tunes." 

Taking  the  main  stem  of  the.  midland  counties'  railroad  for 
the  north,  after  changing  baggage  from  the  branches,  I  stopped 
at  Derby  to  see  the  Arboretum  planted  by  the  celebrated 
writer  on  gardening,  INIr.  Loudon. 

Yours,  &c. 
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Derby. 


Fasliion— Sportsmen — Derby — The  Arboretum  founded  by  Mr.  Strutt 
— How  laid  out — How  llie  trees  and  shrubs  are  labelled — Regula- 
tions—  Lodges  for  parlies — A  place  for  study — Books  on  botany  gratis 
— Opposed  by  the  clergy — The  question  divides  society  into  parties 
— Gentlemen's  band — The  Anniversary — Crowd — Caught  in  the  rain 
— A  scene— Apology  Ibr  t'.ie  weather. 

As  many  people,  carriag-es,  horses,  and  dogs,  as  could  be 
conveyed  by  a  powerful  locomotive  were  again  encountered, 
all  travelling  north;  but  certainly,  if  they  consulted  their 
comfort,  they  would  have  gone  in  the  opposite  direction,  for 
the  weather  is  miserably  cold  and  raw  :  the  twelfth  of  August 
however,  is  close  at  hand ;  fashion  declares  it  the  season  for 
emigration,  shooting-time  approaches ;  people  who  would  be 
in  the  ton  must  obey  the  call ;  sportsmen  and  dogs  predomi- 
nated among  the  passengers. 

The  ancient  town  of  Derby,  celebrated  for  its  silk,  cotton, 
and  fine  worsted  manufactories,  is  situated  on  the  river  Der- 
went;  you  are  now  approaching  the  scene  of  the  Derbyshire 
Spar  manufactories,  specimens  of  which  beautiful  material 
may  be  purchased  here,  but  in  greater  variety  at  Matlock. 
Richardson,  the  author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  was  a  native 
of  Derby.  Prince  Charles  Stuart  advanced  so  far  on  his 
march  into  England ;  they  still  show  the  house  in  which  he 
slept. 

The  attraction  to  Derby  was  the  public  garden  planted  as 
an  Arboretum,  where  it  is  proposed  to  grow  a  specimen  of 
every  species  of  tree  and  shrub  that  will  bear  the  climate. 
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It  was  planned  by  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  silk  manu- 
facturer, and  a  member  of  Parliament,  as  a  gift  to  his  towns- 
men ;  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  donations,  for  its  beauty  and 
utility,  ever  made  by  an  individual  for  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
munity in  perpetuity.  There  are  eleven  acres,  laid  out  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  idea  of  much  greater  extent ;  the 
walks  being  excavated,  and  the  earth  thus  obtained  being 
carried  up  gradually  sloping  ridges  well  planted,  the  ad- 
joining path  is  not  visible;  you  may  thus  be  within  twenty 
feet  of  a  large  party  without  being  aware  of  their  presence. 
The  circuit  is  thus  much  extended  compared  with  what  it 
would  have  been  had  not  this  device  been  adopted ;  the 
boundaries  are  hidden  by  shrubbery,  and  the  best  modern 
hints  on  landscape  gardening  have  all  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Loudon.  When  the  trees,  which  are  now  small,  have  had 
time  to  grow,  the  Derby  Arboretum  will  contain  such  a  va- 
riety as  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  to  the  botanist 
in  Europe.  They  are  never  to  be  allowed  to  attain  great 
height  or  size,  the  object  of  the  institution  being  to  assemble 
as  great  a  variety  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
To  this  end  every  tree  and  shrub  is  labelled  with  its  appro- 
priate botanical  and  common  name  in  the  following  manner : 
A  cast-iron  rod  with  a  square  top  indented  so  as  to  receive 
a  glass  covering,  is  inserted  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  each 
plant,  the  names  are  conspicuously  painted,  and  the  glass 
glazed  in :  thus  those  who  run  may  read.  The  benevolent 
founder,  whose  bequest  amounted  to  fifly  thousand  dollars, 
land,  buildings,  and  improvements  included,  intended  it  as  ■a 
place  of  recreation  for  all  classes,  including  the  working 
population,  who  are  admitted  gratuitously  five  days  in  the 
week  including  Sunday  after  church  service ;  on  the  other 
two  days  the  fee  of  admission  is  sixpence,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
keeping  the  place  in  order,  for  repairs,  &c.  The  beautiful 
lodges  at  two  entrances  are  so  arranged  tliat  comfortable 
rooms  for  visiters  are  attached,  where  pic-nic  parties  may 
bring  their  food,  and  obtain  the  use  of  plates,  knives,  and  forks 
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for  the  smallest  fee ;  tea,  coffee,  and  cakes  are  sold  at  prices 
barely  covering  the  cost. 

So  far  the  whole  affair  has  worked  well  for  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  who  enjoy 
the  recreation  afforded,  and  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them ;  many  have  taken  to  the  study 
of  Arboriculture ;  books  for  reference,  such  as  those  invaluable 
ones  of  Loudon's,  are  kept  for  the  use  of  visiters  without  any 
charge  or  fee  whatever.  There  is  one  little  drawback  I  must 
mention,  which  has  divided  the  town  into  strong  parties,  and 
in  some  cases  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  break  the  friendships 
of  families — alas !  for  poor  human  nature !  the  clergy  and 
their  followers  have  taken  it  into  their  wise  heads,  that  people 
who  toil  all  the  week  should  not  recreate  themselves  among 
the  beauties  of  nature  on  the  Sabbath,  even  after  church  ser- 
vice. They  would  have  them  confine  themselves  at  home 
instead  of  loalking  in  a  garden  !  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  scarcely  any  clergyman  ever  enters  the  Derby  Arbore- 
tum ;  they  discountenance  it  in  every  way.  I  hope  it  may  be 
long  before  the  clergy  of  any  denomination  ever  obtain  the 
power  in  any  country  which  shall  deprive  the  poor  penned-up 
work-people  of  a  Sunday's  walk  in  a  garden ! 

Mr.  Strutt's  arrangements  contemplated  a  little  further  re- 
creation on  week  days ;  handsome  tents  are  provided  for  such 
visiters  as  desire  to  have  a  rural  fete  champetre ;  to  these, 
under  proper  regulations  of  the  trustees,  who  are  perpetually 
a  committee  of  the  town  councils,  a  party  may  resort  to 
dance,  bringing  a  band,  or  to  enjoy  music.  This  is  another 
objectionable  step  in  the  eyes  of  the  opposition,  but  public 
favour  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Arboretum  arrange- 
ments; a  company  of  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  town  have 
just  organized  themselves  into  a  musical  band,  and  they  de- 
sign to  perform  in  the  Arboretum  on  moonlight  nights,  and 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  opening  of  the  grounds. 

An  anniversary,  the  tliird  or  fourth,  has  just  passed.  On 
this  occasion  the  Derby  people  were  determined  to  be  gene- 
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rous  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  who  had 
not  the  same  advantages.  Invitations  were  issued  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  other  manufac- 
turing places,  to  be  present,  and  enjoy  themselves.  Railroad 
facilities  were  offered  by  managers  of  the  different  lines,  and 
a  long  afternoon  of  pleasure  was  anticipated.  What  was  the 
alarm  of  the  Derbyites  as  each  successive  train  arrived  longer 
and  fuller  than  its  predecessor;  the  town  literally  swarmed 
with  holiday  visiters  bent  on  a  day  of  pleasure,  some  bringing 
baskets  of  provisions,  but  the  most  of  them  arrived  hungry, 
expecting  they  were  asked  to  a  feast !  Dire  was  the  disap- 
pointment !  No  feast  was  provided.  The  garden,  at  four 
o'clock,  presented  a  scene  that  might  have  cheered  the  heart 
of  the  founder  had  he  been  alive ;  nine  thousand  persons  were 
present;  three  large  bands  of  music  were  heard  approaching, 
when  a  most  furious  burst  of  rain  came  on  without  warning. 
Such  a  scampering!  Such  duckings!  and  drenchings!  and 
cries  for  food  were  never  before  heard  in  old  Derby.  The 
inhabitants,  hospitable  as  far  as  their  provisions  went,  and 
anxious  lest  the  character  of  their  favourite  Arboretum  should 
suffer  in  the  minds  of  the  deluged,  exerted  every  nerve  to 
remedy  the  misfortune.  They  assured  their  visiters  that  it 
always  cleared  up  in  Derby,  and  persuaded  them  to  stay  a 
little  and  a  little  longer;  but  this  day  the  Derby  weather  was 
inexorable ;  it  would  not  clear  up,  but  the  rain  continued  to 
fall  faster  and  faster  till  the  shades  of  evening  set  in ;  and 
then  all  made  for  the  railroad  station  to  get  home,  hungry, 
wet,  and  disajjpointed,  to  the  complimented  towns  they  had 
lefl. 

Such  numbers  repaired  to  the  station  that  another  scene 
of  scramble  and  vexation  ensued  which  beggared  description; 
they  were  not  all  disposed  of  till  one  o'clock  at  night.  Thus 
ended  the  first  invitation  to  the  neighbours  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary.  The  Derby  newspaper,  published  the  day  of  my 
arrival,  apologized  for  the  weather  in  a  cohnnn  article  of  great 
sorrow  and  regret ;  said  how  fine  the  celebration  would  have 
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been,  but  for,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  then  it  goes  into  an  argument  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  kind  of  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  such 
rain  next  year;  says  they  will  have  better  music,  and  seouts 
the  idea  of  even  thinking  of  changing  the  period  for  the 
amusements  so  unhappily  interrupted.  It  will  be  long  before 
this  Derby  day  ceases  to  be  a  prominent  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  celebraters  of  its  disastrous  events. 

Yours,  &.C. 


LETTER    LXXII. 

SLulock — The  spar  factories — Haddon  Hall ;  a  good  exemplar  of  a  ba- 
ronial castle  as  it  was — Kitchen  &c.,  &c. — The  family  cradle — Queen 
Eliznbeth's  state  bed— Goblins— Garden— Duke  of  Rutland— The 
farmer — Antiques. 

Taking  the  rail  once  more,  I  proceeded  to  Ambergate,  which 
is  ihe  best  place  to  debark  for  those  who  design  to  visit  Chats- 
v/orth,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
Haddon  Hall,  the  decayed  castle  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Rutland.  An  omnibus  conveyed  me  with  others  to  Matlock, 
a  curious  old  watering  place,  not  as  much  frequented  as  for- 
merly. The  master  of  the  Royal  Hotel  is  quite  too  much  of 
a  gentleman  to  attend  to  his  guests;  he  leaves  them  to  the 
tender  tnercies  of  boots  and  a  few  females  who  know  nothing 
beyond  their  noses;  mine  host  hires  conveyances  to  strangers 
who  wish  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  like  the  Persian 
lady  who  had  her  pulse  examined  through  a  hole  in  the  door, 
lie  expected  you  should  negotiate  through  the  waiters.  Not 
feeling  disposed  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  "  a  one-horse  shay"  for 
less  than  a  day,  I  sent  for  him,  but  the  reply  was  that  he  was 
engaged ! 

I  sallied  out  therefore  to  see  the  exliibition-rooms  of  the 
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spar  flictories,  for  which  Derbyshire  is  celebrated  and  Mat- 
lock especially  noted,  and  to  look  for  a  coach  that  was  less 
costly ;  the  latter  I  procured  for  half  the  "  Royal"  charges, 
and  bargained  for  it  on  the  assurance  of  the  owner  that  a 
guinea  was  to  be  the  whole  charge.  I  mention  this  now,  and 
will  relate  the  result,  to  show  how  these  things  are  managed, 
for  the  edification  of  Americans  in  future.  I  had  already 
been  provoked  several  times,  to  find  the  postilion  was  to  be 
paid  by  me,  and  I  bargained  this  time  with  the  express  under- 
standing tliat  the  coach-owner  was  to  pay  him  and  all  ex- 
penses except  the  tolls. 

Matlockdale,  in  which  the  village  of  Matlock-Bath  stands, 
is  surrounded  on  each  side  by  steep  rocks,  rising  sometimes 
three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  somewhat  picturesque. 
Mineral  springs  abound  ;  the  water  is  brought  into  some  of 
the  lodging-houses,  which  are  singularly  grouped  in  the  sides 
of  the  hills ;  caverns,  and  lead  mines,  petrifying  wells,  and 
scenery,  afford  numerous  excursions  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  idlers,  who  delight  in  collecting  the  various  specimens  of 
fluor  spar  that  abound.  The  mineralogist  may  find  occupa- 
tion and  instruction  here. 

The  museums  or  exhibition-rooms  of  spar  ornaments,  are 
the  richest-looking  shops  I  have  ever  seen.  The  semi-trans- 
parent and  various-coloured  substance  is  cut  by  artists  into  a 
variety  of  exquisite  forms ;  among  others  into  correct  but 
greatly  reduced  representations  of  Egyptian  obelisks,  having 
the  hieroglyphic  characters  accurately  delineated  on  the 
sides,  for  a  guinea  each ;  even  whole  tables  are  neatly  and 
firmly  wrought  from  it ;  tables  with  chess-boards,  the  squares 
of  white  and  blue  spar,  are  very  handsome,  the  cost  from  fifty 
to  eighty  dollars.  Here  is  another  demand  upon  the  purse 
difficult  to  resist. 

Iladdon  Ilall,  eight  miles  distant,  cannot  fail  greatly  to  in- 
terest the  tourist ;  it  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Dukes  of 
Rutland,  but  is  now  in  course  of  extremely  slow  decay,  the 
family  taking  pains  to  prevent  its  total  demolition  by  occa- 
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sional  repairs.  It  continues  to  afford  a  complete  picture  of  an 
ancient  baronial  residence  without  a  single  modern  thing 
about  it,  nothing  being  of  a  later  date  than  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury:  the  gallery  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  all  the  principal  rooms  are  hung  with  a  kind  of  tapestry 
or  loose  arras,  which  still  remains  swinging  loosely  from  the 
walls,  and  concealing  the  doors  of  the  rudest  fashion — "  the 
iron-hasped  and  loosely-bolted  doors."  The  fashion  of  many 
of  the  rooms  marks  the  vast  improvement  which  has  been 
made  in  modern  dwellings,  and  warrants  the  assertion  that  our 
mechanics  in  America  live  in  more  cumfortable  houses,  better 
sealed,  lighted,  and  warmed,  and  ventilated,  than  the  barons 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  indeed  than  the  Queen  herself  One 
of  the  chimney-places  has  the  old  fire-dogs  in  them,  marking 
the  period  before  the  introduction  of  coal.  Some  ancient 
mouldy  pictures  still  hang  on  the  walls:  the  old  kitchen  and 
pastry-cook's  room  remain  in  a  state  of  extreme  rudeness ;  the 
seats  around  of  stone ;  a  half  door  into  the  great  kitchen  was 
always  shut  to  keep  the  servants  elsewhere  employed  from 
intruding;  the  meats  were  handed  over  this  ;  the  very  meat- 
blocks  used  three  hundred  years  since  are  in  their  places,  and 
the  great  stone  salt-box ;  the  lobby  for  the  poor  to  wait  in,  and 
the  door  through  which  they  received  the  bounty  of  bread  and 
ale  dispensed  to  all  who  applied,  are  still  perfect. 

The  change  to  the  presentluxurious  accommodations,  though 
even  here  there  is  evidence  of  gradual  improvements,  is  in- 
deed immense,  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  striking  than  in 
the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to  the  rooms;  the  windows  are 
small,  ceilings  low,  architecture  every  where  rude;  the  little 
furniture  that  still  hangs  together  is  of  the  same  character, 
except  a  cradle  of  some  centuries  old,  which  is  neat  and 
graceful  and  in  tolerable  preservation.  Some  old  boots  pre- 
served with  care  would  by  their  weight  and  solidity  astonish 
a  Parisian  dandy  with  their  broad  high  heels.  A  very  thick 
buckskin  shirt,  such  as  was  universally  worn  under  armour, 
similar  to  one  hanging  in  Warwick  Castle,  and  other  relics  of 
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the  domestic  times  of  prist  centuries,  are  among  the  odds  and 
ends  shown  by  the  dame  in  silk,  who  makes  a  handsome 
fortune  by  the  great  number  of  visiters. 

In  one  of  the  arras  chambers  is  the  state-bed  in  which 
Queen  Bess  slept  when  she  visited  the  Hall ;  it  has  some  of 
the  old  quilts  under  which  her  majesty  reclined ;  the  visiter 
is  kept  from  relic  stealing  by  a  railing.  I  asked  an  intelligent 
little  boy,  who  had  been  deputed  to  accompany  me  while  his 
mother  waited  on  a  new  party  just  arrived,  if  there  were  no 
goblina  here,  to  ascertain  in  what  light  he  viewed  the  old 
ruin :  "  Oh— yees — a  plenty— this  is  all  gobelin"  he  replied, 
as  he  seized  a  piece  of  the  old  tapestry. 

The  old  garden  is  not  of  great  extent,  but  has  terraces  one 
above  another,  each  with  a  stone  carved  balustrade.  The  old 
yews  and  other  trees  have  been  left  to  take  their  own  shapes, 
and  look  as  wild  and  out  of  trim  as  any  original  forest  trees. 
The  to'.ver  was  undergoing  repair;  it  had  arrived  at  a  state 
when  demolition  or  reparation  was  indispensable.* 

The  Duke  comes  here  occasionally,  from  his  newer  Belvoir 
Castle,  and  has  a  shooting  box  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
farmer  has  a  fancy  for  antique  furniture,  and  is  proud  to  ex- 
hibit his  acquisitions.  An  old  carved  bedstead  he  has  con- 
verted, by  using  the  best  portions,  into  a  highly  varnished 
and  certainly  very  curious  mantel-piece ;  old  repaired  chairs, 
and  sofas,  and  sideboards,  have  an  odd  spruced-up  air,  which 

*"  William  the  Norman,  who  was  liberal  in  parcelling  out  the  good 
things  of  the  conquered  realm  among  his  relatives  and  adherents,  gave 
this  spot  to  his  natural  son  Peveril.  Thence,  by  marriage,  it  de.^cended 
to  the  V'ernons,  and  again,  in  llie  same  manner,  to  the  house  of  Man- 
ners, who  now  hold  the  Dukedom  of  Rutland  *  *  *  The  various  im- 
provements made  by  the  Vernons  and  Mannerses  may  be  plainly  traced, 
the  first  of  which  obtained  possessioiiof  this  baronial  mansion  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Si.xth,  and  the  latter  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  So 
liberal  was  the  housekeeping  of  Iladdon,  that  one  hundred  and  forty 
servants  wore  retained  and  employed  here,  by  the  first  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  Now  all  is  silence  and  loneliness 
within  its  bounds." 
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gives  them  a  look  of  being  quite  out  of  their  element.     Next 
to  Chatsworth. 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER    LXXIII. 


[nteresting  neighbourhood — Newstead  Abbey,  &c. — Chatsworth ;  the 
mode  of  showing  it — Fees — Princely  establishment — Pictures  and 
statues  —  Conservatory  —  Green-house — The  great  fountain  —  The 
Duke — Earl  of  Burlington — Cricket — Secret  history  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire — The  rock-work — Visit  of  the  Queen — Extortion  at- 
tempted. 

You  are  now  in  a  most  interesting  neighbourhood.  From 
Matlock,  excursions  are  made  to  Newstead  Abbey,  the  seat 
of  the  Byrons,  occupied  by  Colonel  Wildman ; — to  Dove 
Dale,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  for  scenery  in  Eng- 
land, besides  a  great  number  of  private  grounds;  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright's  property  is  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Druidical  re- 
mains at  Arbor  Law,  as  well  as  other  attractions,  which  fre- 
quently detain  visiters  for  weeks.  I  was,  however,  pressed 
for  time,  and  pushed  on  for  Chatsworth,  in  order  to  gain  the 
Chesterfield  station  sufficiently  early  to  lodge  in  Sheffield. 

Chatsworth,  too,  was  one  of  the  domains  given  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Peveril ;  it  was  purchased  in  the. reign  of 
Elizabeth,  by  Sir  W.  Cavendish,  who  commenced  a  house 
which  was  finished  by  his  widow,  the  famous  Duchess  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  magnificent  building  was  erected  in  1702, 
by  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  the  present  possessor,  now 
growing  old,  has  embellished  it  with  many  grand  improve- 
ments. On  driving  up  to  the  principal  entrance,  a  lackey,  in 
silk  stockings  and  laced  hat,  conducts  you  through  an  arcade- 
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kind  of  passage  to  the  house-keeper,  and  expects  a  fee :  the 
house-keeper  shows  the  very  curious  chapel,  and  looks  for  a 
larger  piece  of  money;  she  hands  you  over  to  a  maid-servant, 
who  exhibits  the  pictures  and  statuary,  holds  out  her  open 
palm  for  a  douceur,  and  hands  you  over  to  a  gardener,  who 
shows  the  green-house  and  grounds,  and  looks  hard  for  his 
wages;  so  that  before  an  American  has  got  over  his  provoca- 
tion and  humiliation  at  being  placed  in  such  positions,  he  is 
squeezed  out  of  a  sum,  vi'hich,  as  every  successive  party  pays 
as  largely,  seems  as  if  it  must  either  enrich  the  Duke  !  or 
save  him  from  paying  much  in  wages ; — but  it  really  goes  to 
the  house-keeper,  who  is  extremely  wealthy. 

It  is  proper,  in  a  foreign  country,  to  make  allowances  for 
difference  of  customs  and  education;  but  I  never  could  recon- 
cile it  with  my  ideas  of  correct  thinking,  that  a  man  with  a 
princely  income  should  consent  to  such  a  mode  of  exhibition. 
An  American,  with  a  place  worthy  of  being  shown,  would  feel 
himself  humiliated  by  allowing  such  fees  to  be  taken,  and 
still  n)ore  by  tlie  sordid  imputation  ;  he  would  either  close 
his  house  and  prounds,  or  let  it  be  seen  without  fee;  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  does  not  lose  caste  by  his  own  country- 
men saying,  every  where  and  to  every  body,  that  he  saves  the 
wages  of  his  attendants  by  his  winking  at  their  exactions ; 
these  amount  to  half  a  guinea  for  a  single  visiter,  and  more 
for  a  party.  The  only  answer  I  can  give  is,  to  return  my 
very  humble  thanks  to  the  Duke  for  liberty  to  see  his  es- 
tablishment on  any  terms ; — for  truly  it  is  worth  the  annoy- 
ance encountered,  and  it  is  worth  in  addition  what  you  have 
to  pay.  The  price  is  well  known,  and  if  you  go,  you  must 
pay  just  as  at  any  exhibition  advertised  for  a  price. 

For  the  establishment  of  a  person  not  a  king,  Chatsworth 
will  strike  you  as  every  way  magnificent ;  paintings  of  rare 
excellence  adorn  the  walls  and  corridors;  the  rooms  are 
princely  in  extent  and  furniture,  and  the  statue-gallery  re- 
markable for  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  its  contents ;  the 
library  extensive,  and  remarkably  well  filled  with  the  choicest 
14* 
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works  of  taste  and  art.  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Chan  trey, 
Westmacott,  and  other  sculptors  of  great  merit,  have  laboured 
to  produce  sentiment  in  marble  for  the  gallery,  and  have 
eminently  succeeded.  The  conservatory  in  the  house  is  the 
most  elegant  thing  of  its  kind  you  can  possibly  imagine. 

But  if  we  admire  the  conservatory  within,  how  admirable 
must  the  great  green-house,  covering  an  entire  acre,  appear "? 
It  is  so  large  as  to  admit  the  Duke's  coach  and  four  to  drive 
through  the  centre,  each  side  of  the  road  being  occupied  by 
Eastern  plants,  such  as  palms ;  the  drive  is  thus  in  a  warm 
climate  and  among  tropical  productions.  We  may  nest  hear 
of  some  gentleman  hunting  the  tiger  in  his  own  glass-jungle! 
The  glass  of  this  green-house  is  on  the  "  ridge  and  furrow" 
system,  which  gives  greater  strength  than  by  the  old  plan  of 
glazing,  but  it  does  not  admit  of  sliding-tops  ;  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  a  system  of  ventilation  has  been  adopted  which 
answers  tolerably  well ;  air  is  fanned  in  at  the  base  of  the 
house,  and  it  passes  out  at  openings  in  the  top ;  water  is  em- 
ployed for  heating.  The  plants  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
condition  and  of  great  variety ;  I  had  a  thousand  questions 
to  ask  here,  but  the  uncommunicative  cicerone  I  was  unfor- 
tunate to  procure  in  his  turn,  seemed  to  think  I  was  getting 
enough  by  the  eye  alone. 

The  great  fountain  commenced  playing  while  I  was  in  the 
green-house,  to  nearly  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
feet ;  as  a  single  jet  it  is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  as  the 
following  comparison  will  show  : 

The  Emperor,  at  Chatsworth,  height  of  jet,       -  267  feel. 

Wilhelm  Fountain,  in  Hesse  Cassel,         -        -  190     " 

Fountain,  St.  Cloud, 160     « 

Peterhoof,  Russia,    ------  120     " 

The  old  Chatsworth,        -        -        -         -        -      94     " 

Versailles, 90" 

The  Emperor  is  indeed  a  magnificent  fountain ,  it  seems 
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to  be  forced  up  by  some  giant  power,  occasionally  surpassing 
its  own  usual  flow  by  a  powerful  effort  to  mount  to  the  sky. 
Its  spray  is  forced  by  a  high  wind  to  so  great  a  distance,  as  to 
oblige  the  proprietor  to  close  the  exhibition,  except  in  calms. 

The  Duke  was  at  home,  and  the  next  heir  to  the  estate, 
the  Earl  of  Burlington,  was  here  on  a  visit  with  his  large 
family.  The  gentlemen  were  all  engaged,  with  some  of  the 
gardeners,  in  a  game  of  cricket  in  the  park ;  the  number  of 
gardeners  and  men  employed  on  the  grounds  near  the  house 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty,  so  that  a  game  can  always  be  com- 
manded. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  following  particulars  have  ever 
appeared  in  print  in  America,  nor  am  I  quite  certain  that  it 
will  be  considered  proper  to  print  them  ;  but  as  the  story  is 
constantly  alluded  to  in  English  society  of  respectability,  and 
is  generally  believed,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
relate  it,  as  an  anecdote  to  illustrate  the  position  of  a  fellow- 
being  who  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  possessed  of  every  thing 
the  world  can  give.  The  wealthy  Duke  of  Devonshire  is 
said  not  to  be  the  real  Duke,  but  a  changeling.  Long  ago, 
an  ancient  lady  is  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  facts, 
which  would  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  was  foul  play, 
and  that  the  rightful  heir  was  made  way  with  by  collusion  in 
the  sick-room ! 

A  suit  was  to  be  brought,  an  unpleasant  popularity  at  all 
events  was  to  be  obtained,  and  possibly  the  person  in  possession 
might  be  dispossessed.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  treaty 
with  the  Burlington  family  was  completed,  by  whicli  the 
present  Duke  stipulated  if  he  were  left  in  quiet,  he  would 
spend  the  principal  part  of  his  income  on  the  estates,  and 
never  mcrrij,  so  that  at  all  events,  the  title  and  property  would 
at  his  death  descend  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  He  has  kept 
his  agreement  and  is  still  a  bachelor,  and  on  good  terms  with 
the  next  comers;  he  'has  also  expended  his  great  income  so 
as  to  benefit  his  successors,  making  Chatsworth  one  of  the 
most  superb  private  residences  in  Europe. 
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The  house  is  situated  in  a  valley,  quite  too  low  for  our  ideas 
of  beauty  ;  shelter  and  warmth  have  thus  been  obtained,  as  well 
as  the  command  of  a  most  remarkable  water-power  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  from  a  lake  on  the  heights  behind  the  house. 
It  descends  a  long  range  of  steps,  somewhat  like  the  water 
at  St.  Cloud,  and  bubbles  up  in  various  jets;  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  mansion,  it  murmurs  from  the  marble-mouths  of  lions 
into  exquisite  basins,  with  a  sound  reminding  you  of  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  the  Moorish  Alhambra.  The  artifi- 
cial rock-work,  beneath  tlie  mountain,  exceeds  in  cost  and 
extent  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  but  it  is,  after  all, 
artificial ;  when  the  shrubbery  planted  about  and  on  it  has 
had  time  to  mature,  the  scene  may  look  more  like  nature ; 
at  present  it  seems  a  waste  of  treasure.  Queen  Victoria  was 
entertained  here  magnificently  some  years  since,  when  she 
planted  a  tree  to  commemorate  her  visit,  which  will  probably 
outlive  her  great-great-grandchildren :  I  picked  you  a  leaf 
from  its  principal  limS. 

At  the  Chesterfield  station,  ray  postilion  insisted  upon 
having  a  fee  half  as  great  as  the  charge  for  the  conveyance, 
and  threatened  me  with  the  law  when  I  assured  him  I  had 
bargained  and  paid  for  him  and  his  horse ;  this  he  denied,  and 
a  scene  was  rapidly  growing,  when  the  rail-cars  whisked  me 
out  of  the  power  of  his  attempted  extortion. 

As  ever,  &c. 
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LETTER    LXXIV. 

Sheffield— Luggage— Nobility— Lackeys— Rogers'  cutlery  —Grinding 
and  polishing — Unhealthy  occupation — Silver  plating — Rail  to  York 
— Walls  invaded — Birthplace  of  Constantine — History — The  Cathe- 
dral—Castle of  William  L— Clifford's  Tower— Ruins  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey — ?»ewcastIeon  Tyno — Cold  reception — English  hotels — Start 
for  Melrose  through  the  moors — Jedburg. 

From  Chesterfield  to  Sheffield  requires  another  change  of 
rail  and  consequently  baggage,  and  another  to  a  cab  to  get  to 
the  hotel.  I  had  unfortunately  brought  all  my  trunks,  and 
was  consequently  not  a  little  annoyed  with  the  care  of  them  ; 
travellers  making  a  tour  to  Scotland,  before  leaving  Europe 
for  America,  which  is  a  common  thing  to  do,  should  despatch 
their  trunks  to  their  agent  in  Liverpool,  and  take  nothing  but 
a  carpet-bag,  both  on  account  of  the  economy  and  the  con- 
venience. Nabobs  with  whole  families  still  filled  every  suc- 
cessive train,  emigrating  to  their  estates  in  the  north  ;  they 
do  not  now  travel  with  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  ages, 
but  seem  to  have  quite  as  many  attendants.  In  one  of  the 
third  class  coaches  was  a  whole  bevy  of  lackeys  in  their  dis- 
tinguishing dress,  taking  great  liberties  with  a  bottle  of  wine, 
the  fumes  of  which  made  them  very  merry.  Their  master 
caught  them  tippling  and  dashed  the  bottle  on  the  rail.  The 
"  hareem"  servants  had  separate  rooms ;  the  dogs  were  de- 
posited every  where. 

Sheffield  continues  to  prosper  in  the  cutlery  line,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sadly  dull  town ;  I  missed  the  object  of  my 
visit  to  it  by  being  a  day  too  late  to  meet  a  friend  known  in 
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America, — very  soon  despatched  a  tour  of  Rogers'  celebrated 
manufactories  and  show-rooms,  where  temptations  in  the 
shape  of  silver  and  cutlery  are  difficult  to  resist, — passed  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  grinding  and  polishing  rooms  among  a  set 
of  artisans,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  whom  live  to  the  age  of 
forty-five,  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  their  employment, — 
visited  the  silver  plating  manufactories,  and  in  the  morning 
pursued  my  route  to  York. 

The  railroad  has  impudently  pushed  its  modern  nose 
through  the  old  walls  of  this  ancient  city,  said  to  have  been 
founded  a  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  the 
vpalls  are  three  miles  in  circumference,  having  a  delightful 
promenade  on  the  top  of  them,  from  whence  numerous  parties 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  leisurely  surveyed  our  turmoil  of 
procuring  baggage  and  conveyances. 

York  is  two  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  an  equal 
distance  from  Edinburgh ;  the  birthplace  of  Constantine,  the 
successive  inhabitants  have  witnessed  a  series  of  historical 
events  and  reverses,  in  which  the  annals  of  Agricola,  Adrian, 
Severus,  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Arthur, 
Henry  the  Third,  and  Edward  the  Second ; — Scot,  Pict,  Dane, 
Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman,  mingle  in  the  memory  of  a  long 
series  of  world  struggles ;  sieges  and  rapacity  have  ended 
beneath  its  walls ;  iron  cannon  pointed  against  its  noble  Min- 
ster are  now  succeeded  by  iron  roads,  marking  the  age  of  utili- 
tarianism and  peace  instead  of  war  and  rapine.  The  celebrated 
Insane  Asylum  of  York,  so  well  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Tuke,  would  be  the  proper  receptacle  of  the  first  blood- 
thirsty warrior  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  the  healthful 
repose  that  now  reigns  where  William  the  Conqueror  planted 
his  armies  for  six  months,  until  famine  compelled  the  inhabi- 
tants to  submission. 

The  cathedral  is  called  the  finest  Gothic  building  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  but  Catholic  cathedrals  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  have  lost  the  characteristics  for 
which  cathedrals  are  distinguished,  in  the  worship  for  which 
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they  were  erected,  and  they  have  a  cold,  unoccupied  air, 
which  is  not  in  keeping  with  their  architecture.  Enoinently 
thus  is  it  with  that  of  York  ;  it  has  the  grandeur  of  construc- 
tion and  proportions,  but  it  wants  the  "  expression  of  purpose" 
which  those  on  the  Continent  possess ;  the  heart  seems  to 
have  evaporated,  leaving  the  skeleton  behind  ;  as  a  building, 
it  is  so  impressive,  however,  as  to  give  one  the  idea  of  a 
grand  catliedral  as  well  as  any  one  1  have  seen  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  may  satisfy  those  travellers  who  have  gone  no 
farther.  It  is  clean  compared  with  the  German  or  French 
places  of  worship ;  it  has  much  painted  glass,  is  again  in 
good  repair  after  its  disasters  from  fire,  but  it  is  deficient  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  ancient  monuments  and  altars 
which  distinguish  the  buildings  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent. 
You  search  in  vain  for  the  names  of  distinguished  princes, 
emperors,  kings,  statesmen,  poets,  and  warriors,  who  have 
made  the  rivers  of  history  ring  with  their  deeds. 

The  cold  cathedral  worship  twice  in  each  day,  with  indif- 
ferent choristers  and  priest  chaunting  their  business-like, 
misnamed  devotions,  is  to  me  little  less  solemn  tlmn  the 
Catholic  ritual;  the  number  of  people  who  attend  on  week- 
days would  be  very  small,  but  for  the  presence  of  travellers 
and  tourists,  who  all  seem  to  stop  at  York  for  the  view  of 
the  cathedral,  and  the  antiquities  around. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  latter  are  the  castle  originally 
built  by  William  I.,  and  now  better  employed  as  a  jail; — the 
ruins  of  Clifford's  Tower,  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;— but  above  all  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  standing 
in  meek  submission  to  the  fate  which  the  tooth  of  time  inevi- 
tably works,  but  still  in  melancholy,  beautiful  preservation. 
It  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  Yorkshire  museum  grounds,  a 
place  very  creditable  to  the  town,  the  population  of  which 
is  less  than  thirty  thousand.  There  are  many  excursions  of 
interest  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  altogether,  York, 
with  its  many  excellent  citizens,  its  quaint  old  houses,  and 
its  well-managed  public  institutions,  much  like  our  own  in 
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Philadelphia,  with  every  modern  improvement,  is  a  place  to 
detain  a  seeker  after  truth. 

The  railroad  is  completed  towards  Edinburgh  as  far  as 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  where  I  arrived  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  came  very  near  being  compelled  to  sleep  in  an 
omnibus,  for  all  the  hotels  were  filled  ;  in  the  first  place  the 
number  of  passengers  for  the  moors  had  been  so  great  all  day 
that  the  trains  had  ceased  to  be  punctual  to  their  time-tables, 
and  we  were  an  hour  beyond  the  usual  period  of  arrival ;  no 
"  jarveys"  of  any  kind  greeted  us  with  invitations  to  ride — not 
even  an  omnibus  appeared  to  rescue  us  in  the  rain  ;  so  that 
after  hiring  boys  to  run  to  stables,  exhausting  our  patience  by 
sitting  on  trunks  for  an  hour  and  listening  to  anathemas  loud 
and  long  from  suffering  people,  who,  had  this  occurred  in 
America,  would  have  deemed  it  an  evidence  of  want  of  civi- 
lization, we  got  an  omnibus  or  two  to  take  pity  on  our  forlorn 
state,  and  drag  us  round  the  town  to  be  regularly  refused  at 
all  but  one  poor  hotel. 

These  English  hotels  are  generally  on  a  small  scale,  of 
contents  sufficient  only  to  receive  twenty  or  thirty  guests ; 
this  great  railroad  has  brought  down  more  people  than  ever 
was  known  or  anticipated.  They  cannot  go  further,  except 
by  coach,  and  coaches  are  not  expansible.  The  inquiries  of 
those  anxious  to  get  forward  in  the  morning,  were  answered 
— that  the  seats  in  the  Chevy  Chase,  and  the  Quicksilver, 
and  the  Tally-ho,  were  all  engaged,  and  here  we  were  likely 
to  be  detained.  A  fee,  however,  secured  me  a  seat  on  the 
Melrose  coach,  the  best  one  for  those  to  take  who  would  visit 
Abbotsford. 

The  ride  was  an  agreeable  one,  so  far  as  rain  would  permit, 
occasionally  through  the  moors,  where  not  a  single  tree 
exists,  and  where  man  himself  seems  to  be  proscribed  ;  hea- 
ther, fit  for  little  but  preserves  for  pheasants,  or  the  browsing 
of  sheep,  covers  the  hills  and  desolate  low  grounds  ;  though 
the  eighth  of  August,  I  was  glad  to  add  to  my  three  coats 
the  comforts  of  a  Tweed  shawl,  the  universal  fixture  of  Scot- 
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tish  travellers,  and  worn  frequently  by  labourers.  When 
fairly  in  Scotland,  with  the  Cheviot  Hills  on  the  right,  the 
language  announcing  our  proximity  to  a  new  people,  I  began 
to  warm  with  feelings  of  pleasing  anticipation  at  the  prospect 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Dryburgh  Abbey,  Melrose,  and  Abbots- 
ford,  the  latter  especially  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my 
journey  to  the  North.  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  study  of  the 
poet,  novelist,  and  historian,  who  had  whiled  away  so  many 
of  my  hours,  and  who  has  left  the  impress  of  his  mind  upon 
the  generation  of  which  I  am  an  integral  member.  We 
passed  the  old  town  and  ruin  of  Jedburg,  but  had  little  time 
to  inspect  it. 

Yours,  &c. 
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LETTER    LXXV. 

Melrose. 

Melrose— My  companion— Walter  Scott,  clothier— Melrose  Abbey- 
Annoyance — Village  in  commotion — A  caravan  of  animals— Female 
Van  Amburgh — Sir  Walter's  advice  to  Lockhart — His  death  scene — 
The  funeral — Dryburgh  Abbej' — Scott's  grave. 

Fortunate  has  been  my  stay  at  Melrose  ;  an  agreeable 
gentleman  on  the  coach,  who  hailed  from  London,  informed 
me  he  was  bound  on  a  similar  pilgrimage  with  myself  to  the 
home  in  which  Sir  Walter  so  much  delighted  ;  that,  more- 
over, he  had  an  introduction  to  the  house-keeper,  who  has  a 
reputation  for  crustiness,  being  the  bearer  of  a  despatch  and 
a  present  from  one  of  her  friends,  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of 
England ;  all  his  facilities  he  kindly  offered  to  share  with  me. 
We  drove  into  the  village  of  Melrose,  an  old,  but  neat  town, 
when  the  very  first  name  we  saw  on  a  sign,  was  Scott ;  a 
little  further,  and  "  Walter  Scott,  clothier,"  in  gold  letters, 
sounded  familiar  if  it  did  not  look  poetical ;  the  town  is  full 
of  Scotts,  some  of  them  no  doubt  proud  to  claim  a  kith  and 
kin  with  the  most  eminent  of  the  clan,  and  others  who  know 
not  what  a  world's  reputation  he  made  himself. 

Packed  away  in  closets  of  the  little  Melrose  inn,  so 
thronged  with  company  that  we  are  thankful  to  get  stand- 
ing-room, I  commenced  writing  on  my  knees  for  want  of  a 
table,  but  sallied  out  before  dinner  to  get  a  peep  of  "  fair 
Melrose"  Abbey.  Its  approach  is  through  a  narrow  lane, 
filled  with  children  and  old  women,  and  the  access  to  it  is 
barred  by  a  gate  of  considerable  height,  so  that  fees  are 
necessary  here,  as  every  where  that  celebrity  has  been 
15* 
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earned.  An  outside  view,  followed  by  a  long  tarry  within, 
a  moonlight  ramble  in  sight  of  it,  and  Sir  Walter's  descrip- 
tion, conned  and  now  more  readily  understood,  have  been  a 
gratification,  such  as  I  had  long  promised  myself,  but  which 
I  was  now  almost  in  the  full  fruition  of.  Shall  I  spoil  the 
poetry  of  my  visit  to  Melrose  1 

No  sooner  had  I  ensconced  myself  in  possession  of  my 
eight  by  ten  room,  and  got  a  good  coal-fire  to  warm  my  be- 
numbed frame  (August  weather  !),  than  from  my  cranny  of  a 
window,  I  observed  the  village  was  in  commotion.  The 
rabble  was  all  in  the  street,  hatless  and  shoeless  ;  music,  of  a 
wild  kind,  came  upon  the  breeze  ;  I  thought  of  Prince  Char- 
lie's entry  into  Glasgow,  the  Queen's  visit  to  Scotland,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  Roman  legions,  all  in  a  moment;  but 
alas  for  the  different  occasion  that  now  presented  itself!* 
From  my  window  I  am  provoked  to  see  a  huge  caravan  of 
animals  deploying  so  as  to  fix  up  their  exhibition  "  for  this 
night  only,"  just  where  earshot  of  drums  will  most  annoy  us 
pilgrims  to  the  land  of  "  Scott."  We  have  no  remedy  and 
must  submit.  I  can  read  the  flaming  handbill  from  where  I 
sit ;  a  "  Female  Van  Amburgh — the  greatest  woman  lion- 
tamer  that  ever  existed,"  is  to  enter  the  cages  of  wild  beasts 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  then  dance  a  hornpipe  on  a  slack  rope  ! 
I  have  not  Sir  Walter's  good  nature  so  much  developed  as  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  the  blovvsy  Scotch  boys,  who  are  in 
raptures  with  the  flags  and  the  red  paint;  it  is  a  curious 


*  ll  might  have  recalled  also  the  account  of  Scott's  visit  to  Melrose 
in  company  with  Wordsworth,  thus  chronicled  by  Lockhart :  "Scott 
was  tlms  far  on  his  way  to  the  circuit  court,  at  Jedburgh,  in  the  capa- 
city of  sheriff,  and  there  his  new  friends  again  joined  him  :  but  he 
begged  that  they  would  not  enter  the  court,  '  for,'  said  he,  '  I  really 
would  not  like  you  to  see  the  sort  of  figure  I  cut  there !'  They  did  see 
him  casually,  however,  in  his  cocked  hat  and  sword,  marching  in  the 
Judge's  procession,  to  the  sound  of  one  cracked  trumpet;  and  were 
then  not  surprised,  that  he  should  have  been  a  little  ashamed  of  the 
whole  ceremonial." 
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cnntre-temp  to   a   pilgrimage   to  old    Melrose,   to   be   thus 
hemmed  in  and  be-rausicked  ! 


"  0  that  some  miiistrers  harp  was  near, 
To  utter  tones  of  gladness, 
And  chase  this  turmoil  from  the  air. 
That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness." 

Early  in  the  morning,  my  companion  with  great  difficulty 
roused  a  sleepy  postilion,  who  had  been  all  night  engaged  with 
the  vile  exhibition  of  beasts,  and  we  set  off  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  some  six 
miles  from  Melrose,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed. 

And  now  as  I  travelled  the  road  of  the  funeral  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter, I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  in  the  country  he  had  illustrated 
to  my  youthful  fancy; — as  if  I  were  near  him— enjoying  in 
a  less  degree  than  in  his  v/orks,  but  in  addition,  a  further 
communion  with  his  bright  intellect.  How  forcibly  was 
every  scene  of  that  death-bed  and  funeral  recalled,  as  described 
by  the  pen  of  Lockhart : — "  I  found  him  entirely  himself, 
though  in  the  last  extreme  of  feebleness.  His  eye  was  clear 
and  calm — every  trace  of  the  wild  fire  of  delirium  extinguished. 
'  Lockhart,'  he  said,  '  I  may  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  speak 
to  you.  My  dear,  be  a  good  man — be  virtuous — be  religious 
— be  a  good  man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  comfort  when 
you  come  to  lie  here.'  "  *  *  *  "  About  half  past  one,  p.  m.,  on 
the  21st  of  September  (1832),  Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  children.  It  was  a  beautiful  day — so 
warm  that  every  window  was  open — and  so  perfectly  still, 
that  the  sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the 
gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly 
audible  as  we  knelt  around  his  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed 
and  closed  his  eyes." 

And  then  the  funeral : — "  The  train  of  carriages  extended, 
I  understood,  over  more  than  a  mile — the  yeomanry  followed 
in  great  numbers  on  horseback — and  it  was  late  in  the  day 
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ere  we  reached  Dry  burgh.  Some  accident,  it  was  observed, 
had  caused  the  hearse  to  halt  for  several  minutes  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  at  Bemerside — exactly  where  a  prospect  of 
remarkable  richness  opens,  and  where  Sir  Walter  always  had 
been  accustomed  to  rein  up  his  horse.  The  day  was  dark 
and  lowering-,  and  the  wind  high."  On  just  such  a  day  was 
my  humble  pilgrimag^e  made  to  Dryburgh.  Fitful  gleams  of 
sunshine  struck  through  the  clouds  as  we  crossed  the^weed 
in  a  poor  ferry-boat,  for  the  bridge  has  been  lately  carried 
away  ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  Abbey,  in  charge  of  a 
young  woman,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan's  gardener, 
who  shows  the  place,  rain  and  wind  must  have  made  the 
weather  such  as  on  the  day  of  the  melancholy  funeral.  "  The 
wide  enclosure  of  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh,"  says  I.ockhart, 
"was  thronged  with  old  and  young;  and  when  the  coffin  was 
taken  from  the  hearse,  and  again  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
afflicted  serving-men,  one  deep  sob  burst  from  a  thousand  lips, 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Williams  read  the  burial-service  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  thus,  about  half  past  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  26th  of  September,  the  remains 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  laid  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  ancestors." 

I  had  often  sighed  over  these  passages,  and  longed  to  see  ' 
the  spot  where  reposed  one  of  my  dearest  friends— one  of  the 
dearest  friends  of  all  humanity ; — who  has  cheered  more 
drooping  hearts,  and  beguiled  more  sombre  minds,  than  any 
mere  author  that  ever  lived  ;  I  was  now  gazing  upon  his 
grave ; — that  unadorned,  uninsci  ibed  grave  "  beside  his  wife ;" 
— the  gratification  of  such  a  moment  repaid  me  for  all  my 
toil,  should  even  every  other  gratification  of  my  journeyings 
be  obliterated  from  memory.  All  that  touches  the  heart  of  a 
wanderer  at  the  grave  of  genius  is  here,  and  the  scene  is 
more  impressive  than  if  it  were  marked  by  a  costly  mauso- 
leum;— his  true  monument  is  in  the  admiration — in  the 
hearts  of  his  millions  of  admirers. 

Dryburgh  Abbey  is  within  the  garden-grounds  of  the  Earl 
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of  Buchan  ;  it  is  carefully  preserved  as  the  repository  of  such 
a  treasure  deserves  to  be.  Sir  Walter  and  his  wife  repose  in 
St.  Mary's  Aisle,  or  crypt,  from  wliich  the  mouldering  stones 
have  detached  themselves  successively  till  there  is  no  con- 
nexion with  the  rest  of  the  Abbey ;  but  these  walls  and  arches 
Jock  now  firm  and  durable  as  if  they  would  continue  for  ages. 
A  neat  iron  railing  prevents  the  spectator  from  desecrating 
the  two  graves,  which  are  without  mark  or  stone  ;  eglantine 
and  ivy  mount  above  our  heads,  glittering  with  diamonds  in 
the  little  gleam  of  sunshine;  it  was  a  pleasing  scene  for  a 
wanderer  from  the  far-off  land  of  America  ; — it  was  a  melan- 
choly one,  knowing,  as  we  know,  that  we  gaze  upon  the 
grave  of  a  good,  but  a  disappointed  man;  not  disappointed  in 
the  world's  admiration,  but  so  eminently  in  his  great  ambition 
of  founding  a  family. 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER    LXXVT 


Grounds  of  Dryburgh — Abbotsford— Situation— Reception— American 
visiters  tiie  most  numerous  except  Scotch — Hal!  of  entrance — Rob 
Roy's  gun,  &c.  —  Chantrey's  bust —The  dining-room  — Library — 
Scott's  study — Clothes — Dogs  gone — The  French  flag— Trees  of  Sir 
Walter's  planting— The  Tweed— Invited  to  lodge  at  Abbotsford — 
Letter  from  the  present  Sir  Walter  from  India — Indifferent  to  the 
literary  fame  of  his  father — A  great  nephew  of  Sir  Waller's  a  sieain- 
boat  captain. 

The  grounds  of  Dryburgh,  where  the  Earl  of  Buchan  has 
a  summer  residence,  are  a  combination  of  park,  garden,  and 
orchard  scenery ;  the  dwelling  is  not  large,  but  every  thing 
connected  with  the  exterior  marks  the  gentleman  proprietor; 
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the  Abbey,  which  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  demesne, 
if  it  were  only  considered  in  a  picturesque  light,  is  well  cared 
for  ;  repair  has  prevented  the  further  ravages  of  time  ;  long 
may  it  continue  to  gratify  the  minds  of  pilgrims  to  its  shrine. 

The  after  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  Abbotsford.  The- 
scenery  about  Melrose  is  eminently  peaceful,  with  no  very 
striking  natural  beauties,  except  those  which  well-cultivated 
fields  and  comfortable  dwellings  impart;  the  hills  are  not 
very  commanding,  and  the  Tweed  is  but,  to  our  eyes,  a  creek. 
Abbotsford — shall  I  say  it — somewhat  disappointed  me  as  a 
building;  its  situation,  as  you  approach  from  the  road,  appears 
low,  and  it  really  is  so;  you  look  down  upon  it  towards  the 
Tweed,  into  a  valley  which  seems  formerly  to  have  been  in- 
vaded by  the  water;  indeed  this  has  been  the  case,  fo?  the 
stables,  at  some  little  distance,  have  been  not  unfrequently 
so  much  flooded  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  the 
horses. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  the  housekeeper,  and  my 
companion's  letter  and  packet  delivered,  we  were  made  quite 
at  home.  The  lady,  who  has  obtained  some  undesirable  cele- 
brity on  account  of  her  hasty  manner,  and  whom  the  Scotch 
do  not  like  to  see  in  possession  because  she  is  an  English- 
woman, seemed  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  displaying  her 
charge ;  it  was  some  surprise  to  find  in  the  book  for  visiters' 
names,  and  by  her  own  assertion,  that  more  Americans  visit 
Abbotsford  than  English  ;  the  Scots  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  Americans  and  French  rank  next.  How  is  this?  lam 
under  the  full  conviction  that  he  has  more  readers  iu  Ame- 
rica than  in  England ;  but  considering  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  our  countrymen  who  travel  to  Scotland,  it  is  as- 
tonishing that  we  should  outnumber  in  this  particular  the 
whole  English  people. 

The  hall  of  entrance  is  small,  but  full  of  objects  of  interest, 
such  as  coats  of  mail,  and  armorial  insignia;  the  armory  with 
Rob  Roy's  gun,  and  a  thousand  things  which  Sir  Walter's 
tastes  had  brought  together,  many  of  them  presents  from  far-off 
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countries,  remains  just  as  he  arranged  it.  America  contri- 
buted lier  share  of  Indian  battle-axes,  moccasins,  &c. 

The  marble  bust  of  the  poet  by  Chantrey  is  a  superb  work 
of  art ;  the  vase  presented  by  Lord  Byron,  from  which  some 
visiter  stole  the  autograph  note  of  the  donor,  was  a  gift 
worthy  of  its  author.  It  was  a  beautiful  evidence  of  the 
attachment  felt  by  his  fellow  men  for  the  novelist,  that  so 
many  great  as  well  as  humble  individuals  felt  compelled  to 
forward  their  several  tributes ;  far  more  valuable  are  such 
evidences  when  they  come  to  genius,  than  tributes  to  power 
which  may  reward  the  gift. 

The  dining-room  furnished  in  part  with  the  ebony  escri- 
toire and  chairs  presented  by  George  the  Fourth,  and  the 
library,  well  filled  with  books  and  a  few  pictures,  detained  us 
as  long  as  we  thought  it  right  to  keep  our  attentive  cicerone 
in  waiting.  The  books  are  in  the  same  order  as  when  the 
proprietor  occupied  it ;  they  are  carefully  taken  down  once  a 
year,  by  a  bibliopole  from  Edinburgh,  dusted,  and  replaced. 
The  whole  house  has  an  air  of  desertion;  it  is  but  too  evident 
that  the  master  spirit  has  departed,  and  the  heart  is  sickened 
with  the  thought ;  this  feeling  is  increased  to  melancholy 
when  you  come  to  Sir  Walter's  snug  little  study,  surrounded 
by  books,  with  his  writing  table  and  chair,  and  in  a  little 
closet  the  clothes  he  last  wore ;  they  have  been  carefully 
brushed  and  ironed,  and  placed  in  a  glass  case  ;  his  walking- 
sticks  are  hung  above.  I  inquired  if  there  were  any  descen- 
dants of  Maida,  or  any  of  his  favourite  dogs ;  they  too  are  all 
gone.  The  descriptions  of  the  interior  are  numerous  and 
too  fresh  upon  your  memory,  to  make  additions  desirable. 

D'Arlincourt's  account  of  the  flag  taken  at  Waterloo  is 
disingenuous  and  erroneous;  he  states  that  he.  discovered 
the  error  in  the  French  inscription,  which  proves  it  to  have 
been  manufactured  by  the  English.  This  error  is  so  apparent 
that  it  never  could  have  escaped  the  poorest  French  scholar ; 
the  words  cent  cinquieme, — one  hundred  and  fifth — in  figures 
ouofht  to  have  been  written  thus :  10.5eme,  the  little  letters 
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erne  being  indispensable.  The  two  last  letters  of  the  word 
fift/i  are  there  instead  of  the  three  last  of  the  word  cinquie??te. 
Sir  Walter  never  pretended  that  it  was  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  but  said  it  was  given  to  him  ;  no  doubt  it  was  a 
"  clean  copy"  presented  to  him  to  accompany  his  other  curio- 
sities that  icere  taken  at  that  famous  battle.  A  Frenchman 
does  not  like  to  hear  that  there  ever  was  a  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  husband  of  the  housekeeper  accompanied  us  round 
the  garden  and  grounds ;  the  trees  are  all  of  Sir  Walter's 
planting,  and  may  be  said  to  have  attained  about  half  their 
natural  size ;  his  son  allows  no  one  to  cut  down  a  single 
sapling  in  his  absence,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  are 
too  many  ;  they  are  growing  as  thick  together  as  in  an  Ame- 
rican forest,  and  would  be  improved  by  judicious  thinning. 
The  weather  came  on  to  rain  while  we  were  w-andering  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  or  sitting  in  Sir  Walter's  favourite 
arbour,  around  which  rank  weeds  have  almost  obtained  the 
mastery ;  another  evidence,  if  evidence  were  wanting,  of  the 
absence  of  the  master ;  we  were  obliged  to  leave  this  scene 
of  Sir  Walter's  own  formation,  and  take  shelter  in  the  man- 
sion ;  approaching  it  from  the  river,  the  house  looks  much 
better,  because  there  is  greater  elevation ;  here  it  quite 
realizes  the  usual  picture ;  on  the  exterior  there  is  much  iron 
work,  and  sundry  of  those  odds  and  ends  from  old  buildings — 
the  Tolbooth  door,  &c. 

Re-entering  the  formerly  hospitable  mansion,  the  lady  in- 
vited us  to  stay  all  night  and  lodge  under  Sir  Walter's  own 
roof! ! — an  honour  we  were  obliged  to  decline,  or  to  miss  our 
stage  for  Edinburgh  in  the  morning.  While  we  were  chat- 
ting, she  informed  us  that  for  a  long  time  she  had  not  heard 
from  the  present  Sir  Walter,  who  is  with  his  regiment  in 
India,  but  that  the  mail  of  to-day  had  just  brought  her  a  packet 
from  him  with  injunctions  and  directions  respecting  Abbots- 
ford  ;  she  has  heard  an  intimation  that  on  his  return,  which 
might  be  soon,  he  proposes  making  the  place  his  home. 

All  the  poet's  children  are  gone,  save  the  present  baronet, 
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now  a  middle-aged  man,  and  he  is  childless !  There  are 
people  who  tell  you  he  is  indifferent  to  the  name  he  hears, 
even  to  the  point  of  disliking  any  allusion  to  the  literary 
honours  of  his  father.  If  this  be  so,  there  would  seem  almost 
a  fitness  that  the  name  should  not  be  kept  alive  on  the  land 
the  poet  purchased  so  dearly  by  his  toil.  To  all  appearance, 
Mr.  Lockhart's  son  will  ultimately  become  the  master  of 
Abbotsford. 

As  I  am  talking  of  the  poet's  relatives,  I  may  mention  the 
fact  related  in  Mrs.  Ashton  Yates's  "Letters  from  Switzer- 
land." There  the  lady  fell  in  with  a  great  nephew  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  a  grandson  she  says  of  John,  but  it  must  have 
been  Thomas  ; — be  this  as  it  may,  the  youth,  it  appears,  had 
received  the  education  of  an  engineer,  and  the  fortunes  of 
his  family  having  fallen,  owing  to  long  and  vexatious  law- 
suits, was,  in  1841,  commanding  a  little  steamer  on  the  lake 
of  Brienz  ; — having  not,  up  to  that  moment,  the  lady  further 
tells  us,  fallen  in  with  Lockhart's  biography — if  even  aware 
of  its  existence!     Fame  again  !  but  how  unaccountable  ! 

Yours,  &,c. 


16 
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LETTER    LXXVII. 

Lockhart;  his  appearance;  his  daughter :— Rumour— The  Quarterly 
Review;  its  contributors— Croker— Mr.  Milman — Mr.  Hay  ward — 
Mr.  Kinglake,  author  of  Eiithen— Lord  Strangford— Hon.  Mr.  Smythe 
— "  Young  England" — Miss  Rigby — Mrs.  Austin — Sir  Walter's  in- 
fluence; his  guests  —  Laidlaw  —  Melancholy  reflections— Melrose 
Abbey — The  clock — Reflections  among  the  ruins — Duke  of  Buc- 
clengh — Scotch  boy — Thomas,  the  Rhymer — The  poet  Thomson. 

Abbotsforo  is,  rather  than  London,  the  place  to  talk  of 
Lockhart,  in  whose  biography  of  his  father-in-law,  there  is  so 
much  just  appreciation  of  his  character,  and  so  true  a  por- 
traiture of  its  internal  life  and  spirit.  He  is  a  very  handsome, 
middle-aged  man,  tall,  thin,  dark — and  his  finely-cut  features 
wearing  a  pensive,  sarcastic  air.  He  appears  in  the  beau 
nionde  but  seldom  ;  with  a  very  lovely  and  patrician  girl  on 
his  arm — hovering  on  the  skirt  rather  than  forming  the  cen- 
tre of  some  group  of  literary  or  distinguished  people;  he  is 
not  approached  very  nearly  by  many— probably  I  might  say 
by  any — save,  perhaps,  some  old  Scottish  friends.  It  was 
said  for  some  eighteen  months  or  more  (a  long  time  for  a 
rumour  to  run  in  London),  that  he  was  about  to  carry  off  the 
great  fortune  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  ; — but  that  rumour  has 
blown  over : — perhaps  began  to  do  so  from  the  moment  when 
it  was  seen  that  he  was  "  bringing  out"  an  elegant  daughter. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  you  know,  continues  to  edit  the  Quarterly 
Review,  respecting  the  writers  in  which  you  have  expressed 
some  curiosity  ;  if  not  in  ability,  at  least  in  attractive  matter, 
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it  continues  to  take  the  lead,  and  wlien  timt  is  the  case  men 
are  anxious  to  know  about  the  contributors.     Mr.  Croker  used 
to  write  the  bitter  political  articles — on  Irish  affairs,  or  French 
revolutionary  history,  for  example ;  or  whenever,  with  true 
Tory  chivalry,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  massacre  and  mal- 
treat a  woman  ;  but  he  is  now  getting  old, — possibly  good- 
natured  (though  that  were  hard  to  credit)!     At  all  events, 
his  star  is  no  longer  in  the  ascendant,  and  his  influence  no 
longer  so  apparent  as  formerly.     The  temper  of  the  Review 
has  not  clianged,  but  the  taste  of  the  times  has,  in  some  de- 
gree, and  one  must  conform — venom  is  less  marketable  than 
formerly  ;  so  that  lago's  occupation  is  in  some  small  measure 
gone.     I  presume  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milman  is  a  far  steadier 
contributor  tq  the  Quarterly,  chiefly  on  subjects  of  history 
and   belles-lettres.      Mr.    Hayward,  the   prose-translator  of 
Faust,  was  for  a  long  time  known  (thanks  to  his  own  eflx)rts 
to  spread  the  fact)  as  the  writer  of  the  light,  saucy,  sarcastic 
articles  which  so  long  relieved  "  the  dead  weight"  of  the 
Review  ;  but  he  has  not  long  since  transfeiTed  his  budget  of 
small  wit  to  the  Edinburgh— and  his  loss  may  be  said  to  be 
supplied,  with  infinite  gain  to  the  periodical,  by  Mr.  Kinglake, 
the  brilliant  author  of  "  Eothen."     Every  now  and  then,  it  is 
asserted  by  those  who  know,  that  Lord  Strangford  contributes 
a  historical  article  ;  especially  if  the  subject  give  scope  to 
his  diplomatic  reminiscences — and  of  late.  Lord  Strangford's 
son,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Smythe,  member  for  Canterbury,  a  far  bet- 
ter speaker,  my  literary  friends  say,  than  he  is  a  writer ;  he 
is  one  of  the  anomalous  party,  calling-  itself  "  Young  Eng- 
land :"  his  "  Historic  Fancies,"  a  collection  of  flimsy  and 
tumid  sketches  in  prose  and  verse,  have  excited  more  sur- 
prise than  pleasure ;  then  (a  strange  apparition  in  such  a 
company  of  woman-haters  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  are 
considered),  there  is  Miss  Rigby,  the  accomplished  authoress 
of  the  "  Letters  from  the  Baltic,"  one  of  the  tallest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  sisterhood ;  and  whose  powers  as  an  amateur 
artist  are  remarkable  even  in  these  days  of  amateur  art :  she 
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has  written  on  Russia — on  books  for  children,  and,  it  is  sus- 
pected, the  article  on  "  Lady  Travellers."  I  believe  she  is 
the  only  Reviewer-ess  on  their  staff— shall  we  say  pendant, 
or  antagonist,  to  the  more  profoundly  learned  and  serious 
Mrs.  Austin,  whose  articles  on  German  literature,  society, 
and  education,  have  excited  so  much  attention  in  the  rival — 
or  Edinburgh  Review. 

But  why  prate  of  Lockhart  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
residence  of  the  author  of  my  favourite  of  all  Scott's  works, 
the  Antiquary?  Himself  an  admirer  of  the  olden  times,  he 
did  much  to  promote  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  old 
abbeys;  it  is  owing  to  his  pen,  I  have  no  doubt,  tliat  the 
visiter  sees  many  castles  on  the  Continent  so  far  repaired  as 
to  preserve  them  from  further  dilapidation ;  it  was  Sir  Wal- 
ter's advice  that  brought  about  the  repairs  of  Melrose  Abbey. 
Had  the  scenes  of  his  birth-place  and  fancy  been  laid  among 
the  old  castles  of  the  Rhine,  he  would  have  had  a  much  more 
romantic  world  to  have  brought  to  light;  though  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  the  abode  of  abbots  and  warriors,  and 
there  are  evidences  of  their  residence  left,  it  required  the  in- 
vention and  genius  of  a  true  poet  to  invest  with  so  much  ro- 
mance a  region  that  looks  so  common-place,  and  is  filled  with 
such  common-place  people.  Scott,  however,  was  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  one  spot  for  his  mental  companions  any 
more  than  his  personal ;  he  assembled  the  eminent  people  of 
former  generations,  to  converse  with  and  amuse  his  readers 
in  all  the  veritude  of  reality;  for  his  personal  friends  he 
commanded  the  best  spirits  of  the  day,  literary,  forensic, 
intellectual.  Those  were  "  days  of  giants,"  when  Abbots- 
ford  could  command  the  society,  as  Lockhart  declares,  of  all 
and  every  class,  nay,  was  run  down  with  titled  or  renowned 
visiters.  What  a  feast  to  have  been  an  unobserved  guest 
here,  as  visiter  after  visiter  of  renown  passed  in  review.  Do 
you  remember  the  account  so  graphically  given  of  the  hospi- 
talities of  this  now  deserted  mansion  ?  If  you  do  not,  turn, 
as  1  have  been  doing  this  evening,  to  Lockhart's  biography; 
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read  at  pag-e  194  of  volume  second,  the  hints  at  the  quality — 
the  qualities — of  the  various  persons  who  sought  the  roof  of 
the  author.  After  you  have  read  of  the  titled  and  great,  and 
the  passag'e — "I  turned  over  Mr.  Lodge's  Compendium  of 
the  British  Peerage,  and  on  summing  up  the  titles  which 
suggested  to  myself  some  reminiscence  of  this  kind,  I  found 
them  nearly  as  one  out  of  six — I  fancy  it  is  not  beyond  the 
mark  to  add,  that  of  the  eminent  foreigners  who  visited  Eng- 
land, a  moiety  crossed  the  Channel  mainly  in  consequence  of 
tlie  interest  with  which  his  writings  had  invested  Scotland — 
and  that  the  hope  of  beholding  the  man  under  his  own  roof, 
was  the  crowning  hope  of  half  that  moiety  ;" — I  say,  after 
sitting  down  in  your  study,  to  endeavour  to  think  of  any 
distinguished  cotemporary  who  did  not  seek  his  society,  and 
render  his  house  almost  an  over-crowded  hotel — read  the  con- 
cluding paragraph,  as  follows : — "  To  complete  the  oUa  po- 
drida,  we  must  remember  that  no  old  acquaintance,  or  family 
connexions,  however  remote  their  actual  station  or  style  of 
manners  from  his  own,  were  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of.  He 
had  some,  even  near  relations,  who,  except  when  they  visited 
him,  rarely,  if  ever,  found  admittance  to  what  the  haughty 
dialect  of  the  upper  world  is  pleased  to  designate  exclusively 
•dssocich/.  These  were  welcome  guests,  let  who  might  be 
under  that  roof;  and  it  was  the  same  with  many  a  worthy 
citizen  of  Edinburgh,  habitually  moving  in  the  obscurest  of 
circles,  who  had  been  in  the  same  class  with  Scott  at  the 
High  f-'chool,  or  liis  fellow-apprentice  when  he  was  proud  of 
earning  threepence  a  page  by  his  pen." 

Tiie  attachment  which  all  felt  for  Scott,  was  the  finest  per- 
sonal tribute  ever  paid  to  genius ;  all  loved  him,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  equally  the  art  of  charming  with  his  tongue 
as  with  his  pen, — a  rare  accomplishment;  even  domestic 
animals — dogs  of  course  loved  him, — but  that  even  a  hen,  a 
pig-,  and  his  daughter's  donkeys,  "Hannah  More  and  Lady 
Morgan,  as  Anne  Scott  had  wickedly  christened  them,"  should 
have  loved  Sir  Walter  as  they  did — at  whatever  point  we 
IG* 
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view  him,  there  is  the  same  bonhomie,  the  same  lovable 
traits.  Read  these  things,  and  say  how  lovely  a  world  this 
might  be  if  there  were  more  who  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
virtues  he  so  eminently  possessed. 

Read  this  delightful  biography,  and  regret  that  you  could 
not  enjoy  any  of  its  scenes  during  the  seven  years  of  Sir 
Walter's  greatest  prosperity :  would  you  not  like  to  have 
been  present  when  he  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  their  ha- 
bitual table-talk — on  that  evening  when  Lockhart  records,  "I 
remember  William  Laidlaw  whispering  to  m-^,  one  night, 
when  their  '  wrapt  talk'  had  kept  the  circle  round  the  fire  un- 
til long  after  the  usual  bedtime  at  Abbotsford — 'Gude  pre- 
serve us  !  this  is  a  very  superior  occasion !  Eh,  sirs !'  he  added, 
cocking  his  eye  like  a  bird,  '  I  wonder  if  Shakespeare  and 
Bacon  ever  met  to  screw  ilk  other  up?'"  Would  you  not 
give  up  a  year  or  two  of  hum-drum  to  even  remember  such 
an  evening  1" 

But  these  things  have  passed  away,  as  we  too  must  pass;  it 
has  cheered,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  sorrowed  my  path, 
to  have  visited  the  scene  at  Abbotsford.  Melancholy  feelings 
take  possession  of  you  there,  and  you  are  not  a  true  disciple 
of  literature  if  your  eye  is  not  moistened  by  a  tear  as  you 
tread  the  scene  you  had  so  long  wished  to  visit, — for  it  is  now 
tenantless;  the  first  and  last  worldly  ambition  of  Scott  to 
found  a  distinct  branch  of  an  honourable  family,  to  plant  a 
lasting  root,  seems  to  be  blasted ;  his  son-in-law  says  :  "  And 
when  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  universal  and  unrivalled 
honour,  he  clung  to  this  first  love  with  the  faith  of  a  Paladin." 
If  the  present  Sir  Walter  is  succeeded  by  Lockhart's  son,  let 
us  hope  he  will  at  least  reside  at  this  classical  spot.  Long 
may  it  continue  to  gratify  the  American  pilgrim ;  long  may  his 
"romance  in  stone  and  lime,"  every  outline  copied  from  some 
baronial  edifice  in  Scotland,  every  roof  and  window  blazoned 
with  clan  bearings,  or  the  lion  rampant  gules, — or  the  heads 
of  the  ancient  Stuart  kings,  be  accessible  to  the  admirers  of 
the  poet. 
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The  ruins  of  the  cluirch  of  Melrose  Abbey  remain  the  finest 
specimen  of  Gotliic  architecture  and  Gothic  sculpture  ever 
reared  in  Scotland ;  the  stone  retains  perfect  sharpness,  the 
chiselled  ornaments  as  antire  as  when  new.  The  other  build- 
ings being  completely  destroyed,  these  ruins  alone  are  left  to 
attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  this  celebrated  monastery. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  eight  beautiful  windows, 
each  sixteen  feet  in  height  and  eighth  in  breadth,  having  up- 
right mullions  of  stone  with  rich  tracery  ;  no  two  are  alike  ; 
they  light  eight  small  square  chapels  of  uniform  dimensions, 
which  run  along  the  south  side  of  the  nave  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  thin  partitions  of  wall  or  stone.  The  west 
end  of  the  nave,  and  five  of  the  chapels  included  in  it,  are 
now  roofless ;  but  they  continue  to  be  the  burial-places  of  the 
old  families  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  e.xercise  their  ancient 
rights  in  this  particular  with  a  pertinacity  that  we  should 
scarcely  understand,  considering  the  ruinous  nature  thatthings 
have  already  assumed,  and  what  they  are  tending  to.  One 
family,  which  had  long  disused  its  privilege  of  interment  here, 
has  lately  proved  its  identity,  and  placed  a  new  stone  in  one 
of  the  chapels.  The  other  monuments  and  inscriptions  are 
time-worn  and  often  defaced,  and  sheep  are  feeding  thought- 
lessly on  the  thick  grass  around. 

In  1618  a  roof  was  thrown  over  the  middle  avenue  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  into  a  parisii  church;  this  has  injured  the 
internal  appearance,  the  repairs  having  made  it  lopsided.  At 
the  time  it  was  used  for  this  modern  purpose,  a  bell  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  towers ;  we  ascended  this  tower  in  order  to  get 
upon  the  roof;  while  silently  gazing  around  upon  the  weeds 
and  flowers  which  have  taken  complete  possession,  we  heard  - 
a  gentle  ticking,  as  if  something  possessed  of  life  still  ani- 
mated the  old  ribs  of  the  chapel ;  on  e.vamining  the  bell,  we 
found  a  clock  attached ;  it  is  of  rude  construction  ;  long  since, 
its  iron  tongue  ceased  to  ring  out  from  its  heights  the  substi- 
tute for  the  muezzin's  call  to  prayer,  but  a  patriotic  feeling  in 
some  clock-maker  or  town  baillie,  has  set  the  old  machine  in 
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motion,  and  it  now  sounds  the  passing  hour  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Melrose  below,  with  great  accuracy, — failing  no  doubt,  as 
all  familiar  things  are  apt  to  do,  to  remind  the  hearer  how  time 
is  fleeting.  It  served,  however,  to  read  a  lesson  to  me  on  the 
brevity  of  life,  and  was  a  memento  to  remind  me  how  many 
generations  pass  away  in  a  period  when  stone  walls  made 
with  men's  hands  hold  their  admired  proportions  to  continued 
successors;  successors  on  whose  habits  of  thought  and  action 
such  remarkable  travesties  are  wrought.  Below  us  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  church  where  kail  leaves*  are  one  of  the  monkish 
ornaments  of  the  columns  ;  abbots  lie  buried  below  the  slowly 
decaying  roof;  warriors  too,  and  many  a  venerable  priest. 
The  heart  of  Bruce  is  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  here, 
after  Douglas  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  it  to 
the  Holy  Land ;  and  it  interested  me  to  know  that  one  of  my 
ancestors  had  been  killed  in  that  expedition  during  a  foray 
with  a  Saracen.  William  Douglas,  "the  dark  knight  of  Lid- 
disdale,"  with  escutcheon  tarnished  by  the  barbarous  murder 
of  his  companion  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  and  James,  second 
Earl  of  Douglas,  lie  here  interred.  Many  of  Scotland's 
proudest  names  occur  on  the  tombstones ;  but  alderbushes, 
sheep,  and  birds  which  have  built  in  the  higher  recesses,  have 
added  nothing  to  the  cleanliness  within. 

The  Earl  of  Buccleugh  acquired,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  abbey  lands  included  in  the 
lordship  of  Melrose,  which  still  form  part  of  the  extensive 
possessions  of  that  noble  family,  who  suffer  no  further  depre- 
dations to  be  made  upon  it ;  formerly  it  was  any  body's  privi- 
lege to  hew  out  the  stone  for  building  houses;  much  of  the 
%  village  has  been  thus  erected  ;  it  is  only  wonderful  that  any 


'  The  monks  of  Melrose  made  gude  kail 
On  Fridays,  when  they  fasled, 
Nor  wanled  ihey  good  beef  and  ale, 
As  lang's  iheir  neighbour's  lasted. 

Old  Ball.ad. 
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thing'  remains.  The  present  head  of  the  family  of  Buccleur  h 
has  repaired  the  walls  round  the  old  graveyard,  and  he  con- 
tracts with  the  person  who  has  the  fees  for  showing-  the  ruins 
to  keep  it  free  from  nuisances ;  I  cannot  say  he  does  his  duty. "* 
His  son,  a  fine  intelligent  lad,  who  lias  made  some  progress  in 
Latin,  which  he  speaks  with  the  broadest  Scotch  accent,  re- 
plied to  my  question  wliether  many  Americans  came  to  Mel- 
rose, with  an  emphatic  "yes;"  he  added  gratutiously,  that  he 
could  always  tell  Americans — because  they  always  wanted  to 
carry  away  a  flower  or  a  stone  from  the  interior ; — he  knew 
them  too,  he  declared,  by  their  accent.  My  companion,  a 
Londoner,  said  one  of  us  was  from  that  far-ofi'  land,  and  de- 
manded to  know  which  ;  the  boy  had  not  the  wit  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  in  whom,  as  in  the  mighty  men  of  old 

"  The  honour'd  name 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  ihe  same, 

for  he  gave  my  cockney  friend  the  credit  of  being  a  repub- 
lican. 

The  remains  of  the  Rhymer's  Tower  are  still  pointed  out 
on  the  road  to  Dryburgh,  and  on  a  rising'  ground  near  the 
broken  wire  bridge,  is  a  circular  temple  dedicated  to  the 
muses,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Thomson,  the  author  of  the 
"Seasons."  On  a  height  above,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Scottish  patriot  Wallace.  But  I  must 
leave  this  interesting'  neighbourhood. 

Yours,  &c. 

*  Melrose  was  closed  some  weeks  last  summer  in  consequence  o( 
depredations  by  visilers,  but  is  again  open  under  belter  regiilalioiiS 
than  in  1815. 
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LETTER    LXXVIII. 


Edinburgh. 


Abbotsford  —  Reflections  —  Galashiels  — Tweed  manufacture  —  Gan- 
ders-cleugh  —  Hogg  the  poet  —  Moors — Approach  to  Edinburgh  — 
Scotch  hospitality — Sir  Walter's  monument — History  of  the  architect, 
Kemp — Holyrood — The  castle — Nuisance — The  regalia — Story  of  the 
taking  of  the  castle — Printing  office  of  Robert  Chambers— The  pro- 
prietor—Descendants of  the  Stuarts — John  Sobieski  Stuart — Charles 
Edward — Botanic  and  horticultural  garden. 

I  PARTED  from  Melrose  and  its  neiglibourhood,  so  hallowed 
by  genius,  with  sorrow  and  regret;  I  feU  as  if  I  had  come 
too  late — as  if  all  the  spirit  of  the  scene  had  evaporated  with 
the  chief  actor;  and  yet  that  it  was  wrong  to  regret  the  latter 
career  of  the  poet  and  novelist,  when  he  had  accomplished  so 
great  distinction ;  had  produced  so  much  that  had  elevated 
the  taste  and  softened  the  heart  of  the  world.  Every  scene 
at  Abbotsford,  every  room  recurred  to  memory  as  we  coursed 
the  cold  desolate  moors  on  our  route  to  Edinburgh,  and  es- 
pecially did  I  think  of  the  hours  of  midnight  toil  passed  by 
Sir  Walter  in  his  study ;  when  the  visiters  of  the  day  believed 
he  was  asleep,  he  descended  from  his  bed-room  by  a  small  pri- 
vate staircase  to  his  desk,  where  the  man  of  apparent  leisure, 
produced,  before  his  guests  were  astir,  or  after  they  were 
asleep,  his  twelve  volumes  a  year  to  delight  every  civilized 
nation. 

Not  far  from  /Abbotsford  we  passed  the  town  of  Galashiels, 
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SO  recently  as  in  Sir  Walter's  time  a  poor  village  of  handloom 
weavers,  but  at  present  as  smart  and  busy  a  town  as  any  mo- 
dern manufacturing  village  in  America.  Mill  upon  mill  has 
exhausted  the  water-power,  and  now  they  have  abundance  of 
machinery  moved  by  steam;  nearly  all  this  prosperity  is  the 
result  of  the  successful  manufacture  of  the  article  called 
Tweed ;  some  piece  of  clothing,  either  a  shav.'l,  pantaloons, 
or  M'aistcoat,  made  of  this  material,  is  upon  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  you  meet;  the  beggar,  most  probably,  who 
accosts  you,  has  a  Tweed  shawl  round  his  neck,  and  the 
richest  traveller  is  also  in  the  fashion  ;  the  ladies  never  ride 
without  one,  to  throw  round  their  feet,  or  to  turn  the  rain. 
A  most  useful  and  agreeable  article  is  the  Tweed. 

The  weavers  of  Galashiels  were  proud  to  think  that  Sir 
Walter  meant  their  town  in  his  account  of  the  imaginary 
"  Ganders-cleugh,"  and  they  adopted  the  name.  Their  poet- 
laureate  Thomson  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  his  "  brother 
bard"  of  Abbotsford  to  the  annual  festival  of  the  weavers, 
where,  with  Hogg,  he  was  a  regular  attendant ;  the  latter 
used  to  come  down  the  night  before,  and  accompany  Sir 
Walter  in  the  only  carriage  that  graced  the  march ;  many  of 
Hogg's  best  ballads  were  produced  for  the  first  time  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  men  of  Ganders-cleugh. 

The  weather  of  August  still  continued  cold  and  wet ;  the 
moors  through  which  the  road  carried  us,  struck  a  winter 
feel  through  us  whenever  we  passed  them ;  hills  without  any 
trees,  enclosure,  or  cultivation,  mark  much  of  the  route ;  a 
very  scanty  population  and  a  poor  one  inhabit  these  desolate 
portions  of  Scotland,  where  a  privileged  individual  delights 
in  his  right  to  shoot  pheasants  over  hill  and  dale.  "  Who 
shoots  hrrc  ;<"'  is  the  frequent  question  of  the  English  passen- 
gers on  the  top  of  the  coach  to  the  coachman. 

The  approach  to  Edinburgh  is  without  the  poor  and  dirty 
suburbs  usually  encountered — you  drive  at  once  into  a  good 
town;  the  dirt  is  in  the  centre,  or  old  town.  Established  at 
the  "  Royal"  in  Princes'  Street,  I  designed  to  make  an  e.\- 
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ploration  of  this  celebrated  place,  but  one  of  those  storms,  so 
detestable  to  a  traveller,  set  in  and  continued  almost  without 
intermission  for  three  days  ;  one  of  these  days  I  passed  in  the 
delightful  family  of  one  of  Scotia's  most  intellectual  sons,  in 
tlie  full  enjoyment  of  Scotch  hospitality;  the  rain  poured 
v/ithout — but  a  good  fire  blazed  within.  The  next  day,  and 
the  next,  were  little  better;  hurried  visits  to  the  castle,  to 
Hoiyrood  Palace,  the  Advocates'  Library,  Herriott's  Hospital, 
and  other  public  institutions, — a  good  dinner  witli  social  and 
kindred  spirits,  uttering  broad  Scotch,  but  with  hearts  warm 
to  America,  left  me  a  little  more  leisure  than  usual  to  seclude 
myself  and  devote  my  pen  to  home. 

My  window  looks  out  upon  the  great  Gothic  monument 
erected  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  is  now  finished  with  the 
exception  of  his  statue ;  this  is  in  progress,  and  will  occupy 
the  centre.  You  know  the  prints  of  the  monument ;  if  there 
is  any  exception  to  be  taken  to  it,  it  is  that  the  four  legs  or 
basements  of  the  structure  are  too  much  expanded  for  the 
height;  the  space  thus  acquired  will  hold  the  statue,  and 
when  that  is  placed  the  objection  may  possibly  vanish. 

The  history  of  the  architect  of  this  monument,  as  told  me 
by  one  of  the  committee,  is  an  interesting  one,  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  country  I  am  in.  Kemp  was  a  poor  boy,  with- 
out patron,  but  received  the  education  which  every  child  in 
Scotland  is  entitled  to.  Apprenticed  to  a  builder,  he  became 
enamoured  of  the  study  of  architecture;  when  his  apprentice- 
ship was  over,  he  set  off  to  travel,  in  order  to  examine  per- 
sonally the  greatest  Gothic  buildings  of  Europe.  He  worked 
at  his  trade  in  each  place  just  long  enough  to  earn  sufficient 
to  proceed,  studying  as  he  progressed,  and  drinking  in  the 
beauties  of  his  route.  In  tliis  way  he  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  ;  returned  to  Edinburgh,  he  married  and  pursued  his 
avocation,  passing  his  evenings  in  drawing  and  study.  When 
an  advertisement  for  proposals  for  a  monument  to  Scott  was 
issued,  Kemp  drew  a  plan  and  forwarded  it  under  a  fictitious 
name  to  the  committee.     Where  patronage  was  supposed  to 
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be  important,  and  where  so  many  great  architects  competed 
for  the  prize,  Kemp  had  no  idea  of  succeeding,  and  thought 
little  about  his  venture :— so  little  that  he  never  inquired 
respecting  it ;  one  evening  his  wife  read  a  paragraph  in 
Chambers's  Journal,  stating  that  the  prize  had  been  awarded 
to  the  fictitious  name  Kemp  had  employed,  and  sent  with  his 
plan,  but  that  nobody  knew  or  could  find  the  successful  candi- 
date !     Mrs.  Kemp  wondered,  too,  who  it  could  be. 

Her  husband  kept  his  own  counsel ;  next  day  he  claimed 
and  received  his  reward.  And  now  came  the  trying  part  of 
the  affair.  The  committee  decided  that  an  unknown  man, 
without  capital  or  friends,  should  not  have  the  workmanship ; 
the  kind-hearted  Duke  of  Buccleugh  heard  of  this,  called 
another  meeting,  and  had  sufficient  influence  to  reverse  the 
decision.  Kemp  obtained  the  contract,  and  immortalized 
himself;  another  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties  was  ready  to  be  written.  Kemp 
now  acquired  friends  ;  his  story  was  an  interesting  one,  and 
he  became  quite  the  pet  of  the  good  people  of  Edina ;  an 
honourable  career  was  opened  to  his  view,  but  alas  !  for 
human  hopes  !  poor  Kemp  was  found  lately,  just  as  his  work 
was  done,  drowned  near  a  little  bridge  which  he  was  crossing 
late  at  night,  as  is  feared  but  not  satisfactorily  proved,  either 
destroyed  by  jealous  rivals,  or,  from  the  effects  of  a  carouse 
with  a  few  boon-companions.  Had  his  life  been  lengthened, 
his  genius  and  skill,  it  is  thought,  would  have  elevated  him 
to  the  liighest  lionours  of  his  art. 

Tlolyrood  Palace,  at  the  foot  of  Salisbury  Crag,  is  still  kept 
in  order  after  a  fashion  ;  but  it  is  a  desolate,  cold,  uninhabited 
relic.  The  rooms  are  large,  ceilings  low,  furniture  not  as 
good  as  your  own  grandfather's,  and  the  air  of  the  whole  con- 
veys the  idea  of  any  thing  but  a  palace.  The  brisk  Scolcli 
lassies  who  show  it,  are  dressed  in  the  tip  of  the  mode,  and 
go  through  the  regular  routine  with  uninterested  gravity  ; 
''this  is  the  grave  of  Rizzio" — "  these  are  the  bones  of  the 
Kings  of  Scotland" — and  the  uncovered  bones,  to  the  rcproacli 
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of  Scotland,  you  look  upon  through  a  grate;  while  the  girl 
yawns  and  looks  another  way.  "  This  is  Queen  Mary's 
work-box,"  she  says,  as  she  peeps  at  her  face  in  a  metallic 
mirror  to  see  how  her  curls  are  getting  on. 

The  private  apartments  of  Mary  would  be  deemed  unin- 
habitable by  any  modern  lady  of  fashion;  there  is  an  air  of 
desolation  about,  that  is  positively  oppressive;  and  the  relics 
still  preserved — the  embroidered  double  chair,  or  throne,  on 
which  Mary  and  Darnley  sat  after  their  marriage, — the  state- 
bed  in  tatters — her  dressing-case — and  the  basket,  in  which 
was  laid  the  baby-linen  for  her  only  child — the  closet,  and 
the  stains  of  blood— the  portraits,  all  alike,  of  the  one  hundred 
and  six  Kings  of  Scotland  in  the  gloomy  state  dinner-room — 
all  this,  it  is  quite  as  well  to  read  of  in  the  writings  of  all 
travellers  who  have  been  there,  as  it  is  to  see.  The  glory  of 
the  place,  and  even  its  nicety,  have  departed;  a  visit  will 
only  bring  to  the  mind  melancholy  recollections. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  old  castle,  one  of  those  which 
by  the  articles  of  union  are  to  be  kept  up  and  garrisoned- 
The  present  occupants  are  a  lazy-looking  regiment  in  High- 
land costume,  with  bare  knees,  showing  generally  an  un- 
seemly display  of  red  hairs  on  them,  who  lounge  about  the 
town  when  off  duty,  and  follow  the  drum  and  fife  about  the 
quadrangle,  for  a  subsistence.  The  neighbourhood  and  ac- 
cess to  the  castle  is  beleagured  by  a  collection  of  vile  females, 
whose  public  promenade  it  would  be  creditable  to  the  authori- 
ties of  England,  a  nation  that  boasts  its  superiority  to  France 
in  manners  and  morals, — it  would  be  creditable  to  the  female 
head  of  the  nation,  to  have  banished  ;  their  impertinence  and 
leering  drunkenness  would  disgrace  the  kingdom  of  Queen 
Pomare;  missionaries  would  write  books  upon  the  wickedness 
of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  if  scenes  such  as  are  daily  wit- 
nessed near  this  royal  castle,  were  enacted  in  barbarous 
countries.  Strange  is  it  how  the  vision  of  some  philanthro- 
pists sees  through  the  dead  walls  of  its  own  country,  to  spy 
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the  distant  evils  of  nations  loss  benighted  than  their  own. 
Louis  Philippe,  the  King  of  the  French,  so  often  belied  in 
England,  has  set  a  good  example  even  to  London. 

The  Scottish  regalia  is  shown  by  lamp-light  in  a  confined 
smoky  little  room,  where  it  was  so  long  hidden  and  lost,  and 
whence  the  researches  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  dragged  it  to 
light;  the  room  where  Queen  Mary  gave  birth  to  James  VI., 
in  whom  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united — 
Mons  Meg.  the  enormous  cannon  cast  at  Mons  in  Flanders, 
restored  to  Scotland  by  George  the  Fourth  at  the  request  of 
the  author  of  Waverley,  and  the  fine  view  from  the  top  of  the 
castle,  must  interest  the  visiter  not  yet  fatigued  with  seeing 
sights.  Instead  of  tiring  you  with  descriptions  of  these 
things,  let  me  copy  a  thrilling  story  of  the  taking  of  the  castle 
under  most  singular  circumstances  of  peril,  as  it  is  told  by 
my  friend  Robert  Chambers  : 

In  1290,  during  the  contest  for  the  crown  between  Bruce 
anrl  Baliol,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  English.  It 
still  remained  in  their  possession  in  L313,  at  which  time  it 
was  strongly  garrisoned  and  commanded  by  Piers  Leland,  a 
Lombard.  This  governor,  having  fallen  under  the  suspicion 
of  the  garrison,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  another 
appointed  to  the  command,  in  whose  fidelity  they  had  com- 
plete confidence.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that  in 
capturing  fortresses,  those  attacks  are  generally  most  suc- 
cessful which  are  made  upon  points  where  the  attempt  ap- 
pears the  most  desperate.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  example 
now  to  be  narrated.  Randolph,-  Earl  of  Moray,  was  one  day 
surveying  the  gigantic  rock,  and  probably  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  assault  upon  the  fortress,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  one  of  his  men-at-arms  with  the  question, 
"Do  you  think  it  impracticable,  my  lord?"  Randolph  turned 
his  eyes  upon  the  querist,  a  man  a  little  past  the  prime  of 
life,  but  of  a  firm,  well-knit  figure,  and  bearing  in  his  bright 
eye,  and  bold  and  open  brow,  indications  of  an  intrepidity 
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which  had  already  made  him  remarkable  in  the  Scottish 
army. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  rock,  Francis  ?"  said  the  earl ;  "  per- 
haps not,  if  we  could  borrow  the  wings  of  our  gallant  hawks." 

"  There  are  wings,"  replied  Francis,  with  a  thoughtful 
smile,  "  as  strong,  as  buoyant,  and  as  daring.  My  father  was 
keeper  of  yonder  fortress." 

"  What  of  that  1  you  speak  in  riddles." 

"  I  was  then  young,  reckless,  high-hearted  ;  I  was  mewed 
up  in  that  convent-like  castle  ;  ray  mistress  was  in  the  plain 
below — " 

"  Well,  what  then  ?" 

"  'Sdeath,  my  lord,  can  you  not  imagine  that  I  speak  of  the 
wings  of  love  ■?  Every  night  I  descended  that  steep  at  the 
witching  hour,  and  every  morning  before  the  dawn  I  crept 
back  to  my  barracks.  I  constructed  a  light  twelve-foot  lad- 
der, by  means  of  which  I  was  able  to  pass  the  places  that  are 
perpendicular;  and  so  well,  at  length,  did  I  become  acquainted 
with  the  route,  that  in  the  darkest  and  stormiest  night,  I  found 
my  way  as  easily  as  when  the  moonlight  enabled  me  to  see 
my  love  in  the  distance,  waiting  for  me  at  her  cottage-door." 

"  You  are  a  daring,  desperate,  noble  fellow,  Francis!  How- 
ever, your  motive  is  now  gone  ;  your  mistress — "■ 

"  She  is  dead  :  say  no  more  ;  but  another  has  taken  her 
place." 

"  Ay,  ay,  it's  the  soldier's  way.  Women  will  die,  or  even 
grow  old  ;  and  what  are  we  to  do  1  Come,  who  is  your  mis- 
tress now  f 

"  My  Country  !  What  I  have  done  for  love,  I  can  do 
again  for  honour  ;  and  what  /  can  accomplish,  you,  noble 
Randolph,  and  many  of  our  comrades,  can  do  far  better. 
Give  me  thirty  picked  men,  and  a  twelve-foot  ladder,  and  the 
fortress  is  our  own  !" 

The  Earl  of  Moray,  whatever  his  real  thoughts  of  the 
enterprise  might  have  been,  was  not  the  man  to  refuse  such 
a  challenge.     A  ladder  was  provided,  and  thirty  men  chosen 
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from  the  troops;  and  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night,  the  party, 
commanded  by  Randolph  himself,  and  guided  by  William 
Francis,  set  forth  on  their  desperate  enterprise. 

By  catching  at  crag  after  crag,  and  digging  their  fingers 
into  the  interstices  of  the  rocks,  they  succeeded  in  mounting 
a  considerable  way ;  but  the  weather  was  now  so  thick,  they 
could  receive  but  little  assistance  from  their  eyes  ;  and  thus 
they  continued  to  climb,  almost  in  utter  darkness,  like  men 
struggling  up  a  precipice  in  the  nightmare.  They  at  length 
reached  a  shelving  table  of  the  cliff,  above  which  the  ascent, 
for  ten  or  twelve  feet,  was  perpendicular ;  and  having  fixed 
their  ladder,  the  whole  party  lay  down  to  recover  breath. 

From  this  place  they  could  hear  the  tread  and  voices  of 
the  "  check-watches"  or  patrol  above ;  and  surrounded  by 
the  perils  of  such  a  moment,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  some 
illusions  may  have  mingled  with  their  thoughts.  They  even 
imagined  that  they  were  seen  from  the  battlements;  although, 
being  themselves  unable  to  see  the  warders,  this  was  highly 
improbable.  It  became  evident,  notwithstanding,  from  the 
words  they  caught  here  and  there,  in  the  pauses  of  the  night- 
wind,  that  the  conversation  of  the  English  soldiers  above 
related  to  a  surprise  of  the  castle;  and,  at  length,  these 
appalling  words  broke  like  thunder  on  their  ears:  "Stand! 
I  see  you  well  !"  A  fragment  of  the  rock  was  hurled  down 
at  the  same  instant ;  and,  as  rushing  from  crag  to  crag,  it 
bounded  over  their  heads,  Randolph  and  his  brave  followers, 
in  tliis  wild,  helpless,  and  e.xtraordinary  situation,  felt  the 
damp  of  mortal  terror  gathering  upon  their  brow,  as  they 
clung  with  a  death-grip  to  the  precipice. 

The  startled  echoes  of  the  rock  were  at  length  silent,  and 
so  were  the  voices  above.  The  adventurers  paused,  listen- 
ing breathless ;  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  sighing  of  the 
wind,  and  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinel,  who  had  re- 
sumed his  walk.  The  men  thought  they  were  in  a  dream, 
and  no  wonder ;  for  the  incident  just  mentioned,  which  is 
related  by  Barbour,  was  one  of  the  most  singular  coinci. 
17* 
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dences  that  ever  occurred.  The  shout  of  the  sentinel,  and 
the  missile  he  had  thrown,  were  merely  a  boyish  freak  ;  and 
while  listening  to  the  echoes  of  the  rock,  he  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  that  the  sounds  which  g-ave  pleasure  to  him, 
carried  terror,  and  almost  despair,  into  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy. 

The  adventurers,  half  uncertain  whether  they  were  not 
the  victims  of  some  illusion,  determined  that  it  was  as  safe 
to  go  on  as  to  turn  back;  and  pursuing  their  laborious  and 
dangerous  path,  they  at  length  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
wall.  This  last  barrier  they  scaled  by  means  of  their  lad- 
der; and  leaping  down  among  the  astonished  check-watchers, 
they  cried  their  war-cry,  and,  in  the  midst  of  answering 
shouts  of  "  treason  !  treason  1"  notwitlistanding  the  despe- 
rate resistance  of  the  garrison,  captured  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

One  of  the  lions  of  Edinburgh  is  the  printing  office  of 
Robert  Chambers  and  brother,  from  which  issues  so  much 
that  is  useful  and  informing  to  the  common  as  well  as  the 
educated  mind.  The  establishment  has  often  been  described; 
eight  large  power-presses  are  employed ;  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  stereotyping,  printing,  folding,  stitching,  and  binding, 
is  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  industry  that  is  considered 
quite  remarkable  ;  but  I  confess,  apart  from  the  literary  and 
estimable  character  of  the  proprietors,  there  are  many  larger 
and  equally  well-conducted  establishments  in  America.  I 
found  Robert  Chambers  at  his  desk,  but  polite  enough  to  say 
he  could  well  afford  to  leave  it  to  chat  with  an  old  corre- 
spondent ;  he  has  an  intellectual  countenance,  fine  forehead, 
surmounted  by  a  great  crop  of  vigorous  hair,  and  a  sturdy 
frame,  that  seem  as  if,  united,  they  could  accomplish  any 
thing  he  attempted. 

His  Edinburgh  Journal,  with  a  circulation  now  exceeding 
one  hundred  thousand  copies,  has  been  altered  from  a  folio  to 
an  octavo ;  it  continues  to  be  very  popular  and  useful.  Mr. 
Chambers  also  is  an  extensive  publisher  of  other  matters, 
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small  books  generally,  but  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  useful 
classes.  With  all  this  extensive  business,  carried  on  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  he  informed  me  that  their  house  had 
not  met  with  losses  altogether  amounting  to  two  thousand 
dollars.  They  require  monthly  accounts  from  all  their  agents, 
and  casli  payments,  much  on  the  plan  pursued  in  the  Ameri- 
can post-office.  Contrast  this  amount  with  the  business  losses 
of  some  of  your  publishers  during  the  last  ten  years. 

It  was  the  Viscount  D'Arlincourt,  who  first  interested  us  I 
believe  in  the  descendants  of  the  Stuarts; — two  brothers  he 
met  in  Edinburgh  and  visited  at  their  country  residence, 
whom  he  declares  to  be  grandchildren  of  Prince  Charlie  !  I 
made  inquiry  respecting  these  gentlemen,  whose  likeness  to 
the  Pretender  is  so  great,  together  with  other  corroborative 
circumstances,  as  to  warrant  the  impression  that  they  are 
descendants,  but  not  necessarily  therefore  having  any  claim 
to  the  throne,  for  their  ancestor  was  illegitimate.  The  Ca- 
tholics take  some  pride  in  pointing  them  out  as  Stuarts — 
hence  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Viscount.  The  elder  brother, 
John  Sobieski  Stuart,  is  rather  a  favourite  in  society ;  he 
comes  to  balls  and  p^arties  in  full  Highland  costume;  is  tall, 
rather  handsome,  and  an  accomplished  musician.  He  has 
married  a  lady  with  some  real  estate  somewhere  in  the  hills, 
but  never  has  introduced  her  to  society  in  the  city ;  the  bro- 
thers are  looked  upon  as  idlers  without  prospects,  and  have 
tlie  reputation  of  tavern  loungers.  Their  recognised  e.xist- 
ence  as  descendants  of  the  unsuccessful  Prince,  is,  however, 
interesting;  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  the  people  who 
hand  down  every  circumstance  of  the  '45  struggle  for  a  king- 
dom, these  individuals  should  be  somewhat  of  lions;  indeed  it 
is  wonderful  that  they  are  not  more  so.  Sobieski  is  said  to 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  Vandyke's  portrait  of  Charles 
the  First,  but  is  handsomer ;  his  brother  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  is  the  living  image  of  the  Pretender.  It  is  said  they 
have  in  their  possession  the  orders  of  Charles  Edward,  his 
clothes,  v.'atch,  jewels,  hair,  flags,  arms,  and  portrait.     Napo- 
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leon  attached  them  to  his  interest  by  employing'  them  in  his 
army,  and  the  young  Scots  fought  beneath  his  colours ;  So- 
bieski  even  received  a  cross  from  the  Emperor.* 

If  the  climate  of  England  had  been  unpropitious,  what  am 
I  to  think  of  that  of  Scotland  1  It  is  now  the  eleventh  of 
August,  when  Philadelphians  are  studying  every  means  of 
keeping  cool,  or  bathing  in  the  sea;  here  the  rain  pours 
down  in  one  unceasing'  torrent,  and  a  large  fire  is  in  every 
drawing  and  dining-room  where  I  visit;  at  the  hotel  I  am 
obliged  to  keep  another,  or  writing  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Thick  overcoats  and  plaid  shawls  in  addition,  are  very 
acceptable.  The  prospects  for  the  crops  are  gloomy  in  the 
extreme;  at  many  points  of  our  route  since  I  left  Sheffield, 
the  little  rivers  have  overflown  their  boundaries,  carrying 
away  or  submerging  hundreds  of  acres  of  mown  grass ;  the 
farmers  were  in  despair. 

Every  body  you  converse  with  says  it  is  uncommonly  wet 
and  cold,  but  Scotland  is  famous  for  its  showers  even  com- 
pared with  England.  The  guide-book  says,  "  The  average 
number  of  days  in  which  either  rain  or  snow  falls  in  parts 
situated  on  the  west  coast  is  about  200,  on  the  east  coast  about 
145."  The  answer  of  the  Scotch  boy  conveys  some  further 
information — "  I  say,  laddie,  does  it  always  rain  here  1" — 
Answer — "Na,  it  sometimes  snaws!" 

This  incessant  shower  prevents  me  from  fully  enjoying 
Edinburgh  and  its  beauties.  During' ,an  interval  of  sunshine 
of  half  an  hour,  I  drove  out  to  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  in 
the  suburbs,  one, of  the  finest  in  Europe,  but  was  soon  glad 
to  find  shelter  in  the  conservatories  from  a  pelting  rain. 
These  green  houses  are  extensive  and  full  of  rare  and  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  plants,  all  cultivated  with  skill  and  taste ; 
another  garden  near  by,  belonging  to  a  private  company  of 
gentlemen,  is  devoted  to  propagating  the  best  fruits  for  the 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  for  more  information  on  this  subject  may 
turn  10  "The  Three  Kingdoms,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scoiland,  by 
the  V^iscount  D'Arlincourt. " 
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planting  of  the  members,  and  for  sale ;  it  is  in  fine  order, 
most  useful  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  should  be  imitated  in 
America. 

As  ever,  yours,  &c. 


LETTER    LXXIX. 

Appearnnre  of  Etlinburgh — Fish-women — Their  pride — John  Knox's 
house— Scottish  secession — Its  estranging  influence — Dirty  churches 
—  Leave  Edinburgh  —  Perth  —  P.irriam  Wood — Dunkeld  —  Duke  of 
Athol's  grounds— The  larches— The  present  Duke  a  hopeless  idiot — 
Lord  GlpTilyon- Posting — KiUiecrankie— Blair  Athol — Highlands — 
Castle  of  Blair — Return  to  Dunkeld. 

The  whole  appearance  of  Edinburgh  has  a  look  foreign 
from  other  places;  its  architecture  and  people,  two  important 
ingredients,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  city,  do  not  resemble 
those  of  any  other;  the  building  stone  used  is  superior,  and 
the  style  is  peculiar;  so  are  the  clothes  worn,  and  the  shops; 
there  are  no  great  merchants  here,  but  a  great  body  of  shop- 
keepers ;  advocates,  and  retired  persons  of  fortune,  or  pen- 
sioners of  government,  are  numerous.  The  new  town  is  still 
and  quiet,  but  the  old,  swarms  with  women,  and  at  least  every 
second  woman  and  girl  has  a  baby  in  her  arms;  the  fish-wo- 
men constitute  a  distinct  body;  their  ancestors  came  from 
Holland  three  hundred  years  since;  they  have  preserved 
their  family  blood  almost  untainted  to  this  day,  intermarrying 
with  the  Scots  very  rarely,  considering  it  a  species  of  de- 
gradation to  unite  their  fortunes  with  shopkeepers;  in  short 
they  have  as  much  pride  as  a  Highlander.  With  their 
brawny  arms,  huge  dimensions,  and  peculiar  antique  Flan- 
ders dress,  they  form  quite  a  feature  in  the  town  landscape ; 
especially  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tolbooth  and  John 
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Knox's  old  house.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of  the  Natherbow, 
is  a  little,  low,  two-storied  building-,  occupied  on  the  ground- 
floor  as  a  toy  shop,  and  above  by  a  barber.  The  inscription  is 
now  partly  hidden  by  the  signboards,  but  runs  thus: — 

LUFE.  GOD.  ABOVE.  AL.  AND.  YOUR.  KICHBOUR.  AS.  YOUR.  SELF. 

The  rude  little  effigy  of  the  reformer,  stuck  upon  the  corner 
of  the  house  in  the  attitude  of  addressing  the  passers-by,  is 
taken  especial  care  of  by  the  barber  tenant,  who  paints  it  an- 
nually, and  no  doubt  finds  it  a  useful  sign,  as  it  is  sought  after 
by  all  strangers.  The  height  of  the  houses  hereabouts,  and 
the  dirty  doses  full  of  squalid  abodes,  realize  all  the  de- 
scriptions from  Smollett  to  Scott. 

Much  excitement  prevails  respecting  the  Scottish  secession 
from  the  established  church.  The  impression  here  is,  that 
nearly  one-half  have  gone  off  from  the  establishment;  the 
seceders  are  extremely  enthusiastic,  and  thus  far  united. 
Like  other  religious  differences,  this  has  divided  not  only 
congregations,  but  families,  to  a  lamentable  extent;  father 
and  son,  brother  and  brother,  go  to  different  churches,  and  be- 
come in  some  instances  sadly  estranged.  From  what  I  ob- 
served in  Edinburgh,  I  should  endorse  the  opinion  of  former 
visiters,  that  the  interiors  of  the  churches  of  the  establish- 
ment are  less  clean  than  would  be  seemly. 

As  it  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  my  readers,  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  collect  information  on  the  history  of  these 
difficulties,  which  I  will  condense  as  much  as  possible. 

In  1567,  seven  years  after  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  John  Knox,  had  dispos- 
sessed the  Catholic  clergy  of  their  livings,  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  worship  was  established  in  that  kingdom ;  by  the  act 
of  Parliament  of  the  same  year,  confirmed  by  another  of 
1592,  the  presentation  to  livings  was  declared  to  belong  to 
the  "just  and  ancient  patronis,"  subject  to  a  veto  only  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk. 
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After  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  James  I., 
in  the  early  part  of  the  following  century,  Scotland  was 
obliged  to  succumb  to  Episcopacy,  as  by  law  established ;  but 
in  Cromwell's  time,  the  Presbyterians  coming  into  power,  re- 
instated their  favourite  kirk.  In  lf)49,  the  appointment  of 
ministers — patronage  being  temporarily  laid  aside— was  vested 
in  the  Kirk  Session,  or  by  lay  elders,  of  each  parish.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  (1711,)  however,  this  act  was  voided  by 
another,  which  is  the  present  law  of  the  land,  and  which  re- 
placed the  patrons  in  all  their  former  rights,  according  to  the 
acts  of  Parliament  of  1567  and  1592.  By  tlie  law  and  usage, 
therefore,  the  people  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  choire  of 
-heir  ministers,  the  presentation  to  the  living  being  a  prero- 
gative of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  whoever  else  may  be  the 
patron,  and  the  ordination  and  institution  the  office  of  the 
presbytery  of  the  district  in  which  the  parish  is  situated.  A 
presbytery  consists  of  the  ministers  of  several  contiguous 
parishes,  who  are  members  ex  officio,  with  the  addition  of  an 
elder,  a  layman,  elected  at  stated  periods  from  each  kirk-ses- 
sion, or  vestry,  within  the  district. 

There  has  always,  however,  since  the  act  of  1711,  been  a 
party  in  the  kirk,  which  has  contended  for  popular  election  in 
the  settlement  of  ministers,  or  at  least  that  the  heads  of 
families  should  have  a  veto,  for  reasons  properly  shown,  upon 
the  presentee  of  the  heritor  (or  land  proprietor).  This  party, 
reinforced  by  the  introduction  in  1833  and  1834,  of  about  a 
hundred  e.xtra-parochial  ministers  into  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk,  obtained  the  passage  of  an  "overture"  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  that  if  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families 
in  any  vacant  parish  should  disapprove  of  a  presented  minister, 
it  should  be  ihe  duty  of  the  presbytery  to  reject  him.  This 
"  overture"  being  sent  down,  according  to  custom,  to  the 
different  presbyteries  for  approval,  it  was  found  in  the  next 
Assembly  of  1835,  that  a  majority  confirmed  it;  and  a  motion, 
carried  by  a  majority  of  forty  or  fifty,  declared  that  the  mea- 
sure should  be  held  and  acted  upon  as  a  standing  law  of  the 
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Kirk.     Thus  was   passed    the  veto    act,  which  afterwards 
brought  the  Kirk  into  such  unhappy  collision  with  the  state. 

The  question  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  veto  act 
was  soon  tested.  The  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  in  whose  gift  was 
the  parish  of  Auchterarder,  presented  a  Mr.  Robert  Young, 
when  287  heads  of  families  out  of  330,  objected,  and  the  pres- 
bytery accordingly  rejected  him.  Mr.  Young  instituted  a 
civil  suit  against  the  presbytery,  and  the  court  pronounced 
they  had  acted  illegally.  The  defendants  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  unanimously  affirmed  the  decision.  The 
Auchterarder  case  became  therefore  a  precedent,  according  to 
which  all  subsequent  suits  have  been  decided. 

In  the  mean  time  all  Scotland  was  in  excitement,  and  dis- 
graceful scenes  were  enacted  in  the  very  kirk-yards  between 
the  parties  of  the  intrusionists  and  the  non-intrusionists,  as 
they  were  called.  The  veto  party  were  not  inclined  to  yield 
the  point,  and  at  the  General  assembly  of  the  Kirk  in  1843, 
matters  came  to  a  crisis.  At  the  opening  of  that  convention 
on  the  18th  of  May,  Dr.  Welsh  read  a  protest  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  non-intrusionist  party,  against  the 
decision  of  the  civil  courts.  When  he  had  finished,  the  se- 
ceders  rose,  left  the  Assembly  in  procession,  and  proceeded  to 
organize  a  General  Assembly  of  their  own.  About  one-third 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Kirk  thus  found  themselves  deprived  of 
that  state  support  on  which  they  had  previously  depended 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  The  number  of  the  se- 
ceders  was  as  follows  : 

214  Parish  ministers. 

144   Quoad  Sacra  ministers,  or  ministers  of  chapels  of 

ease,  &c. 
37  Professors,  &c. 

Of  those  who  were  left  behind,  and  who  proceeded  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  General  Assembly,  there  were — 

733  Parish  ministers. 

102  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease,  &c. 
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After  enjoying  the  hospitality  which  is  sure  to  be  extended 
to  strangers  by  the  Scots,  I  pursued  my  way  in  the  rain  to- 
wards the  Highlands,  through  moors,    • 

"  A  wide  domain — 
And  rich  the  soil  had  purple  heath  been  grain," — 

— to  Perth,  omitting  the  sentimental  excursion  to  the  graves 
of  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  and  only  obtaining  a  glimpse 
of  Scone  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  does 
not  allow  the  interior  to  be  shown.  The  traveller  is  next 
interested  by  hearing  that  he  is  crossing  the  former  site  of 
Birnam  Wood,  and  the  hill  called  by  the  people  Dun-sin-an, 
so  famous  in  the  history  of  Macbeth.  No  old  trees  greet 
you,  however,  nor  did  we  see  any  symptoms  of  "  woods"  till 
near  Dunkeld,  where  the  larch  plantations  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Athol  begin  to  be  conspicuous  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  grounds  of  the  Duke  are  really  magnificent, 
especially  a  long  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  ;  the  extent 
of  the  walks  is  fifty  miles,  and  of  the  rides  thirty.  The  two 
original  larches  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1737,  in 
flower-pots,  now  rear  their  giant  trunks ;  these  trees  are  one 
hundred  feet  high,  and  at  three  feet  from  the  ground  measure 
fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  They  are  the  fruitful  parents 
of  twenty-seven  millions  of  trees,  planted  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Athol  over  an  extent  of  11,000  acres,  changing  entirely  the 
aspect  of  many  of  his  bleak  hills  ;  now  that  the  trees  are  in 
great  request  for  making  railroads,  the  mania  having  ex- 
tended to  Perth,  the  profits  on  this  planting  will  be  immense. 
The  Duke  had  the  singular  happiness  to  live  to  see  a  ship 
launched,  which  was  built  of  trees  of  his  own  planting. 

The  late  Duke  of  Athol  projected,  and  partly  erected,  a 
magnificent  mansion  at  his  seat  at  Dunkeld,  estimated  to 
cost  a  million  of  dollars ;  when  he  died,  the  work  was  dis- 
continued, and  it  looks  already  something  like  a  ruin.  The 
estates  are  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  in  consequence  of  the 
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imbecility  of  the  heir  and  only  child.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  lost  his  mind  from  some  cause,  and  he  has  been  a 
hopeless  idiot  for  fifty  years.  He  is  well  cared  for  near  Lon- 
don, where  he  has  an  establishment  devoted  to  him,  and  a 
physician  always  in  attendance,  but  it  is  understood  that  his 
chief  pleasure  consists  in  catching  flies  and  burying  them  in 
pill-boxes  in  the  garden !  What  a  melancholy  privation  of 
intellect,  where  there  was  so  much  to  enjoy,  and  so  many 
opportunities  to  do  good.  Lord  Glenlyon,  the  nephew  and 
next  heir,  resides  on  the  estate  in  a  neat  cottage,  near  the 
curious  old  ruined  cathedral,  the  mansion  of  the  late  Duke 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Lord  G.  has  gone  to  Blair 
Athol  in  the  Highlands,  to  shoot,  so  that  a  good  opportunity 
was  afforded  of  inspecting  the  various  beautiful  scenery,  and 
the  truly  superb  shrubberies  of  a  hundred  years'  growth 
where  probably  there  are  more  specimens  of  some  foreign 
hardy  evergreens  than  can  be  found  in  all  the  United  States 
together ;  the  old  and  rare  trees,  too,  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. The  provoking  fee  system  is  here  carried  to  perfection; 
the  tree  valet  dare  not  enter  the  cathedral,  nor  the  clerical 
guide  point  to  the  larches,  though  they  are  so  near  to  each 
other  as  to  cast  their  shadows  respectively  on  each.  The 
silly  Duke  catches  flies,  said  a  visiter  to-day,  and  his  servants 
are  equally  expert  in  taking  gudgeons ! 

A  bridal  party  about  to  post  to  Blair  Athol  to  set  their  feet 
fairly  in  the  Flighlands,  and  view  the  celebrated  pass  of  Kil- 
liecrankie,  invited  me  to  join  in  the  excursion.  The  ride 
was  an  agreeable  one,  the  scenery  fine,  and  exhibiting  traces 
all  the  way  of  successful  larch  and  other  planting. 

The  pass  of  Killiecrankie  almost  resembles  American 
scenery  in  wildness.  The  hills  on  both  sides  approach  very 
near,  and  descend  in  rugged  precipices  to  the  deep  channel 
of  the  little  river  Garry.  This  pass  is  the  well-known  scene 
of  the  battle,  fought  in  16^9,  between  the  Highland  clans, 
under  Viscount  Dundee,  and  the  troops  of  King  William, 
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commanded  by  General  Mackay  ;  you  will  recall  the  follow- 
ing and  other  stanzas  of  Sir  Walter's  : — 

"  Come,  fill  up  my  cup,  come,  fill  up  my  can. 
Come,  saddle  my  horses,  and  call  up  my  men  ; 
Come,  open  the  West  Port,  and  let  me  gae  free, 
And  it's  room  for  the  bonnets  of  bonny  Dundee,"  &c. 

At  Blair  Athol  you  are  fairly  in  the  Highlands ;  of  this  we 
were  admonished  by  the  cold  weather,  which  was  insupport- 
able witliout  fire,  by  the  cold  reception  at  the  inn,  which  was 
full,  and  the  inhospitable  manners  of  all  concerned  in  the 
premises.  We  had  no  remedy  but  to  retrace  our  steps, 
after  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  old  castle  of  Blair,  which  is 
not  worth  a  visit;  it  is  one  of  the  show  places  in  consequence 
of  the  great  quantity  of  deer  in  the  park,  and  of  the  residence 
of  the  Queen  there  in  1844 ;  she  remained  three  weeks,  and 
the  Prince  had  a  fine  opportunity  for  slaughter  among  the 
game.  With  some  ladies  I  visited  the  little  falls,  as  we 
should  call  them,  of  Bruar,  celebrated  by  Burns  and  other 
poets,  who  never  saw  Niagara.  You  are  now  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  terrific  "  Morayshire  floods,"  respecting  which  a  large 
octavo  book  was  written,  full  of  dreadful  disasters. 

Opposite  my  hotel  in  Dunkeld,  I  have  the  name  of  Adam 
Ferguson,  a  saddler;  Robertsons,  and  names  with  which 
Scotland's  history  is  so  full,  meet  your  eye  every  where ;  the 
members  of  each  clan  have  all  the  same  name,  and  those  are 
familiar  as  old  acquaintances.  A  book  upon  the  clans  of 
Scotland,  by  John  Sobieski  Stuart,  remarkable  for  its  costly 
engravings,  was  lent  me  by  a  gentleman  of  Dunkeld,  to  while 
away  a  dull  rainy  evening  in  a  poor  hotel.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  volumes  on  costume  ever  published. 

Yours,  &c. 
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LETTER    LXXX. 

Dunkeld  to  Keiimore — Aberfeldy — Taymouth  Castle — Visit  of  the 
Queen — A  ranger  killed— Extent  of  Greadalbane's  possessions — A 
managing  lady  and  daughters— A  cockney— Callandar — INIore  Ame- 
ricans— Commercial  travellers — Fees- Loch  Katrine — Row  on  the 
lake — Steamboat  sunk- Gaelic — Loch  Lomond— Glenfalloch — Ben 
Lomond— Scotch  sign— Dumbarton  Castle— Glasgow— Refuge  for 
houseless  poor — The  Kirk — Sir  Walter's  monument. 

The  road  from  Dunkeld  to  Kenraore  passes  Aberfeldy, 
where  English  summer  tourists  stop  to  visit  the  Falls  of 
Moness.  The  "  Birks  of  Aberfeldy"  have  been  celebrated 
by  Burns  and  others,  but  it  was  almost  certain  if  I  stopped 
to  examine  them,  that  the  next  stage  would  be  full ;  at 
Kenmore,  a  beautiful  village  at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  near 
Taymouth  Castle,  a  dozen  travellers  were  thus  disappointed, 
some  of  whom  had  tried  in  vain  to  procure  seats  for  several 
days;  this  admonished  me  to  proceed  with  only  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  Tay- 
mouth Castle  is  the  most  celebrated  show-place  in  Scotland, 
and  yet  visiters  are  only  allowed  to  inspect  the  entrance-hall 
and  stairway.  The  grounds  are  truly  magnificent ;  it  was 
here  that  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were  so  magnificently 
entertained;  sixty  thousand  party-coloured  lamps  were  brought 
from  London  to  illuminate  the  park,  where  the  royal  party 
were  treated  to  Highland  dances  by  the  natives  in  their 
national  costumes. 

This  morning,  an  old  ranger  of  the  park  was  found  dead 
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in  the  grounds,  having  been  attacked  and  killed  by  one  of  the 
buffaloes  belonging  to  the  JNIarquis,  who  is  very  fond  of  in- 
troducing wild  animals ;  he  possesses  fine  specimens  of  the 
wild  Caledonian  ox,  and  other  peculiar  breeds.  The  present 
Marquis  is  childless ;  his  possessions  already  extend  nearly 
over  a  space  of  a  hundred  miles — and  this  vast  extent  will 
be  greatly  increased,  the  next  heir  being  the  hereditary 
possessor  of  adjoining  lands,  also  of  immense  size. 

We  had  with  us  to-day,  a  managing  lady  and  her  two 
daughters,  whose  mode  of  travelling  and  habits  of  thought 
were  new  to  me.  They  were  picked  up  at  Dunkeld,  at  a 
tailor's  door,  and  soon  by  their  garrulousness  disclosed  their 
economical  plan  of  travelling.  They  had  been  abroad  for 
six  weeks,  and  had  never  once  set  foot  in  a  hotel.  Their 
plan  was  to  write  in  advance  to  a  place  they  intended  to  visit, 
and  take  humble  lodgings  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  get  a  fair 
opportunity  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  proceed  as  be- 
fore. The  elderly  mamma  said,  that  in  every  village  or 
neighbourhood  there  were  such  accommodations  to  be  had  by 
inquiry,  and  that  by  tliis  process  she  got  along  with  her 
daughters  for  far  less  than  the  cost  usually  incurred  by  a 
single  traveller.  On  the  present  occasion,  she  had  taken  the 
outside  of  the  coach  to  see  every  thing,  and  she  hallooed 
down  to  her  daughters  in  the  interior  whenever  any  thing  of 
note  was  in  view.  At  the  sound  of  "  Rob  Roy's  grave,  girls," 
the  young  ladies  put  their  heads  out  and  gazed  in  raptures  ; 
and  this  was  repeated  every  half  hour.  The  sun  becoming 
warm,  "  Maria"  was  coaxed  by  her  mamma  to  mount  the 
top,  but  she  shuddered  at  the  formidable  ascent  of  the  ladder, 
and  her  mamma  sighed  to  me — "  Maria  is  so  particular." 

A  more  curious  study  than  these  ladies,  who,  however, 
amused  me  exceedingly,  was  a  London  cockne}^  who  had 
never  been  so  far  from  home  before ;  he  said  he  had  read 
somewhere,  that  a  traveller  was  never  so  independent  as 
when  he  carried  no  luggage  ;  he  had  therefore  eet  out  with 
18* 
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only  a  razor  in  his  pocket,  and  wondered  much  to  find  the 
world  so  large !  He  delighted  to  tell  of  an  excursion  he  had 
once  made  to  Brighton,  declaring  that  with  steam  it  was 
"  nothiiigk  to  travel" — that  at  Brighton  the  "  orses  were  not 
alf  so  good  as  the  ouses,"  and  sundry  scraps  of  cockneyisms 
that  were  amazingly  novel.  He  complained,  that  at  Ken- 
more,  the  tavern  people,  finding  him  without  baggage,  had 
placed  him  for  the  night  in  the  garret,  and  begged  me  to 
spare  him  something  from  my  superabundance  to  carry  to  the 
hotel  at  Callandar,  lest  he  would  be  again  treated  as  a  ser- 
vant. The  poor  fellow  was  a  rich  specimen  of  a  large  class 
of  ignorant  London  tradesmen. 

At  Callandar  we  were  poorly  accommodated  ;  an  American 
clergyman  from  Boston,  who  had  preached  the  day  before  at 
the  Free  Church,  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  at 
Kenmore,  and  who  was  travelling  with  his  son,  was  grossly 
insulted  by  the  head-waiter,  for  not  carving  a  piece  of  roast- 
beef  in  a  square  fashion ;  so  great  was  the  insult  we  could 
not  but  notice  it;  calling  in  the  landlord,  we  demanded  that 
the  offender  should  not  appear  again  in  our  presence  ;  a  slight 
apology  and  compliance  with  our  demand  satisfied  us.  Thia 
Presbyterian  preacher  had  been  travelling  all  over  Europe, 
including  Italy ;  as  an  American,  he  took  part  with  the  Free 
Church,  had  been  great  friends  with  the  Marquis,  and  after 
his  sermon  had  dined  and  passed  the  day  at  Taymouth  Cas- 
tle ;  on  hearing  this  the  landlord  was  most  obsequious  and 
accommodating.  I  fell  in  here  with  two  "  commercial  travel- 
lers," who  were  going  to  see  the  lakes,  and  we  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed  in  the  morning  together. 

From  Callandar,  the  route  to  Loch  Katrine  passes  over 
"  Coilantogle  Fqrd,"  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  Fitz- 
James  and  Roderick  Dhu,  and  the  tourist  soon  enters  the  pass 
called  the  Trosachs  {Troschen,  bristled  country).  On  the 
left  is  Benvenue,  2800  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  right 
Benan : 
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"  High  on  the  south,  luige  Benveniie 
Down  in  the  lake  its  masses  threw — 
Grogs,  knolls,  and  mounds  confusedly  hurl'd 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  ; 
A  wildering  forest,  leather'd  o'er 
His  riiin'd  sides  and  summits  hoar." 

We  had  the  Lady  of  tlie  Lake  to  verify  every  scene  of  the 
delightful  poern,  every  descriptive  line  of  which  is  so  highly 
characteristic ;  even — 

"  Foxglove  and  nightshade  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride," 

grew  in  full  bloom  before  us,  while  the  truth  of  the  following 
lines  was  impressively  felt : 

"The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  hue  ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream."  , 

Entering  a  boat  at  the  end  of  Loch  Katrine,  we  were  soon 
joined  by  four  stout  rowers,  who  started  off  in  fine  style,  sing- 
ing with  tolerable  melody  the  well-known  boat-song,  and 
"  Hail  to  the  Chief" 

The  lake  is  ten  miles  in  length,  with  scenery  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Lake  George,  but  deeply  interesting 
from  the  hallowing  influence  of  poetry  and  story.  The  island, 
described  as  the  residence  of  Douglas,  had,  till  lately,  a  sum- 
mer-house upon  it,  erected  by  Lady  Willoughby  D'Eresby, 
but  it  was  burnt  down  by  the  carelessness  of  some  smokers. 
The  attempt  to  establish  a  steamboat  on  Loch  Katrine,  in 
1843,  frustrated  by  the  boatmen's  sinking  it,  to  prevent  inter- 
ference witii  their  trade,  is  about  to  be  renewed;  but  the 
rowers  seemed  to  think  the  effort  would  be  attended  with 
like  success.  We  have  heard  Gaelic  spoken  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants  since  reaching  the  Highlands;  some  of  the  boat- 
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men  spoke  it  among  themselves  to-day.  They  pointed  out  the 
birthplace  of  Helen  Macgregor,  Rob  Roy's  wife. 

At  the  termination  of  Loch  Katrine,  about  five  miles  of 
walking,  over  the  most  desolate  moor  I  ever  saw,  brings  you 
to  the  steep  banks  of  Loch  Lomond.  After  an  hour's  delay,  a 
steamboat  took  us  on  board  and  steamed  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley  of  Glenfalloch,  passing  numerous  islands,  and 
scenery,  as  Scott  has  said  in  Rob  Roy,  "  surprising,  beautiful, 
and  sublime,"  but  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with 
many  lake  scenes  in  America.  Ben  Lomond  is  but  3210  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake ;  after  gazing  upon  Mont  Blanc, 
15,000  feet  in  height,  the  sublimity  was  entirely  wanting. 

The  boat  waits  here  for  an  hour  to  meet  a  splendid  line  of 
stages  from  the  Highlands.  While  viewing  the  scene  of  the 
city  passengers  from  Glasgow,  who  make  this  a  day's  excur- 
sion, tumbling  about  like  children  among  the  new-mown  hay, 
one  of  my  commercial  friends  drew  my  attention  to  a  sign- 
board, which,  had  it  been  ob.-erved  by  any  English  traveller 
in  America,  would  have  created  a  paragraph  and  a  sneer ;  it 
ran  thus — 

"  No  allowance  whatever  for  standing  on  the  Paddle 
Boxes." 

The  last  island  is  a  long  narrow  one,  named  Inch  Murrin, 
finely  clothed  in  wood,  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose  as 
a  deer  park.  You  now  pass  the  ruins  of  Lennox  Castle,  amid 
unclothed  hills,  but  still  amid  scenery  of  great  beauty,  and 
land  at  Balloch,  where  you  take  coach  for  Dumbarton,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Severn  and  Clyde.  The  old  town  is  flanked 
by  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  which  rises  560  feet,  measuring  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  terminating  in  two  sharp  points, 
with  batteries  on  the  tops.  Wallace  was  confined  here  by 
the  infamous  Sir  John  Monteith,  who  betrayed  him.  "  WaU 
lace's  Tower"  is  still  shown,  with  his  two-handed  sword.  Up 
the  Clyde,  to  Glasgow,  passengers  are  conveyed  by  a  power- 
ful steamboat,  superior  in  strength  to  any  I  have  seen  in 
Europe. 
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Glasgow  is  a  wonderful  city :  it  is  the  third  in  wealth, 
population,  and  manufacturing  and  commercial  importance 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  having  reached  this  state  with  strides 
almost  as  rapid,  of  late,  as  the  progress  of  any  American  city  ; 
its  population,  in  1651,  was  14,000 ;  in  1831,  200,000 ;'  the 
census  of  1S41  gives  259,000,  and  now  there  is  supposed  to 
be  very  nearly  300,000.  Glasgow  consumes  an  immense 
quantity  of  American  cotton.  There  are  said  to  be  in  motion 
1,000,000  spindles,  and  sixteen  to  seventeen  thousand  steam- 
looms  are  set  in  motion  by  Glasgow  capital,  producing  33f),000 
yards  daily,  valued  at  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  of  dollars; 
and  this  is  within  forty  years  of  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
facture. Silk,  and  chemical  works,  steam  engine  manufac- 
tories, and  other  branches  of  industry,  besides  an  extensive 
commerce  carried  on  from  the  more  accessible  port  of 
Greenock,  nearer  the  sea,  have  brought  a  large  accession  of 
capital  to  this  city.  Splendid  private  residences,  almost 
equal  in  architecture  to  those  of  Edinburgh,  terraces,  crescents 
in  the  new  town,  attest  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
charitable  institutions  are  on  a  scale  of  liberality  extremely 
creditable  to  the  people.  Both  here  and  at  Edinburgh,  I 
visited  the  "  Nightly  Refuge  for  the  iiouseless  poor,"  esta- 
blishments supported  by  private  charity,  where  every  person, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  is  sure  of  finding  a  good,  clean 
bed,  if  thoy  do  not  come  too  frequently,  and  show  themselves 
incorrigible  vagrants,  in  which  case  they  are  taken  to  less 
desirable  quarters. 

I  received  the  most  hospitable  attentions  here  from  several 
gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  public  institutions. 

Glasgow  is  just  now  especially  unhappy  regarding  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  Kirk;  the  new  school  are  building  extensive 
churches,  and  subscribing  liberally  to  a  college.  Two 
churches  have  been  just  run  up  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  for  want  of  better  sites.  One  of  the  difficulties  expe- 
rienced in  Scotland  is  to  get  land  to  build  them  on  ;  the 
owners  being  of  the  established  church,  generally,  will  not 
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allow  the  seceders  to  use  their  property  for  the  purpose.  In 
some  places  this  has  obliged  the  people  to  meet  on  the  sea- 
shore, without  shelter,  or  in  tents.  How  bitter  are  the  dis- 
putes of  people  calling  themselves  followers  of  a  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus.  The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  has  given  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  new  cause,  for  churches  and  a  college, 
in  addition  to  building  kirks  in  several  parts  of  his  large  do- 
mains. 

Tardy  justice  is  done  in  Europe  to  genius  of  the  first  grade, 
in  whatever  department  it  may  have  exhibited  itself,  the 
misfortune  being  that  the  individual  who  earned  the  dis- 
tinction is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  benefit.  I  am  writing 
from  a  room  in  Glasgow,  from  which  I  see,  towering  in  the 
air,  the  monument — and  a  fine  one  it  is — to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
— the  second  in  Scotland  to  the  memory  of  this  great  genius, 
who  died,  worn  out  in  the  cause  of  his  creditors.  I  will,  how- 
ever, not  pursue  his  case,  for,  after  all — barring  the  shame  I 
always  feel  at  the  recollection  that  he  derived  no  compensation 
whatever  for  his  works  from  his  American  publishers — the 
world,  the  whole  literary  world,  has  done  nobly  by  Sir  Walter's 
memory.  My  recollections  of  other  striking  instances  of  the 
neglect  of  the  living,  have  been  quickened  by  just  now  read- 
ing in  a  Glasgow  paper,  that,  a  few  days  since.  Colonel  and 
Major  Burns,  the  sons  of  the  poet,  were  complimented  at 
Inverness,  at  a  public  dinner,  by  being  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  town,  in  presence  of  eighty  of  the  principal 
inhabitants. 
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LETTER    LXXXI. 

Glasgow — Steamer  Thetis — Intercourse  vviih  Ireland — Beggars— Ceme- 
tery— Passage  to  Liverpool— Cattle — Liverjiool— Embark  in  the 
Great  Western — The  parting  scene — Punctuality. 

I  VISITED  yesterday  the  model  of  Glasgow  steamers,  the 
Thetis,  to  ply  from  Greenock  to  Belfast;  she  has  just  re- 
turned from  her  experimental  trip,  having  performed  seventeen 
miles  an  hour  against  a  head  wind.  When  the  Dublin  and 
Belfast  junction  railway  is  completed,  travellers  may  go  from 
Dublin  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  2h0  miles,  in  tliirteen  and 
a  half  hours.  The  voyage  from  Greenock  to  Belfast  was 
made  in  a  little  over  six  hours.  The  constant  intercourse 
between  the  two  coasts  introduces  the  people  to  each  other  in 
a  way  that  must  materially  tend  to  bind  them  together.  A 
great  portion  of  the  provisions  and  marketing  of  all  kinds,  is 
brought  to  Glasgow  from  the  more  genial  clime  and  soil  of 
Ireland  ;  vegetables  and  fruit  especially. 

I  find  more  beggars  in  Scotland  than  I  expected ;  their  ap- 
peals are  of  the  most  touching  kind.  One  boy  of  fourteen 
followed  me  many  squares  this  evening  for  a  penny,  and  of- 
fered to  wait  an  hour  at  tlie  door  of  the  hotel,  if  I  had  not  a 
copper  "just  iiandy."  His  tones  sunk  to  my  heart  and  opened 
my  purse.  In  Rob  Roy's  country,  and  between  lakes  Katrine 
and  Lomond,  we  encountered  many  shivering  poor,  who  had 
put  themselves  in  the  route  of  the  pleasure  parties.  Gipsies 
were  among  the  number.     In  Glasgow  the  beggars  are  not 
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SO  numerous  as  across  the  Channel,  but  they  are  too  much  so 
to  leave  a  favourable  impression,  especially  as  the  community 
is  so  wealthy  and  prosperous. 

The  public  charities  of  Glasgow  are  highly  creditable  to  its 
inhabitants.  A  residence  of  several  days  amidst  hospitalities 
that  cannot  easily  be  forgotten,  must  long  leave  an  agreeable 
impression.  The  Cemetery  here  is  decidedly  the  handsomest 
I  have  seen  in  Europe.  A  line  statue  of  John  Knox  graces 
its  summit. 

A  most  comfortless  passage  from  Glasgow  to  Liverpool,  in  a 
crowded  steamboat,  the  deck  covered  over  with  cattle  and 
sheep,*  so  that  it  was  requisite  to  place  a  pathway  of  boards 
over  their  heads  in  order  to  move  at  all,  in  the  midst  of  rain 
and  a  heavy  blow,  and  this  after  a  promise  made,  when  I  se- 
cured a  berth,  that  there  should  be  no  cattle,  has  left  me  under 
the  necessity  of  complaining  of  the  route.  The  animals  were 
taken  on  board  at  Greenock,  when  we  were  asleep.  The 
steward  took  snufF  from  a  spoon,  and  smelled  so  horribly  of  it 
as  to  perfume  all  the  food  and  the  whole  cabin.  This  cram- 
ming the  nose  from  a  pocket  spoon,  I  had  seen  before  in 
Scotland,  but  never  had  I  been  in  such  close  proximity  before 
with  Scotch  snuffing,  and  I  never  will  be  again,  with  my 
own  consent.  Mrs.  Clavers,  is  it"?  who  says,  "  If  Providence 
had  intended  my  nose  for  a  dust-hole,  he  would  have  turned 
it  the  other  side  up." 

Instead  of  arriving  at  Liverpool,  as  promised,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  it  was  eleven  at  night  before  we  touched  the 
wharf  Every  hotel  was  full.  By  twelve  I  was  hospitably 
received  at  a  poor  inn,  from  which  I  was  glad  next  day  to  es- 
cape to  the  house  of  my  friends,  where  I  had  engaged  to  pass  a 
few  days  before  sailing  for  home  in  the  Great  Western  steam- 

*  There  was  room  aft  for  six  hundred  pairs  of  grouse,  in  little  boxes 
of  two  and  four  brace,  each  box  ticketed  with  some  name  in  the  west 
end  of  London.  The'  moors  had  been  well  gone  over  already.  These 
few  days  of  shooting  serve  the  cockneys  for  a  whole  year  of  talking, 
and  no  doubt  every  brace  of  birds  brought  an  invitation  to  a  dinner. 
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ship.  Altogether,  though  I  have  enjoyed  such  a  variety  of 
novel  sensations,  and  seen  such  an  extent  of  country,  the 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  come — that  of  arriving  at  home — a 
sensation  which  thousands  have  felt  the  full  force  of. 

Liverpool,  after  what  I  have  seen,  offers  little  to  interest 
me  beyond  its  people,  who  are  so  deeply  engaged  in  business 
as  to  leave  them  too  little  time  for  social  intercourse.  I  visited 
Chester,  so  often  described,  and  Eton  Hall,  where  the  grounds 
are  not  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  Chatsworth,  and  the  house 
truly  magnificent.  But  I  have  wearied  of  sight-seeing,  and, 
of  course,  of  describing.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that  my 
son  joined  me  in  time  to  embark  in  the  Great  Western,  on 
the  23d  of  August.  The  day — as  every  day  but  three  has  been 
since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  a  guest  in  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, or  Scotland — was  wet  and  comfortless.  We  found  our- 
selves among  our  own  countrymen,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Eng- 
lish, and  were  able  at  a  glance  almost  to  designate  who  were 
Americans,  by  a  certain  indescribable  air  and  manner.  It 
gave  a  feeling  of  home  to  find  a  great  number  of  coloured 
waiters,  and  a  coloured  steward— the  latter  a  saucy  fellow ; 
but  his  black  assistants  more  handy  and  much  less  venial 
than  the  waiters  at  English  and  Scotch  hotels,  in  none  of 
which  have  I  been  as  comfortable  as  at  the  best  in  America, 
while  the  charges  are  double,  at  least. 

The  parting  scene  was  one  of  great  interest  to  many  on 
board  and  on  shore.  A  thousand  interested  persons  thronged 
the  wharf  some  parting  for  life  with  sons  or  daughters,  bro- 
thers, or  intimate  friends.  Many  a  white  handkerchief  re- 
ceived the  falling  tear.  One  group  on  shore  was  too  much 
overcome  to  look,  and  wept  silently,  with  averted  eyes.  It 
was  very  striking  to  find  ourselves  afloat,  and  steam  up, 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  advertised  hour,  though  the  ship 
had  been  in  port  but  four  days,  during  which  she  had  coaled, 
and  made  all  her  preparations  for  the  largest  number  of  pas- 
sengers she  had  ever  carried. 

Yours,  &c. 
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LETTER    L  XXXI  I. 

Steaming  across  the  Atlantic— Over-crowded  vessel— Motley  passen- 
gers—Consuls— Tlie  Captain — Imposition — English  and  American — 
Tempest— The  Great  Western  a  fine  ship— A  night  scene— Want  of 
cleanliness. 

And  now  commenced  my  first  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
by  steam.  I  am  less  than  fifty  years  of  age,  but  have  a  perfect 
recollection  when  we  had  no  steamboats  on  any  of  our  rivers; 
a  vivid  one  of  the  discomforts  consequent  upon  travelling 
in  sailing  packets  on  the  Delaware  and  North  River,  as  well 
as  some  experience  of  the  poling  and  warping'  system  on  the 
western  waters.  To  live  through  all  the  intermediate  stages 
of  the  use  of  steam,  and  to  find  myself  at  last  in  a  floating 
palace,  (though  a  very  dirty  one,)  starting  punctually  too  for 
a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  brought  with  it  novel  and  highly 
interesting  associations,  not  unmixed  with  hopes  that  future 
progress  may  still  more  forcibly  unite  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  promote  the  cause  of  charity  and  peace. 

At  our  outset  it  was  evident  to  all  that  we  were  in  an  over- 
crowded ship ;  the  Great  Western  is  calculated  for  comforta- 
bly conveying  about  one  hundred,  and  at  the  most  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  passengers ;  we  had  on  board  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  a  number  purposely  decreased  in  the  statement  on 
arrival  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Every  body  that 
wished  to  go  was  admitted,  and  sometimes  receipts  were 
given  twice  for  the  same  berths,  so  that  confusion  prevailed  ; 
the  officers,  and  even  the  youthful  doctor  of  the  ship,  were 
19* 
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turned  out  of  their  berths,  and  the  overworked  servants  slept 
on  the  bare  deck ;  the  attendance  vi^as  insufficient ;  there 
were  not  seats  for  all  at  the  table,  and  in  short,  so  great  was 
the  number,  and  the  settees  were  so  crowded  with  sleepers, 
that  we  had  a  most  comfortless  passage ;  as  it  turned  out  too, 
it  was  a  most  boisterous  one. 

The  passengers  were  of  motley  descriptions ;  and  it  was 
not  a  little  curious  to  note  the  various  professions,  professors, 
and  callings  of  those  who  were  making  their  hurried  way 
from  Europe,  to  teach  something  or  other  to  us  Americans, — 
or  to  reap  a  little  harvest  from  our  credulity, — or  to  see  how 
democracy  works  among  us, — or  to  shoot  buffaloes.  We  had 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  ministers  from  John  Tyler 
whose  missions  were  over, — preachers  and  players, — painters 
and  physicians, — artists  and  amateurs,— mechanics  and  musi- 
cians,— merchants  and  merry-andrews, — singers  and  sewers, 
— patentees  and  plaster-venders,  —  booksellers  and  basket- 
makers, — picture-dealers  and  portrait  painters, — barbers  and 
bakers, — Irish,  Italians,  Germans,  Swiss,  French,  English, 
and  Scotch, — young  newly  married  people  and  newly  married 
old  people, — men  older  than  their  wives  and  wives  older  than 
their  husbands,  and  rather  remarkably  so, — v/omen  who  would 
.neither  walk  nor  talk,  and  women  who  did  too  much  at  both, 
— ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  people  who  were  neither, — and 
not  to  be  tedious,  we  had  a  smart  sprinkling  of  British  con- 
suls, one  of  whom  was  by  far  the  most  consequential  and  least- 
considered  person  on  board,  if  we  except  a  very  noisy  parrot, 
whose  quarters  were  shifted  each  morning  as  successive  com- 
plaints were  made  of  her  disturbance.  One  of  these  conse- 
quential persons  declined  all  intercourse  with  Americans  be- 
cause of  their  country,  and  was  overheard  saying,  "  I  wish 
these  Americans  would  not  talk  to  me  .'"  Was  this  good  or 
bad  policy  in  a  man  going  to  reside  in  a  new  country  ]  It 
was  a  lesson  to  us  savages  to  see  how  consequential  some  of 
the  islanders  could  be.    Then,  to  crown  our  catalogue,  we  had 
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a  real  member  of  Parliament  coming  out  to  take  a  peep  at 
Brother  Jonathan,  and  see  his  small  country  in  six  weeks! 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  passengers  were  more  or  less  sea 
sick,  but  seven  out  of  ten  recovered  very  soon,  taking  "  a  spell 
at  pumping"  only  when  the  weather  was  very  rough.  For  a 
day  or  two,  we  who  were  perfectly  well,  had  abundance  of 
room  and  attendance  at  our  meals,  but  when  the  invalids  got 
over  their  distress  and  were  able  to  take  their  places,  the 
dinners  especially  were  confused  and  insufficient;  and  yet 
how  it  would  have  astonished  the  navigators  of  only  thirty 
years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of  years,  to  see  one 
hundred  and  sixty  persons  in  a  palace  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic,  pushing  our  way  through  every  storm  and  head 
wind,  and  dining  off  of  fresh  provisions  and  even  grouse,  with 
fresh  bread,  puddings  and  pies,  and  ripe  plums  daily.  There 
were  quite  too  many  passengers  admitted  on  board,  but  con- 
sidering the  number  and  their  variety  of  pursuits  and  cha- 
racters, it  was  surprising  how  well  they  amalgamated.  The 
present  Captain  of  the  Great  Western  does  not  give  as  entire 
satisfaction  as  did  Captain  Hosken;  indeed  very  serious  com- 
plaints were  made  both  respecting  him  and  the  steward ;  the 
latter  is  independent  of  the  former,  and  does  as  he  pleases. 
The  whole  matter  is  so  well  summed  up  in  the  annexed  extract 
of  a  letter  written  on  board  by  an  estimable  gentleman  and 
most  agreeable  travelling  companion,  an  American,  who  has 
so  ably  served  his  country  abroad  for  more  than  thirty-two 
years — Mr.  Christoplier  Hughes,  late  Charge  d'Affaires  at  the 
Hague, — that  I  must  be  allowed  to  insert  it.  This  distin- 
guished diplomatist  has  won  golden  opinions  from  all  on 
board,  except  the  officer  above  alluded  to,  by  his  kind-hearted, 
courteous,  and  cheerful  carriage,  as  well  as  by  the  esprit  and 
variety  of  his  conversation,  and  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  apt 
and  entertaining  anecdote.  He  is  writing  (to  announce  his 
arrival  at  home)  to  his  old  chief  at  Ghent,  and  friend,  Henry 
Clay ;  he  says : 
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"  28lh  August,  1845. 

"This  is  the  fifth  day  from  Liverpool— a  slow  struggling 
— very  crowded  ship,  but  a  very  solid  and  safe  one — 160  pas- 
sengers, and  accon^modations  for  about  80 !  This  and  the 
whole  administration  of  this  enormous  floating  hotel  are 
really  scandalous;  but  avarice  dominates  in  the  English 
heart  and  habits  to  a  degree  unknown  as  yet  in  our  young 
country,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  and  imputations  of  the 
hunger  for  '  dollars''  cast  upon  Jonathan  by  his  sire  John. 
Our  table  is  fair,  barring  three  important  articles,  butter,  tea, 
and  potatoes,  which  are  abominable ;  however,  we  are  nearing 
home,  and  hope  to  make  the  passage  in  sixteen  or  eighteen 
days,  but  the  motive  with  the  English,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, induced  the  owners  of  this  ship  to  make  a  change  in 
her  boilers;— contracting  thus  the  space  required  for  the 
engine  and  enlarging  that  for  freight.  This  change  has 
ruined  the  noble  vessel  in  and  for  her  great  end — speed ;  she 
has  lost  in  this  respect  at  least  one  third.  *  *  *  It  is  quite 
striking  how  much  better  our  American  sailing  packets  called 
'  liners'  are  managed,  conducted,  and  administered,  in  all 
points  and  respects.  But  in  none  is  it  more  remarkable  than 
in  the  manners,  carriage,  and  conduct  of  the  officers,  and 
especially  of  the  commanders.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
I  have  made  a  passage  in  an  English  vessel !  I  would  will- 
ingly pay  33  per  cent,  more  to  go  in  an  American  ship ;  our 
people  are  more  mild,  courteous,  considerate,  and  kind !  gen- 
tle in  manners,  manly,  vigilant,  and  cautious  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  ships !  on  this  point  I  am  not  competent  to 
decide  which  (English  or  American)  is  best.  But  let  us 
admit  equality,  yet  /  laill  say,  that  in  every  point,  touching 
the  comfort,  ease,  and  satisfaction  of  the  passengers,  we  beat 
John  Bull  vastly,  as  regards  our  captains!  The  English  con- 
stantly provoke  the  recollection,  that  they  are  mere  itages 
agents — servants  of  their  owners !    In  an  American  ship  the 
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captain's  whole  carriage  and  manners  give  you  the  idea  that 
he  is  owner  himself,  and  not  a  mere  hired  navigator,  at  so 
much  a  month  ;  I  may  liken  the  case  to  a  drive  with  a  friend, 
an  amateur  in  horses,  who  holds  the  reins  and  '  tools  the  tits^ 
and  handles  the  '  ribbons'  himself— or  to  a  drive  with  a  com- 
mon hired  coachman  on  the  box.  The  honest-hearted  and 
independent  Yankee  makes  no  difference  in  his  attentions 
and  deportment  to  his  passengers.  He  considers  them  as  his 
guests,  and  even  as  something  more,  for  they'are  more  de- 
pendent on  him,  and  their  lives  are  confided  to  his  skill  and 
care,  as  well  as  their  comfort.  He  is  equally  courteous,  care- 
ful, and  anxious  about  all  his  passengers.  The  Bull  deals  out 
his  cold  civilities  with  a  view  to  what  he  considers  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  individuals  !  To  some,  he  is  careless,  rude,  and 
even  insolent.  All  this  is  the  fruit  of  institutions.  The 
Yankee  never  thinks  of  ra7j/c — «W  of  proper  conduct  are  equal 
in  his  eyes !  He  feels  himself  to  be  the  equal  of  all — supe- 
rior to  none.  This  is  his  birthright — he  neither  claims  nor 
yields  superiority.  In  a  word,  we  surpass  immeasurably  our 
English  cousins  in  courtesy  and  justice,  and  I  believe  that 
evej^y  American  on  board  this  ship  (even  to  the  coloured  ser- 
vants), and  we  form  three-fourths  of  the  passengers, — think 
as  I  do ;  nothing  but  necessity  induces  Americans  to  use  these 
English  steamers.  And  we  generally  feel  humiliated  at  the 
fact,  that  this  monopoly  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  English 
hands.  The  fact  has  lowered  us  in  the  opinions  of  foreign 
nations,  as  a  nautical  and  enterprising  people.  We  ought  to 
build  steamers.''' 

An  extremely  severe  tempest  struck  us  when  about  two- 
thirds  across  the  Atlantic,  which  lasted  during  an  entire 
night.  Most  of  the  passengers  who  were  not  tossed  out  of 
their  berths  or  from  their  sofas,  remained  in  their  state-rooms, 
and  were  quietly  awaiting  the  result  of  the  heaviest  blow  this 
fine  ship  has  yet  experienced ;  during  the  worst  period,  I  left 
my  room  to  examine  the  state  of  affairs ;  every  officer  of  the 
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vessel  was  on  duty  the  whole  night ;  descending'  to  the  en- 
gine room,  I  was  perfectly  astonished  to  see  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  machinery  operated  under  such  unfavourable 
circumstances.  At  one  moment  the  starboard  wheel  was 
nearly  submerged;  at  the  next  the  larboard,  and  yet  the 
engine  worked  with  the  regularity  of  a  clock.  There  was 
no  confusion  among  the  crew ;  every  man  stood  at  his  post 
without  uttering  unnecessary  words ;  one  had  a  hammer  in 
his  hand  to  adjust  any  bolt  that  might  get  out  of  position ;  and 
these  hardy,  picked  men,  were  an  example  of  disciplined  at- 
tention which  might  be  imitated  to  advantage.  A  French 
crew  under  similar  circumstances  would  have  exhibited  a 
vociferous  confusion  that  would  have  increased  our  danger. 

This  scene,  in  the  depths  of  the  enormous  ship,  amid  the 
powerful,  the  gigantic  machinery,  was  one  which  I  never 
can  forget ;  had  a  valve  or  a  crank  given  out,  the  vessel 
would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves ;  most 
probably  none  of  us  would  have  reached  land  ;  the  boats  pro- 
vided in  case  of  shipwreck,  were  of  such  construction  as 
made  it  out  of  the  question  that  they  could  survive  in  such  a 
sea ;  and,  moreover,  they  were  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
hold  more  than  half  the  number  of  passengers  and  crew, 
there  being  about  two  hundred  and  forty  in  all. 

After  this  severe  storm  had  been  left  behind,  one  of  the 
officers  assured  me  that  he  had  tried  the  pumps,  and  con- 
cluded it  was  necessary  to  let  in  some  water  to  swell  the 
planks  ;  the  ship  had  not  imbibed  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ! 

If  the  Company  who  own  this  fine  vessel  would  pay  more 
attention  to  its  cleanliness,  and  strictly  prevent  its  being 
overcrowded,  there  cannot  be  a  more  agreeable  or  safer  mode 
of  conveyance.  But  she  is  infested  with  abominable  vermin. 
One  of  my  friends  was  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by 
a  rat  running  over  his  face.  Vociferation  brought  one  of  the 
night-watch,  when,  on  turning  up  his  pillow,  a  large  rat-hole 
was  discovered.  Others  were  pitted  as  by  small-pox  by 
smaller  troublesome  unmentionables.     This  is  too  bad,  and 
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would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  an  American  steam-ship. 
Head  winds  prevailed  during  the  passage,  so  that  there  was 
but  one  day  during  which  it  was  possible  to  carry  all  our 
sails.  This,  with  the  want  of  power  in  the  boilers  to  gene- 
rate sufficient  steam,  kept  us  on  board  seventeen  days,  and 
left  the  ship  but  four  or  five  in  port  to  prepare  for  a  return ; 
consequently  there  could  have  been  little  improvement  in  the 
cleanliness  for  the  passengers  going  back. 

A  card,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  signed  by 
the  American  foreign  ministers  on  board,  and  a  few  others 
who  felt  aggrieved  at  the  conduct  of  the  owners  ;  I  republish 
it  now,  in  order  to  do  a  service  to  the  public,  by  placing  pas- 
sengers on  their  guard;  they  have  no  guarantee  against  simi- 
lar impositions  for  the  future.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the 
majority  of  tourists  return,  and  thus  crowd  each  other ;  it 
was  manifest  that  the  owners  thought,  the  more  the  merrier, 
for  they  took  no  measures  to  prevent  any  one  from  coming 
that  chose  to  risk  the  want  of  a  berth. 


The  undersigned,  passengers  in  the  Great  Western,  upon 
her  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  cannot  separate 
without  expressing  publicly  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
owners  of  the  Great  Western,  and  particularly  the  agents, 
for  the  unwarrantable  manner  in  which  they  allowed  the 
boat  to  be  over-crowded  with  passengers.  It  was  not  enough 
that  every  berth  in  the  vessel  should  be  let  (in  some  cases 
let  twice  over),  and  that  the  officers  of  the  ship  should  be 
turned  out  of  their  proi>er  berths,  but  even  the  saloons  were 
crowded  with  dormitories, — the  air  vitiated, — passengers  in- 
commoded,— meals  crowded,  cold,  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  service  insufficient.  But,  for  the  undersigned,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  discomforts  of  the  voyage,  they  are  now 
over,  and  to  the  public,  as  the  party  most  interested,  they 
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appeal,  to  apply  a  corrective  to  the  growing  practice  of  ocean 
steamers  taking  more  passengers  than  they  can  rightly  ac- 
commodate upon  a  smooth  passage,  or  save,  if  an  accident 
should  make  it  necessary  to  take  to  the,  boats,  which,  upon 
the  present  voyage,  they  think  would  have  been  found  inade- 
quate to  the  safety  of  so  many. 

In  closing,  to  the  owners  and  agents  we  will  say,  and  we 
use  the  language  deliberately,  that  to  those  of  us  who  had 
taken  their  passages  regularly,  and  paid  for  them  in  advance, 
their  conduct  was  practically  (however  intended)  a  gross  in- 
justice. 

On  board  the  Great  Western,  entering  New  York, 
9ih  September,  1845. 

The  captain  became  nettled  when  he  heard  of  our  card, 
and  got  a  number  of  his  countrymen  to  procure  signatures  to 
another,  which  was  also  published,  in  which  not  a  word  is 
said  of  the  over  crowd,  further  than  to  remark,  that  the 
stewards  acted  with  promptness  and  alacrity,  notwithstand- 
ing "the  almost  unprecedented  number  of  passengers."  Not 
a  word  was  said  in  favour  of  the  captain,  as  it  was  found  on 
experiment  that  no  one,  or  but  a  select  few,  would  sign  any 
thing  of  the  kind ;  nor  does  the  second  card  attempt  to  in- 
sinuate that  we  were  not  grossly  imposed  upon  by  the  over 
crowd. 

To  me,  this  matter  is  now  little  more  than  a  reminiscence, 
and  yet  I  should  deem  myself  derelict  of  duty  did  I  not  en- 
force what  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  letter  to 
Henry  Clay,  adding  my  own  testimony  to  the  great  supe- 
riority of  American  packet  arrangements — civility,  elegance, 
and  comfort — over  the  foreign. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  there  were  on  board  half  a 
dozen  English  gentlemen,  including  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, whose  sole  object  in  visiting  America  was  to  learn 
something  of  our  institutions,  and  to  view  our  great  country. 
I  have  since  met  them  all  in  Philadelphia,  and  have  been 
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gratified  to  find  the  scales  of  prejudice,  cherished  so  carefully 
at  home  by  many  of  their  countrymen,  have  fallen  from  their 
eyes;  they  have  been  highly  gratified  with  their  several 
tours,  via  Niagara  to  the  great  West,  and  they  have  returned 
wiser  and  less  prejudiced  men.  It  is  by  such  interchange  of 
visiters  that  we  are  to  become  known,  and  that  we  are  to 
know  Europe ;  asperities  of  feeling  will  be  removed,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  world  generally  dis- 
cover that  both  have  something  to  learn  ;  fifty  Americans 
visit  Europe  for  the  pleasure  of  travel,  to  one  Englishman 
who  does  the  same  in  the  United  States ;  I  cannot  but  wish, 
for  the  promotion  of  kindness  and  brotherly  feeling,  that  the 
number  from  both  countries  may  increase.  I  have  shown  in 
my  hasty  notes,  how  easily  a  tour  may  be  accomplished; 
forty-eight  hours  were  all  I  had  for  preparation  for  the  entire 
journey ;  five  months  and  ten  days  was  all  the  time  of  ab- 
sence. I  must  leave  my  readers  to  say  whether  this  period, 
which  comprised  but  one  hundred  and  eighteen  days  in  Eu- 
rope, was  well  or  ill  employed. 

Yours,  &c. 


20' 
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Conclusion — Cost  of  such  a  tour ;  its  advantages — Now  a  good  time  to 
travel — Facilities — Proper  books— False  economy — A  little  well,  or 
a  great  deal  hastily — Pleasures  of  travelling — Advice — First  greet- 
ing in  America — New  York — Home. 

Perhapb  it  will  be  acceptable  to  some  of  my  readers  to 
know  the  cost  of  such  a  tour  as  I  have  imperfectly  sketched. 
The  summer  may  thus  be  employed,  say  even  six  or  seven 
months  of  pretty  constant  travel,  for  the  sum  often  or  twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  each  person  ;  and  this  shall  include  the 
cost  of  passages,  and  living  in  the  best  manner  on  shore,  tra- 
velling in  the  most  comfortable  conveyances,  and  lodging  at 
the  best  hotels.  Of  course  the  amount  of  expense  will  de- 
pend on  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  individual,  and  will  be 
increased  or  lessened  by  the  extent  of  his  purchases  of 
clothes,  pictures,  or  articles  of  any  kind.  One  of  my  com- 
panions out  and  home,  informs  me  that  he  visited  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Venice,  Switzerland,  &c.,  and  descended  the 
Rhine,  for  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  all  told.  Surely  there 
are  great  numbers  in  the  United  States  who  would  gladly 
embrace  the  summer  season  for  such  a  jaunt,  did  they  know 
how  readily  and  how  ei^onomically  it  can  be  accomplished. 
My  own  experience  convinces  me,  that  by  so  doing,  they  may 
accumulate  a  store  of  wholesome  reminiscences,  a  treasure 
of  lively  thoughts  of  men  and  things,  a  positive  amount  of 
enjoyment  in  the  recollection,  to  be  purchased  in  no  other 
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way  so  easily  and  so  cheaply.  Every  one  who  has  thus  tra- 
velled, will  enjoy  books  as  well  as  society  much  more  for  the 
exertion  he  has  made.  In  our  own  case,  both  my  son  and 
myself  have  derived  benefit  to  health;  this  alone  we  consider 
compensation. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  of  the  world's  history  when 
foreign  travel  could  be  accomplished  with  so  few  difficulties, 
for  Europe  is  at  peace  with  itself;  there  never  were  so 
many  facilities  as  noio:  these  facilities  are  increasing  every 
month ;  railroads  have  penetrated  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  almost  annihilating  the  distances  between  the  prin- 
cipal cities ;  Germany  is  full  of  them ;  you  may  go  from 
London  to  Hamburgh,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Berlin,  &c.,  &c  ,  not 
to  mention  Paris  and  Brussels,  by  steam  ;  you  may  see  twice 
as  much  for  the  same  time  and  money  as  was  the  case  even 
five  or  six  years  ago,  and  next  season  even  more  than  now. 
Ways  of  communication  are  opening  constantly  ;  the  annoy- 
ances respecting  passports  and  visees  in  Germany  are  de- 
creasing, and  nowhere  is  this  so  unpalatable  as  formerly;  the 
servant  of  a  hotel  for  a  shilling  or  two  attends  to  the  whole 
affair.  Examinations  of  baggage  are  generally  conducted 
with  civility ;  travellers'  money  has  become  an  important 
item  of  the  income  of  every  country,  and  facilities  are  given 
heretofore  unknown ;  Italy  is  the  only  exception  :  to  visit 
that  country,  an  American  should  leave  home  at  the  latest 
early  in  April,  and  go  directly  by  the  way  of  the  Rhine  or 
Paris  to  it,  before  the  heat  becomes  too  oppressive;  he  should 
get  from  tlie  department  at  Washington,  or  an  American 
minister  at  London  or  Paris,  a  passport  for  every  country  he 
may  hope  to  visit — and  he  should  lose  no  opportunity  of 
making  himself  acquainted  by  inquiry,  or  from  books,  with 
the  most  modern  method  of  getting  about  The  changes  are 
now  so  rapid,  that  between  the  period  of  the  publication  of 
even  the  best  guide-books,  improvements  or  facilities  have 
been  increased  of  which  he  should  be  aware.  Much  is  to  be 
learned  by  conversation  with  those  who  have  been  before 
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him.  Memoranda  from  these  should  be  sought  and  studied  ; 
a  guide-book  should  be  read  in  advance  of  an  arrival  at  any 
given  point,  and  then  reperused  on  the  spot. 

Some  Americans  whom  I  met  on  the  continent  vi'ere  tra- 
velling without  Murray's  hand-books,  because  they  were  so  nu- 
merous and  occupied  a  little  too  much  space  ;  they  employed 
a  condensed  work,  which  embraces  the  wh&le  of  the  routes 
in  one  volume.  I  am  justified  in  saying  this  is  an  error  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  a  very  false  economy.  They  had  not  seen 
many  of  the  most  interesting  sights,  nor  had  they  the  best 
advice  regarding  hotels,  and  such  like  important  additions  to 
comfort  and  equanimity  of  temper. 

The  question  with  many  when  they  set  out  will  be  whether 
to  see  a  little  ivell,  or  a  great  deal  hastily ;  I  preferred  the 
latter,  as  it  would  enable  me  to  read  with  more  pleasure  for 
the  remainder  of  life:  a  hasty  glance  of  the  eye  at  many 
things  is  sufficient  to  fix  them  indelibly  on  the  mind;  govern- 
ment, systems  of  education,  politics,  theories,  can  be  studied 
on  your  return  ;  the  most  hasty  tour  will  aid  and  assist  the 
inquirer.  Antiquities  were  to  me  the  most  surprising  and 
interesting  studies,  because  they  were  the  newest  to  an  Ame- 
rican eye.  Gi'eat  enjoyment  is  derived  from  contrast ;  the 
first  is  the  contrast  of  Europe  with  America,  the  next  is  in 
contrasting  the  different  countries,  buildings,  customs,  habits, 
and  surfaces  of  its  respective  nations  with  each  other;  change 
— sometimes  from  one  language  to  another  in  a  day  or  an 
hour ;  the  gentle  undulations  of  character  and  language,  or 
habits  on  the  borders  of  countries ;  pictures  and  fine  buildings ; 
characters — as  developed  in  individuals  with  whom  contact 
induces  some  sympathy;  a  thousand  novelties  and  scenes,  are 
at  hand  constantly  to  interest,  amuse,  or  instruct.  It  rubs  off 
the  mould  from  the  minds  of  people  chained  to  one  regular 
oar — to  one  set  of  companions  or  ideas,  to  travel  even  rapidly 
as  they  must  do  if  they  are  limited  for  time  ;  a  man  must  be 
an  ignorant  and  unobserving  one,  if  he  does  not  bring  home 
to  America,  a  greater  love  of  his  own  country,  and  a  greater 
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opposition  to  kingly  or  priestly  control ;  thus  there  is  no  im- 
propriety in  recommending  all  who  can  spare  the  time,  to 
make  the  attempt.  Having  explained  to  several  of  my  friends 
the  facilities  and  inducements,  a  few  of  them  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  hint  for  a  "  Summer's  Jaunt  across  the  Water" 
next  year ;  possibly  some  readers  of  my  notes  may  also  be 
induced  to  think  of  the  voyage ;  they  should  go  out  in  a  sail- 
ing ship,  and  return  in  a  steamer ;  take  with  them  money, 
a  few  letters,  and  a  stock  of  patience  and  perseverance :  if 
they  visit  only  a  few  of  the  prominent  objects  in  England 
alone,  they  will  be  fully  repaid  for  their  outlay. 

We  sat  ourselves  down  on  the  deck  of  the  Great  Western, 
as  she  touched  the  New  York  wharf,  to  hear  the  first  words 
of  greeting  of  relatives  and  friends  who  crowded  the  deck. 
The  very  first  uttered  were  from  a  Yorker  to  his  father — 
"  How  do  you  do— I  calculated  you  would  be  in  yesterday." 
We  felt  at  home  at  once ! 

On  walking  about  Broadway,  it  was  striking  enough  to  see 
the  burnt  district  still  smoking  in  one  part,  and  the  remainder 
already  well  built  up !  evidences,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  a 
strong  contrast  between  our  countrymen  and  many  people  we 
have  been  to  see. 

Persons  returning  home  from  Europe  must  be  prepared  to 
be  asked  by  their  acquaintances  how  they  are,  as  if  they  saw 
them  but  yesterday  ;  a  fact  ably  painted  in  the  life  of  Cicero, 
who,  from  the  zeal  he  had  shown  in  executing  his  official 
duties,  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  tliroughout  Sicily 
during  his  government  of  that  island,  and  the  great  benefit 
his  exertions  had  conferred  upon  the  people  of  Rome,  by 
supplying  their  necessities  in  a  time  of  general  apprehension 
of  want,  might  well  flatter  himself  that  his  absence  from 
home  had  at  least  been  heard  of  How  was  he  disappointed 
on  meeting  some  fashionables  of  that  day,  on  his  arrival  at 
Puteoli,  to  be  asked  how  long  since  he  had  left  Rome,  and 
what  was  the  latest  news  in  the  metropolis?  He  indignantly 
replied,  that  so  far  from  having  visited  Rome,  he  was  but  just 
20* 
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returned  from  his  province.  "True;  from  Africa,  I  believe," 
said  one  :  anotl:ier  observed,  "  How  is  it  possible  that  you  can 
be  ignorant  that  our  friend  was  prsetor  of  Syracuse  J"  After 
enjoying  yourself  in  Europe,  dear  reader,  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  a  similar  rebuff;  learn,  as  others  have  before,  how  little 
you  were  missed,  and  with  all  humility,  repeat  Napoleon's 
maxim,  that  "  no  man  is  indispensable." 

I  have  thus  admitted  my  readers  to  a  confidential  intercourse 
from  the  moment  of  departure  till  my  return ;  I  must  now 
draw  the  curtain  over  pleasures  and  satisfactions,  in  rejoining 
family  and  friends,  which  far  exceeded  anticipated  reality 
abroad. 

Yours,  &c. 
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The  following  graphic  account  of  an  ascent  of  the  Rhigi, 
which  feat  I  was  unable  to  accomplish,  has  been  kindly  fur- 
nished by  a  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  my  state-room  com- 
panion on  board  the  Saranak,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
again  meetinsf  both  in  London  and  Paris. 


Communicated  by  a  fellovv-lraveller. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  THE  RHIGI. 

Philadelphia  Oct.  13,  1845. 
My  dear  Sir  :— 

You  ask  me  to  fill  a  blank  in  your  European  tour  by  writing 
my  recollections  of  the  Rhigi  and  one  or  two  other  points  of 
interest  from  which  accident  diverted  your  attention.  I  do  so 
with  a  distrustful  sort  of  pleasure,  very  well  assured  that  your 
readers,  accustomed  to  a  fresh  record  of  daily  observation, 
will  be  apt  to  turn  from  the  faint  memories  of  what  I  saw, 
tliougli  not  more  than  three  months  ago.  It  is,  I  believe.  Gray, 
in  one  of  the  brilliant  letters  written  on  his  cantineixtal  tour 
(one  hundred  and  five  years  ago)  who  says :  "  Haifa  word  on 
or  near  the  spot  is  worth  a  cart-load  of  recollections !" 
Perhaps  the  poet  is  right,  and  yet  perhaps  (so  I  flatter  my- 
self) liis  condemnation  of  fresh  recollections  is  a  little  unjust. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  will,  in  accordance  with  your  request, 
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make  the  hazardous  experiment  of  writing  my  mere  recol- 
lections of  a  bright  day  of  Sv/iss  travelling, — and  this,  too, 
without  even  the  aid  of  the  clumsy  diary  that  I  kept,  and  which 
at  the  moment  when  I  am  writing  is  accidentally  out  of  my 
reach.  It  is  but  fair  to  myself  to  make  this  prefatory  apology, 
lest,  perhaps,  a  matter-of-fact  reader  may  detect  some  flagrant 
inaccuracy  of  detail,  and  convict  me  of  a  miscount  in  the  al- 
titude of  some  Alpine  peak,  or  the  depth  of  some  Swiss  lake. 
I  do  not,  to  this  hour,  know  how  high  the  Rhigi  is;  all  I  know 
is,  that  I  was  on  the  top  of  it,  and  thence  under  the  best  cir-, 
cumstances,  bright  sunset  and  brighter  sunrise,  witnessed 
what  I  am  very  sure  neither  written  prose  nor  poetry  can  do 
justice  to. 

We  reached  Lucerne  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  June, 
after  a  long  day's  ride  from  Basle,  finding  ourselves  about 
sunset  driving  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Reuss,  which  forming 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  rushes  by  like  a  torrent.  If  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  be  "  arrowy,"  those  of  the 
Reuss  just  at  this  point  fly  still  faster  than  the  arrow.  They 
are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  no  American  traveller  sees 
them  without  remembering  the  tint  of  the  Niagara  below  the 
cataract  when  viewed  from  the  cliffs  round  "  the  Devil's 
Hole."  I  recollect  all  this  the  more  distinctly  as  it  was  im- 
pressed on  ray  mind  when  startled  from  a  long  sleep,  the  fruit 
of  fatigue  and  an  easy  coach,  as  we  drove  into  the  quaint  old 
town  of  Lucerne. 

The  next  morning  looked  gloomily  on  us.  Our  accommo- 
dations over  night  had  been  bad,  and  heavy  mists,  occasionally 
ripening  into  rain,  hung  over  the  Rhigi,  whither  our  hopes 
were  directed,  as  well  as  on  Mount  Pilatus,  the  great  oppo- 
sition peak  of  the  neighbourhood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake.  The  forenoon,  however,  gradually  brightened,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  our  chances  of  fair  weather  and  a  tolerable  pros- 
pect had  increased.  Soon  after,  being  anxious  to  be  ahead  of 
the  crowd  of  passengers  which  at  noon  takes  the  steamboat, 
we  hired  a  small  row-boat,  and  with  luggage  sufficient  for  one 
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nig-bl's  absence,  set  out  on  our  Rhigi  adventure.  Now,  to 
those  who  have  made  Oberland  journeys,  who  have  crossed 
the  Gemmi,  or  committed  any  of  these  wanton  extravagances 
that  some  people  indulge  in,  the  ascent  of  the  Rhigi  may 
seem  a  very  small  affair  indeed.  But  to  a  traveller  accus- 
tomed to  Chestnut  Hill  and  the  Ridge  Road,  and  who  never 
saw  any  thing  higher  than  the  Catskill  or  the  Cove  Mountain, 
over  which  a  stage-coach  comfortably  travels,  this  muleback 
pilgrimage  to  the  Rhigi  culm,  with  its  mysterious  accompa- 
niments of  guides  and  iron-pointed  staffs  (Alpenstocks),  was  a 
great  event.  Our  sail  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  very 
placid,  our  course  being  close  to  the  land,  which  as  we  ad- 
vanced grew  gradually  bolder,  but  still  not  bold  enough  to  meet 
the  expectation  which  guide-book  descriptions  had  raised.  We 
were  still  unanimous  in  our  loyalty  to  Lake  George  and  the 
Higfilands.  We  reached  Weggis  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  It  is  a  little  town  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  consisting 
of  a  church,  a  few  stragghng  houses,  and  a  bad  inn,  against 
whose  seductions  in  the  shape  of  a  promised  dinner  I  warn 
the  inexperienced  traveller. 

This  penalty  paid,  we  were  ready  to  set  out,  and  horses  at 
the  door,  we  were  soon  on  the  mountain  road.  Our  party 
consisted  of  two  American  young  ladies,  full  of  spirit  and  gay 
adventure,  three  American  gentlemen,  and  two  Irish  tra- 
vellers. Our  mounted  appearance  was  grotesque  enough; 
but  there  was  no  one  to  laugh  at  us,  and  if  there  had  been, 
it  would  have  made  little  difference.  Three  of  our  com- 
panions preferred  walking,  and  trudged  manfully  along  in  the 
burning  sun  for  the  three  hours  of  our  painful  ascent.  At 
first  the  path  winds  through  a  dense  wood,  from  which,  how- 
ever it  soon  emerged,  and  we  began  literally  to.«cale  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  So  for  more  than  an  hour,  perhaps  for  two, 
did  it  continue,  and  though  without  absolute  danger,  still  with 
sufficient  apparent  risk  at  intervals  to  make  one  who  is  ner- 
vous draw  back  from  the  edge  of  precipices  down  which  it 
was  enough  to  know  horse  and  rider  might  fall  to  destruction. 
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Nor  was  I  aware  of  the  height  to  which  we  were  rising  till 
my  eye  rested  on  the  gulf-like  appearance  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  the  lake  below  shrunk  to  the  narrowest  limits 
at  their  base.  The  steamboat  crossing  to  Fluellen  looked  like 
a  speck.  At  length,  changing  our  course  and  crossing  a  com- 
paratively level  place,  over  which  Swiss  boys  were  driving 
their  straggling  cows  and  singing  v/ild  melodies,  we  came  to 
the  Kaltesbad,  or  lower  hotel.  Pausing  here  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  let  our  foot  companions  "  blow,"  we  were  very  soon 
made  sensible  of  its  elevation  by  the  change  of  temperature. 
It  began  to  be  quite  cold,  and  occasionally  wreaths  of  mist  en- 
veloped us  and  gave  us  a  chilling  welcome  to  their  home  of 
cloud.  From  this  point  or  a  little  above,  the  view  back  to- 
wards the  lake,  now  sunk  almost  out  of  sight,  is  very  striking. 
But  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  was  in  a  few  moments  forgotten  in 
the  enthusiasm,  almost  amounting  to  a  sickening  feeling  of 
pleasurable  amazement,  produced  by  the  great  panorama 
which,  on  crossing  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  burst  on  us  to 
the  north.  And  remembering  it  as  I  now  do  with  all  the 
freshness  of  a  sight  of  yesterday,  I  feel  most  painfully  the  in- 
adequacy of  written  or  spoken  words  to  do  justice  in  its  most 
meagre  form  to  what  I  saw  or  felt.  It  was  difficult — nay,  it 
was  impossible  (scoff  not,  unimaginative  reader)  to  restrain  a 
cry  of  admiration  and  astonishment.  Before  us  lay  what  one 
of  my  companions  used  to  describe  as  "forty  thousand  miles'' 
of  cultivated  lands,  with  the  lakes  of  Zurich,  Zug,  Lucerne, 
and  Sempach  at  our  feet.  The  northern  limit  of  the  view 
was  the  Black  Forest  and  the  ridges  of  the  Vosges  hiding  the 
course  of  the  Rhine,  whilst  the  Reuss  like  a  bright  riband  of 
light  lay  at  our  feet.  Pilatus  was  close  on  the  left,  his  craggy 
peak  cleared  of  all  cloud  and  mist,  looking  down  on  the  spot 
where  we  stood.  Towns,  too,  Lucerne,  Kusnacht,  and 
Gersau,  were  in  view;  but  in  such  a  magnificent  panorama  of 
gigantic  nature,  towns  and  houses  seemed  to  be  creeping 
into  crevices  of  the  hills  and  trying  to  get  out  of  sight. 
Never,  if  I  were  to  live  for  centuries,  so  it  seems  to  me  now, 
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will  I  or  any  one  of  those  who  saw  and  felt  as  I  did,  forget 
the  prospect  of  the  moment  as  we  crossed  to  the  edge  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  Rhigi,  and  to  which  in  these  few  sen- 
tences I  have  done  so  poor  justice.  Many  years  ago,  more 
than  I  care  to  confess,  when  quite  a  boy,  I  saw  the  plain  of 
Mexico  from  the  summit  of  its  surrounding  hills,  and  from  the 
point,  or  nearly  so,  whence  Cortez  first  saw  it.  And  bright 
and  beautiful  as  it  was,  with  its  rich  and  romantic  associa- 
tions, it  made  far  less  impression  on  my  boy  fancy  than  this 
first  glimpse  of  the  Rhigi  panorama  did  upon  an  imagination 
a  little  (I  trust  not  much)  chilled  and  hardened  by  the  lapse 
of  time. 

We  did  not  pause  long,  and  hoping  for  something  still  more 
magnificent,  hurried  on,  and  in  about  three  hours  from  leaving 
VVeggis,  after  passing  several  very  ugly  corners,  down  which 
one  could  fall  at  least  four  thousand  feet  without  a  chance  of 
rescue,  reached  the  solitary  tavern  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Securing  ourselves  good  rooms,  one  of  them 
facing  to  that  quarter  where  the  Alps  should  be  seen,  we 
wandered  to  the  point  whence  the  great  Rhigi  prospect  is 
best  commanded.  Near  the  edge  is  built  a  wooden  lookout, 
some  twenty  feet  high  ;  but  though  as  a  matter  of  course  I 
scrambled  up  and  down  again,  it  seemed  then,  and  seems  now, 
as  absurd,  as  it  would  have  been  to  stand  on  the  top  of  a  chair 
or  table  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  the  vision  on  such  a  summit. 
From  this  point  is  the  great  panoramic  view  for  which  the 
Rhigi  is  so  celebrated.  I  have  said  so  much  of  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  the  first  glimpse  of  a  portion  of  this  scene, 
that  nothing  is  left  for  admiration  at  the  more  complete  view 
here  commanded.  All  that  we  first  saw  is  here  comprised, 
and  farther  to  the  right  and  towards  the  rear,  as  you  stand 
looking  to  the  north,  is  the  ghastly  site,  the  wreck  looking  as 
fresh  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  yesterday,  of  the  Rossberg, 
where,  in  1806,  the  side  of  a  mountain  sank  down  on  the 
plain  below,  overwhelming  the  village  of  Goldau,  and  carrying 
wholesale  ruin  and  desolation  in  its  track.     Nearly  five  hun- 
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dred  persons  perished  in  this  terrible  catastrophe.  Further 
to  the  right  are  the  peaks  of  the  Mitres  and  the  villaoe  of 
Schwyts,  and  still  farther  are  the  mountain  gorges,  amongst 
which,  in  1799,  Massena  and  Suwarrow  manojuvred  armies, 
where,  (so  say  the  guide-books,)  only  chamois  and  their 
hunters  ventured  before.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  notice  of 
these  wonderful  military  operations,  the  most  wonderful,  in 
view  of  surrounding  difficulties,  of  those  days  of  great  military 
prowess.  The  recent  associations  almost  banished  from  my 
thoughts  the  recollection  of  Tell  and  his  antique  fame,  and 
yet  directly  under  our  feet  was  Kusnacht,  the  spot  where  the 
patriot  shot  the  Austrian  despot. 

As  sunset  drew  near  the  crowd  of  visiters  began  to  assemble. 
And  let  me  say,  a  crowd  of  curiosity-hunters,  or  any  crowd  at 
such  a  time,  is  a  great  annoyance.  One  neither  wants  to 
talk  nor  to  be  talked  to.  The  feeling  I  had,  and  it  seemed  to 
grow  every  moment  I  watched,  was  that  I  was  neither  on  the 
earth  nor  of  it,  but  hung  above  in  a  balloon  or  on  the  pro- 
montory of  some  near  planet,  looking  upon  a  different  land. 
The  atmosphere  grew  brighter  as  the  sun  went  down,  and 
just  at  this  moment,  my  attention  was  called  by  one  of  my 
fair  American  friends,  to  the  dark  shadow  of  the  mountain, 
on  which  we  stood,  rising  on  the  eastern  hills,  as  if  the  spectre 
of  the  Rhigi  was  coming  from  some  cavern  of  the  hills,  to 
snatch  from  us  the  bright  prospect  on  which  we  gazed.  Very 
soon  after,  night  set  in,  the  sunset  view  having  been  com- 
plete, with  the  exception  of  the  dense  clouds  that  rested  on 
the  southern  range  of  the  Alps,  and  wholly  hid  them  from  us. 
A  stroll,  not  solitary,  in  the  cold  star-light,  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  completed  our  evening.  We  were  all  glad,  a  com- 
fortable dinner  being  despatched,  to  cluster  round  the  big 
stoves,  and  soon  to  take  refuge  on  a  welcome  bed. 

One  of  our  American  companions  had  been  on  the  Rhigi 
before,  and  felt  great  solicitude  that  we,  who  were  new  to  it, 
should  see  every  thing  to  the  best  advantage.     The  sunset 
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had  been  eminently  successful,  but  who  could  say  what  would 
be  to-morrow  !  A  good  sunrise  as  well  as  a  good  sunset  was 
more  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  There  are  some  guide- 
book verses  that  every  traveller  knows  by  rote,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  embody  the  experience  of  nine-tenths  of  visiters 
here.     They  run  thus, 

Seven  weary  up-hill  leagues  we  sped, 

The  setting  sun  to  see; 
Sullen  and  grim  he  went  to  bed, 

Sullen  and  grim  went  we. 
Nine  sleepless  hours  of  night  we  passed, 

The  rising  sun  to  see; 
Sullen  and  grim  he  rose  again, 

Sullen  and  grim  rose  we. 

How  any  one  but  a  poet  could  find  "  nine"  hours  of  night  to 
pass,  and  how  any  one  who  had  walked  or  ridden  up  the 
Rhigi,  could  find  them  "  sleepless,"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
We  had  but  about  four  hours,  and  were  sound  asleep  when 
the  cheering  voice  of  our  experienced  friend  was  heard 
calling  out  in  tones  of  exultation,  as  if  the  Alps  were  his 
children  of  whom  he  was  proud,  who  had  been  sulky  yesterday, 
but  were  now  bright  and  cheerful,  "  Oh ,  look  at  the  gla- 
ciers now !" — and  to  be  sure,  glaciers  being  a  sort  of  myste- 
rious novelty  to  the  rest  of  us,  we  were  soon  out  of  bed  and 
dressed,  and  from  the  entry  window  gazed  on  the  long  line  of 
the  Alps  to  the  southward,  without  a  cloud  or  even  a  shadow 
of  mist  to  obscure  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of  the  huge  wooden  horn,  so 
familiar  to  Rhigi  visiters,  was  heard,  and  in  every  little 
chamber  of  the  hotel,  travellers  were  bustling  about  anxious 
lest  the  sun  should  be  up  before  them.  Our  party  was  on  the 
ridge  first,  and  soon  the  company  of  pilgrims  began  to  assemble- 
It  was  very  cold,  and  each  one,  wrapped  in  coat  and  cloak,  as 
he  or  she  struggled  up  the  hill,  looked  more  cheerless  than 
his   predecessor.     A   less  picturesque  group  can  hardly  be 
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imagined.  What  the  garb  of  some  travellers  sometimes  is, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  notice  posted  on  the  chamber  doors 
at  the  hotel:  "On  avertit  MM.  les  etrangers  que  ceux  qui 
prennent  les  couvertures  de  lit  pour  sortir  au  sommet,  paieront 
dix  batz." — (Strangers  are  informed  that  those  who  us§  the 
counterpanes  of  the  beds  to  visit  the  summit,  will  be  charged 
ten  batz,  about  30  cents.)  This  penalty  seemed  to  have  its 
due  influence,  for  I  saw  no  coverlets  in  use  this  morning. 

The  view  differed  only  from  that  of  the  night  before  in 
this,  that  heavy  banks  of  fog  rested  over  and  entirely  hid  the 
lakes  and  portions  of  the  level  country  to  the  nortli,  that  the 
angle  of  light  was  very  different,  and  the  whole  range  of 
the  Bernese  and  Unterwalden  Alps  were  in  distinct  view, 
presenting  one  unbroken  ridge  of  peaks  and  glaciers,  over  a 
portion  of  which  in  one  direction  runs  the  Great  St.  Gothard 
pass.  The  sun  soon  rose  in  all  its  clear  majesty,  and  in  the 
west  the  conical  shadow  of  the  Rhigi  was  again  discernible, 
sinking  vanquished  before  the  power  of  morning  light.  My 
impression  is,  however,  that  on  the  whole  the  evening  view 
in  its  general  effect  excelled  that  of  the  morning.  And  here, 
having  done  it  very  poor  justice  indeed,  I  must  close  this 
record  of  my  Swiss  experience. 

Breakfast  over  at  a  few  minutes  afler  six,  we  began  the 
descent  of  the  mountain  on  foot,  and  in  about  two  hours  were 
at  Weggis,  whence  we  took  the  lake  steamboat,  and  before 
noon  had  reached  our  quarters  at  Lucerne.  We  were  so 
little  fatigued  that  in  the  afternoon  we  were  ready  again  to 
embark,  and  visited  every  part  of  this  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  going  as  far  as  Fluellen  and  Altorf,  stopping  at  the 
latter  just  long  enough  to  see  the  spot  where  tradition  says 
that  Tell  shot  the  apple  from  his  son's  head,  and  where  a 
commemorative  column  and  fountain  are  erected.  But  I 
spare  you  this.  From  the  morning's  dawn  at  the  mountain- 
top,  to  the  evening  reflection  of  the  Alpine  peaks  in  the  still 
waters  of  the  lake,  my  day  has  been  filled  to  overflowing 
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with  objects  of  beauty  and  feelings  of  deep  and  singular  in- 
tensity, the  very  allusion  to  which,  I  am  aware,  may  be  the 
object  of  deserved  ridicule.  Still,  you  asked  me  for  my 
genuine  recollections,  and  here  you  have  them. 


|ll       Y 
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ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    BOOKS. 

BOOKSELLER,  PUBLISHER,  AND  IMPORTER, 

No.  118  Chestnut,  below  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia, 

RespfiClfuUy  invites  the  attention  of  his  friends  and  the  public,  to  his 
large  iind  varied  coileclion  of  Standard  Works;  also  all  the  recent 
pulilicalions  that  have  emanated  from  the  English  and  American  press. 

This  establishment  is  distinguished  for  its  choice  assortment  of  works 
in  the  several  depannienis  of  literature,  indudmg — Tlieology,  E(  cle- 
siasiical  and  Civil  History,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Painting, 
Scul|iture,  and  Architecture,  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Law, 
Medical,  and  Classical  Works,  and  light  Literature. 

The  following  are  his  recent  publications — 

GRAY'S  ELEGY,  ILLUSTRATED. 

Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  By  Thomas  Gray.  With 
thirty-three  illustrations  on  wood,  by  K.  S.  Gilbert. 

"One  of  the  most  beaiiiifiil  works  ever  published  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  of  large  octavo  size,  and  each  p:ige  displays  a  stanza  of  the  poem 
and  an  exquisite  engraving  by  Gilbert,  and  these  pages  are  printed 
only  on  one  side.  'I'he  designs  are  fn)m  drawings  by  distingiiishi'd 
Enjiiish  artists.  The  paper  is  lirm,pure  as  drifted  snow,  and  as  smooth 
nnd  polisheil  as  hot  pressing  can  make  it.  A  broad  margin  lends  it  a 
coinliiriable  appearance,  anii  the  pill  edges  and  neatly  s'amped  cover 
make  up  an  outside  worthy  olihe  excellence  within.  We  have  spoken 
ofihe  mechanical  excellence  displayed  in  the  production  o(  the  work. 
Wliy  we  should  praise  Gray's  Klegv,  we  cannot  comprehend  ;  (">r  lis  to 
praise,  is  to  attempt  to  induce  others  lo  read  ;  and  those  who  have  not 
read  the  Klegy  of  their  own  aci-i)r<l,  are  not  only  most  lamentably 
ignorant,  but  almost  deserve  to  be  left  to  grope  their  way  to  a  know- 
ledge  of  it  of  iheir  own  accord.  This  work  does  credit  to  all  concerned 
in  iis  production,  and  especially  to  the  liberality  and  taste  of  Mr.  Moore, 
the  publisher." — ['.  S.  Gazette. 


CHILD'S  FIRST  PRAYER  BOOK. 

With  ten  splendid  plates,  beautifully  printed  in  colours.  This  is  the 
first  work  of  the  style  ever  primed  in  this  country. 

"  Wiih  such  a  rich  manual  the  little  devotee  Vkill  feel  that  his  incense 
is  put  into  the  golden  censer." — U.  S.  Gazette. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  books  of  the  kind  for  children,  that 
we  have  yet  seen.  Every  page  differs  in  the  style  of  priniiiig  and 
illiisiratioii.  Different  colored  ink,  gold,  &o.,  will  please  ilie  eye  oi  the 
young,  and  lead  them  to  look  to  the  substance  of  the  volume  through 
its  agreeable  illustrations." — North  American. 

"The  illustrations  are  of  a  richness  and  elegance  that  have  rarely 
been  bestowed  upon  books  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  never  tipr)ii  a 
bonk  intended  exclusively  (c)r  the  young.  We  dmibi  if  we  have  ever 
seen  a  preilier  s|  ecimen  of  typographical  and  decorative  finish,  ihnn 
are  several  of  the  fine  plates  in  tins  libretto.  In  laci,  the  publisher 
makes  a  long  stride  toward  that  gulden  age  of  priming,  when,  as  n 
friend  predicts,  black  type  will  be  entirely  out  of  vogue." — Richmond 
Whis. 


MY  OWN  HOME  AND  FIRESIDE. 

Being  illustrative  of  the  Speculations  of  iVIartin  Chiizzlewit  &  Co., 

among  the   "  VVenom  of  the  Walley  of  Eden,"  by  Syr.     Second 

edition. 

The  favour  with  which  the  first  edition  was  received,  (it  was  sold  in 
a  week,)  is  a  sufTiciem  proof  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work.  The 
subjoined  notices,  taken  at  random  from  a  great  number  of  nevvspiapers, 
are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  have  not  given  it  a 
perusal.  It  abounds  in  incident,  wit,  humour,  and  pathos,  and  will  be 
remarkable  among  the  many  works  now  coming  from  the  press.  The 
author  reviews  a  great  number  of  points — an  exposure  of  those  who 
concerted  with  certain  fiireigners,  who  visited  ourcouniry,  to  misrepre- 
sent it  ;  and  also  of  whipping  in  the  INavy,  and  of  the  lives  of  seam- 
stresses, and  other  objects,  which  reveal  the  lollies  and  frailties  of  man- 
kind. 

"The  work  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Syr,  is  written  in  pungent 
language,  of  meriied  severiiy,  against  foreigners,  who,  on  visiiiiig  our 
coumry,  and  being  hospiiably  received,  and  kindly  treated  by  our 
people,  reiiirn  to  their  n.itive  land  and  there  wriie  a  book,  each  page  of 
which  misrepresenis  and  vilifies  us  Ingraliiude  has  evec  been  con- 
sidered a  crime,  and  the  author  of-  My  Own  Home'  is  entitled  to  a  just 
meed  of  praise  ii)r  having  taken  up  a  satirical  and  sarcastic  pen  against 
the  popular  author  of  Martin  Chiizzlewit;  we  hope  that  this  work  will 
receive,  as  it  justly  merits,  a  wide-spread  circulation." — Daily  Sun.         , 


SCENES   AND   ADVENTURES   IN   SPAIN. 
From  18t5  to  1840. 

BY   P.nCO  MA.S. 

Beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  complete  in  one  volume, 
forming  No.  3  of  Moore's  Select  Library. 

"  It  is  a  lively  and  interesting  work,  very  chatty,  and  very  de- 
scriptive of  the  habits,  manners,  and  we  may  add,  the  feelings 
of  the  people.  It  is  well  written,  and  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  readable  books  of  the  season." — U.  S.  Gazette. 

"  Another  volume  of  Mr.  Moore's  Select  Library.  It  imparts 
a  fund  of  valuable  information,  respecting  a  country  and  a  people 
not  very  accurately  known  in  America.  The  publisher  makes 
excellent  selections  for  his  series,  better  certainly  than  most  of  his 
competitors." — Daily  Sun. 

"This  book  is  extremely  well  chosen  as  apart  of  the  Select 
Library.  It  is  full  of  vigour  and  liveliness,  and  strongly  reminds 
us  of  the  'Year  in  Spain,'  and  'Spain  Revisited,'  of  one  of  our 
ablest  American  writers.  One  sees  the  scenes,  and  converses 
with  the  characters,  travels  with  the  author,  and  sympathises 
with  all  his  enjoyments.  He  is  one  of  the  most  genial  companions, 
and  a  phoenix  among  travellers." — Daily  Chronicle. 


The  titles  of  a  few  of  the  works  now  in  preparation,  of  the 
series,  may  be  seen  on  the  back  of  the  cover.  Novelty,  variety, 
and  standard  merit  will  always  be  preserved.  The  design  will 
embrace  the  best  books  of  Travels,  Biographies,  Contributions 
to  History,  dtc,  &,c.,  written  by  men  of  genius,  which  will 
equally  delight  the  scholar  and  general  reader. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRETENDERS  AND  TBEIR  ADHERENTS. 
By  John  Heneage  Jesse, 

In  two  volumes,  elegantly  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  formirg 
Nos.  1  and  2  of  Moore's  Select  Library. 

"  This  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  got  up  in  a  very  pretty  style,  the 
commencement  of  another  of  the  Libraries,  which  are  such  popular 
features  with  the  publishers  of  the  day.  The  book  being  an  ex- 
cellent one,  fills  a  desideratum  in  literature,  inasmuch  as  all  here- 
tofore have  been  forced  to  look  for  information  in  relation  to  these 
very  interesting  personages,  either  to  Hume  or  the  Waverley 
Novels — authorities  on  this  subject  of  equal  celebrity." — Evetiing 
News. 

"  The  attractive  style  and  manner  of  Mr.  Jesse,  and  the  inte- 
resting incidents  with  which  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 
abound,  will  secure  for  the  publisher  the  favour  of  a  large  share  of 
public  patronage.  They  are  neatly  printed,  and  are  tastefully  put 
up  in  paper  and  cloth,  at  unusually  low  prices,  which  cannot  but 
promote  their  extensive  circulation." — Christian  Observer. 

"  We  are  glad  to  observe  a  new  and  very  gratifying  spirit  in 
operation  among  the  publishing  booksellers,  both  in  this  and  other 
cities.  ******* 

"  Mr.  J.  W.  Moore  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  '  Select 
'Library,'  and  the  work  of  which  we  have  spoken,  constitutes 
the  first  two  volumes  of  it.  The  selection  has  been  well  made,  as 
Mr.  Jesse's  work  combines  with  historical  fidelity,  a  romance  of 
narrative  which  makes  the  book  lively,  sparkling,  and  agreeable, 
devoid  of  prosiness,  and  full  of  talent. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Moore  will  continue  to  publish  such 
works,  and  so  create  and  maintain  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
for  his  library,  of  which  the  beginning  gives  such  fair  promise." — 
U.  S.  Gazette. 

"  This  is  the  title  of  a  work  just  published  by  Mr.  Moore,  as 
Nos.  1  and  2  of  his  proposed  '  Select  Library,'  a  series  intended 
to  embrace  original  and  selected  works  of  merit  and  interest  from 
the  pens  of  talented  and  gifted  authors.  The  design  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  successful.  We  have  a  firm  faith  that  books  well  worth 
reading,  and  such  only,  will  be  published  in  Moore's  Library. 
The  first  work  is  well  worth  its  place.  We  like  the  spirit  of  the 
book,  and  especially  admire  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  its  style. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  series  will  meet  with  a  liberal 
and  efficient  encouragement." — American  Soitinel. 


